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CHAPTER LIV 

TRUCE FOR ONE YEAR — RENEWAL OF WAR AND BATTLE OF 
AMPHIHOLIS — l’EACE OF NIKIAS 

The eighth year of the war, described in the last chapter, 
had opened with sanguine hopes for Athens, and with dark 
promise for Sparta, chiefly in consequence of the memorable 
capture of Sphaktcria towards the end of the preceding summer. 
It included, not to mention other events, two considerable and 
important enterprises on the part of Athens — against Megara 
and against Boeotia ; the former plan, partially successful- the 
latter, not merely unsuccessful, but attcndetl with a ruinous 
defeat. Lastly, the losses in Thrace following close upon the 
defeat at Dehum, together with the unbounded expectations 
everywhere entertained from the future career of Brasidas, had 
again seriously lowered the impression entertained of Athenian 
power. The year thus closed amidst humiliations the more 
painful to Athens, as contrasted with the glowing hopes with 
which it had begun. 

It was now that Athens felt the full value of those prisoners 
whom she had taken at Sphakteria. With those prisoners, as 
Kleon and his supporters had said truly, she might be sure 
of making peace whenever she desired it.^ Having such a 
certainty to fall back upon, she had played a bold game, and 
aimed at larger acquisitions during the past year. This specula- 
tion, though not in itself unreasonable, had failed : moreover a 
new phtenomenon, alike unexpected by all, had occurred, when 
Brasidas broke open and cut up her empire in Thrace. Still, 

' Thucyd. iv. 21. 
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SO great was the anxiety of the Spartans to regain their captives, 
who had powerful friends and relatives at home, that they 
considered the victories of Brasidas chiefly as a stepping-stone 
towards that object, and as a means of prevailing upon Athens 
to make peace. To his animated representations sent home 
from Amphipolis, setting forth the prospects of still further 
success and entreating reinforcements — they had returned a 
discouraging reply, dictated in no small degree by the miserable 
jealousy of some of their chief men ; ^ who, feeling themselves 
cast into the shade, and looking upon his splendid career as an 
eccentric movement breaking loose from Spartan routine, were 
thus on personal as well as political grounds disposed to labour 
for peace. Such collateral motives, working upon the caution 
usual with Sparta, determined her to make use of the present 
fortune and realised conquests of Brasidas, as a basis for negoti- 
ation and recovery of the prisoners ; without opening the chance 
of ulterior enterprises, which, though they might perhaps end in 
results yet more triumphant, would unavoidably put in risk that 
which was now secure.^ The history of the Athenians during 

^ Tliuoyd. iv. Io8. 'O 4s r^v AaKthal/xot'a 4<pi€fjLtyos arparniy r* 
wpoffa-yotrriWtiy 4 k*\€v*. . . 0< AaKfSaijxSyioi ri ^iy kuI ^$6y<ff 

TwK wpurwy iydpvy oux vsrrjp*'rricray avr^, &c. 

* Thucyd. iv. 117. Tovsyhp &ySpas irfp} wAtloyor 4woiovyro KOfiicracrBaij 
its Iti BparrlSas fcal 4p.€KAoy^ oiVroC <cal 

AKT(»aAo KaTa<rr-fi<rayros, rciv ^iy (rr4pt(r0ai, rols 8’ 4k tov fcrov i^uyS^tyot 
KtySvytvtiy >fal Kpar^ja^iv. 

This is a porplcxinj; and the sense put upon it by the best com- 

mentators appears to nu unsiitisf.ictory. 

Dr. Arnold ol)S( rves, “ tiie sense required must be something of this sort. 
If Brasidas were still more siiccesstul, the consequence would be that they 
would lose their men taken at Sphakteria, and after all would run the risk 
of not lK*ing tinally victorious.” To the same purpose, substantially, 
Haack, BopjH', (bdlcr, \c. Hut surely this is a meaning which cannot 
have been present to the mind of Thucydides. Tor how could the fact, of 
HriLsulus being morf suaessfu/, cause the 1 .acedaenionians to lose the chance 
ot regaining their prisoners? The larger the actjuisUions of Brasidas, the 
greater chance did tlic I.ace(Lemonians stand of getting back their prisoners, 
lx*cttuse they would have more to gue up in exchange for them. And the 
meaning promsed by the commentators is still more excluded by the very' 
words immediately preceding in Thucydides : “The Laced.cmonians were 
alwve all things anxious to gel kick their prisoners, because BrasuLos was 
still in full success.” It is impossible, immediately after this, that he can 
go on to say, “ Vet if Brasidas became j/iV/ mere successful, they would !ose 
the chance of gelling the prisoners back.” Bauer and Poppo, who notice 
this contradiction, profess to solve it by saying “ that if Brasidas pushed 
his successes further, the Athenians would be seized with such violence of 
hatred and indignation, that they would put the prisoners to death.” 
I'opp<.i suppvirts this by appealing to iv. 41, which passage, however, will 
be found to carry no proof in the case. 
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the past year might indeed serve as a warning to deter the 
Spartans from playing an adventurous game. 

Next, as to the words AvrfiraAa itaraffr 4 }(rayros (rfirl 
ainov /col irrliraXa tcarna^r^trayrof ) — Cioller translates thc.'iC, ** Post- 
quam Brasidas in majus profeasset, et ft^a arma rum pot estate Atkeniert’ 
stum (rquassety To the same purpose also Haack and Poppo. But if 
this were the meaning, it would seem to imply, that Br.isidas had as yet 
done nothing and gained nothing ; that his gains were all to be made 
during the future. Whereas the f^act is distinctly the reverse, as Thucy- 
dides himself had told us in the line preceding ; 6rasidas had already miule 
immense acquisitions — so great and serious, that the prinr1p.1l anxiety of 
the I-aced.emonians was to make use of what he had already gained as a 
means of getting back their prisoners, before the tide of fortune could turn 
against him. 

Again, the hist part of the sentence is considered by Dr. Arnold and 
other commenl.u»»rv as cnrrupt. It is not agreed to what previous subject 
Torr IS int(‘nded to refer. 

So unsatisfactf>r\ , in my judgement, is the meaning assigned bv the com 
nientators to the general passage, that if no other meaning ct>uld be found 
in the words, I should regard the whole sentence as corrupt in some way 
or other. But I think another me.ining may lx* found. 

I admit that the words M fxtiCoy aiWov might signify 

** if he should arrive at greater success ” — upon the analogy^ of i. 17 an<l i 
1 18 — M TKuerroy hvv^iJL 9 (as— 4 w\ fxiya 5i/vc(^#a>r. But 

they do not necessarily, nor even naturally, ixar this signification. Xtupuy 
(with accus. case) means to march upon^ to aim at, to at, ox go for 
(.adopting an Knglish colhxjuual equivalent ) — ixwpouy r))v HvriKpus 

tK€u 0 *play (Thucyd- \iii 64). The phrase might be used, whether the 
[xrson, of whom it was r.fhrmcd, succeeded in his object or not. I conceive 
that in this place the words mean — “if Brasidas should go at something 
greater” — if he should aim at, “or march upon, greater objects with- 
out affirming the jioint, one way or the other, whether he would attain or 
miss what he aimed at. 

Next, the words kyrhoXa Karaffrhifavros do not refer, in my judge- 
ment, to the future gains of Brasidas, or to their magnitude and compara- 
tive avail in negotiation. The words r.ither mean if he should stake in 
open contest and hostility that which he had already acquired ” — (thus 
exp'^sing U to the chance of being lost) —“if he should put himself and hts 
already aciiuired gains in Kattle-front against the enemy.” The meaning 
would be then substantially the same as KaraoritaairTot iavrhy iyrlwaXoy 
The two words here discussed are essentially obscure and cllij)tical, and 
every interpretation must proceed by bringing into light those idea.s which 
they imperfectly indicate. Now the interpretation which I suggest keeps 
quite as closely to the me.ining of the two words as that of llaack an<l 
Uollcr ; while it brings out a gener.il sense, making the whole sentence (of 
which these two w'ords form a jwrl) distinct and instructive. The sub- 
stantive, which would be understood along wdth Ayrlna\a, would be 
ri xpAy/xara — or perhaps firTvx^A«*Ta, borrowed from the verb •irTiJx«‘f 
which immediately precedes. 

In the latter part of the sentence, I think that roii 04 refers to the 
same subject as ArrfiraAa ; in fact, Awb toC t(Tov hpuySpityot is only a fuller 
expression of the same general idea as AKrfiraXa. 

The whole sentence would then be construed thus : — “ For they were 
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Ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the Lacedaemon iana 
had been attempting, directly or indirectly, negotiations for 
peace and the recovery of the prisoners. Their pacific dis- 
[)ositions were especially instigated by King Pleistoanax, whose 
peculiar circumstances gave him a strong motive to bring the 
war to a close. He had been banished from Sparta, fourteen 
years before the commencement of the war, and a little before 
the Thirty years’ truce, under the charge of having taken bribes 
from the Athenians on occasion of invading Attica. For more 
than eighteen years, he lived in banishment close to the temple 
of Zeus Lykaeus in Arcadia; in such constant fear of the 
Lacedaemonians, that his dwelling-house was half within the 
consecrated ground.^ But he never lost the hope of procuring 


most anxious to recover their captives, because Brasidas was still in good 
fortune ; while they were likely, if he should go at more and put himself as 
he now stood into hostile contention, to remain deprived of their captives ; 
and even in regard to their successes, to take the chance of danger or 
Niclory in equal conflict.” 

The sense here brought out is distinct and rational ; and I think it lies 
fairly in the words. Thucydides does not intend to represent the Lacedie- 
inonians as feeling, that if Brasidas should really gain more than he had 
gained already, such further acquisition would be a disadvantage to them 
and prevent them from recovering their captives. He represents them as 
[^referring ihi certainty of those acquisitions which Brasidas had already 
made, to the chance and hazard of his aiming at greater ; which could not 
l>e done without endangering that which was now secure— and not only 
secure, but sufticient, if properly managed, to procure the restoration of 
the captives. 

f\>ppo refers ro 7 s to the Athenians ; Goller refers it to the remaining 
Spartan milit.iry force, apart from the captives who were detained at 
/Uhens. The latter reference seems to me improper, for roti 5^ must 
.signify some persons or things which have been before specified or indi- 
cated ; and that which Goller supjx»scs it to mean has not l>cen before 
indicated. To refer it to the Athenians, with Poppo and Haack in his 
second cditii)n, we should have to kK>k a great way back for the subject, 
and there is moreover a ditficulty in construing with the dative 

case. Otherwise thus reference would he admissible: though I think it 
better to refer Tory a# to the same subject as hyrliraXa. In the phrase 
Kiy^vvfv^iv (or KivSvyzvffety, for there seems no sufficient reason why this old 
reading should be altered) xal Kpar^haziv, the particle Kai has a disjunctive 
sense, of which there are analogous examples— see Kiihner, Griechische 
Grammatik, sect. 726. signifying substantially the same as : and examples 

cvenin Thucydides, in such phrases asTomvra Kal xapairA^ma (i. 22, [43) 

roia\ny\ Aral 8 ti iy^lnara roi^rwv, v. 74— see Poppo’s note on i. 22. Also 
I. 1 18, Ka\ vapaKaXov^tvoi Ka\ AAfAnroj— where /caf must he used disjunc- 
tively, or t'tiuivalent to ^ ; since the two epithets expressly exclude each 
other. 

^ rhuevd. V. 1 17. rrjs oUias rod Upov r 6 Tt rod Aihs oiKodvra, ip 6 S<p 

rHiv Acix<5ai^o: icvy. 

The reason w'as, that he might be in sanctuary at an instant’s notice, 
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restoration, through the medium of the Pythian priestess at 
Delphi, whom he and his brother Aristokles kept in their pay. 
To every sacred legation which went from Sparta to Delphi, 
she repeated the same imperative injunction — “ I'hey must 
bring back the seed of (Herakl^s) the demi god son of Zeus 
from foreign land to their own ; if they did not, it would be 
their fate to plough with a silver ploughshare.’’ The command 
of the god, thus incessantly repeated and backed by the 
influence of those friends who supported Pleistuanax at home, 
at length produced an entire change of sentiment at Sjwta. In 
the fourth or fifth year of the Peloponnesian war, the exile was 
recalled ; and not merely recalled, but welcomed with un- 
bounded honours — received with the same sacrifices and choric 
shows as those which were said to have been oflered to the 
primitive kings, on the first settlement of Sparta. 

As in the case of Kleomenes and Demaratus, however, it was 
not long before the previous intrigue came to be delected, or 
at least generally suspected and believed ; to the great discredit 
of Pleistoanax, though he could not be again banishe d. Every 
successive public calamity which befell the state the mis- 
carriages of Alkidas, the defeat of Kurylochus in Amphilochia, 
and above all, the unprecedented humiliation in Sphakteria — 
were imputed to the displeasure of the gods in consequence of 
the impious treachery of IMeistoanax. Suflering under such an 
imputation, this king was most (^ager to exchange the hazards 
of war for the secure march of [>eace, so that he was thus 
personally interested in opening every door for negotiation with 
Athens, and in restoring himself to credit by regaining the 
prisoners.^ 

After the battle of Dclium,^ the pacific dispositions of Nikias, 
Laches, and the philo-Laconian party, began to find increasing 
favour at Athens ; * while the unforeseen losses in 1'hrace, 
coming thick upon each other — each successive triumph of 
Brasidas apparently increasing his means of achieving more — 
tended to convert the discouragement of the Athenians into 
positive alarm. Negotiations appear to have been in progress 
throughout great part of the winter. The continual hope that 

and yet might be able to perform some of the common offices of hfe with- 
out profanation, which could not have been the case had the whole dwelling 
been within the sacred precinct.” (Dr. Arnold’s note.) 

* Thucyd. v. 17, 18. 

“ Thuevd. V. 15. <T<p<iKii^ci}v 8 * avruv 4 irl wapaxpv^^ 

A2KtJkuuiyioif yydyrts vvv fjLaWov 81^ Mf^a/ityovr, wowCyroi iyiai^ioy 

* Thucyd. iv. xi8 ; v. 43. 
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these might be brought to a close, combined with the impolitic 
aversion of Nikias and his friends to energetic military action, 
help to explain the unwonted apathy of Athens, under the 
pressure of such disgraces. But so much did her courage fla" 
towards the close of the winter, that she came to look upon a 
truce as her only means ^ of preservation against the victorious 
progress of lirasidas. What the tone of Kleon now was, we 
are not directly informed. He would probably still continue 
opposed to the propositions of peace, at least indirectly, by insist- 
ing on terms more favourable than could be obtained. On this 
point, his political counsels would be wrong ; but on another 
point, they would be much sounder and more judicious than 
those of his rival Nikias; for he would recommend a strenuous 
prosecution of hostilities by Athenian force against Brasidas in 
Ihrace. At the present moment this was the most urgent 
political necessity of Athens, whether she entertained or 
rejected the views of peace. And the policy of Nikias, who 
crac.led up the existing depression of the citizens by encourag- 
mg them to rely on the pacific inclinations of Sparta, was ill- 
Jhow disastrous in its results, as the future will hereafter 

m-f peace-party both at Athens and 

Kpi a to negotiate at first for a definitive peace. But the 

“erv s^ce« T T. .1 '“T" I”"' »i‘h 

aE i thmv. r Athenians, eager 

Ttr 1 o o f Sparta to propose 

envL h to Athens 

IZ7 ,7 \ P"’'""'’’" terms : the truce would 

definitilrtreal^ settling the conditions of a 

.o,c,he, »i,h ,hc f„s. trSte ,ldy VreZ/7 7”’’ 

the Athenians the fullLt leEe “ allowing to 

fur.he, 1„,K, i„ Thraca. B„, her 


Thrar*. Pnh K - 7^ Preparations against 

condiHon . f niain desire was, not so much 

to insure some' P”"’ “ 
calculated that ^lenE^'t^' 


once the Athenians had tast^eS the sweel; 
l-ared S a prS pi"?' ' '* ** P^'' 

S«t. 7. 0/ « I6^,s, WAo, 
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of peace for one year, they would not again voluntarily impose 
upon themselves the rigorous obligations of war.^ 

In the month of March 423 ac., on the fourteenth day of 
the month Elaphebolion at Athens, and on the twelfth day of the 
month Gerastius at Sparta, a truce for one year was concluded 
and sworn, between Athens on one side, and Sparta, Corinth, 
Sikyon, Epidaurus, and Megara, on the other.^ Tlie Spartans, 
instead of merely despatching plenipotentiaries to Athens, as the 
Athenians had desired, w^ent a step further. In concurrence 
with the Athenian envoys, they drew up a form of truce, 
approved by themselves and their allies, in such manner that it 
only required to be adopted and ratified by the Athenians. 'I'he 
general principle of the truce was uti the conditions 
were in substance as follows: — 

T. Respecting the temple at Delphi, every Greek shall have 
the right to make use of it honestly and without fear, pursuant 
to the customs of his particular city. — The main purpose of 
this stipulation, prepared and sent verbatim from Athens, was 
to allow Athenian visitors to go thither, which had been im- 
possible during the war, in consequence of the hostility of the 
Boeotians * and Phokians. The Delphian authorities also were 
in the interests of Sparta, and doubtless the Athenians received 
no formal invitation to the Pythian games. But the Bccotians 
and Phokians were no parties to the truce : accordingly the 
I^cedc'emonians, while accepting the article and proclaiming the 
general liberty in principle, do not pledge themselves to enforce 
it by arms as far as the Boeotians and Phokians are concerned, 
but only to try and persuade them by amicable representations. 
The liberty of sacrificing at Delphi was at this moment the 
more welcome to the Athenians, as they seem to have fancied 
themselves under the displeasure of Apollo.^ 

^ Thucyd. iv. 117. koI y*yofx4vy\s iyoKwxvs fcaK^y Kol raKatwcyplat 
/xaWoy 4vi0vfA^<rwiy {roifS *A&Tjyalous) a0rov3 wtipa<rafji4yovs (uyaWayi,yai, 
&c. 

* Thucyd. iv. 1x9. The fourteenth of Elaphelx)lion, and the twelfth of 

Gerastius, designate the same day. The truce went ready-prepared from 
Sparta to Athens, together with envoys Spartan, Corintman, Megarian, 
Sikyonian, and Epidaunan. The truce was accepted by the Atncnian 
assembly, and sworn to at once by all the envoys as well as by three 
Athenian Strat^gi ((Tire 8 « aOriKa fid\a rds irp9<r$tlaj 4y 

rds wapoveast iv. Ii8, 119); that day being fixed on as the commence- 
ment. 

The lunar months in different cities were never in precise agreement 

* See Aristophan. Aves, 188. 

* Thucyd. v. 1-32. They might perhaps believe that the occupation of 
Delium had given offence to Apollo. 
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2. All the contracting parties will inquire out and punish, 
tacii according to its own laws, such persons as may violate the 
property of the Delphian god.— This article also is prepared at 
Athens, for the [lurpose seemingly of conciliating the favour of 
Ai)ollo and the Del[)hians. The I>acediemonians accept the 
article literally, of course. 

3. 'Ihc Athenian garrisons at Pylus, Kythera, Nisaea and 
Mi'noa, and Melhana in the neighbourhood of Treezen, are 
to remain as at present. No communication to take place 
between Kythera and any j)ortion of the mainland belonging 
to the laiced.'emonian alliance. 'Phe soldiers occupying Pylus 
shall confine themscUes within the space between Buphras and 
l omeus ; those in NiScca and Minoa, within the road w^hich 
leads from the chapel of the hero Nisus to the temple of 
Poseidon — without any communication with the population 
beyond that limit. In like manner the Athenians in the penin- 
sula of Methana near Tne/en, and the inhabitants of the latter 
( ity, shall observe the spe('ial convention concluded between 
tliem respecting boundaries.* 

4 'I'he laK'edxmomans and their allies shall make use of 
the sea tor trading purposes, on their own coasts, but shall not 
have liberty to sail m any ship of war, nor in any rowed 
merchant vessel of tonnage eciual to 500 talents. [All war- 
ships were generally impelled by oar : they sometimes used 
sails, but never when wanted for fighting. Merchant-vessels 
seem generally to have sailed, but were sometimes rowed : the 
limitation of si/e is added, to ensure that the Laceda;monians 
shall not, under colour of merchantmen, get u[) a warlike navy.] 

5. 'There shall be free communication by sea as w'ell as by 
land, between Peloponnesus and Athens for herald or embassy, 
with suitable attendants, to treat for a definitive peace or for 
the adiustiiKiit of dilfeieiu'es 

0. Ntuther side shall receive deseiters from the other, 
whether free 01 si.ivc ['This artu'le was alike important to both 
parlies. Athens had to fear the revolt of her subject-allies — 
Sparta the desertion of Helots ] 

7. l)is[)utes sluill i)e amicably settled, by both parties, 
according to their established laws and customs. 

Such was the substance of the treaty prepared at Sparta — 
seemingly m concert with Athenian envoys— and sent by the 
Spaitans to Athens for approval, with the following addition — 
“ II tlieie be any provision which occurs to you, more honour- 
able or just than these, come to LacedcCmon and tell us : for 
1 Thuod. IV. 1 18 : see Poppo’s note. 
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neither the Spartans nor their allies will resist any just sugges- 
tions. But let those who eome bring wuth llieiii full powers !<> 
conclude — in the same manner you desire of us. 'The truce 
shall be for one \ear " 

By the resolution which I^iches proposed in the Athenian 
public assembi), rant) mg the truce, the people further decreed 
that negotiations should be 0[)ened for a definitive treaty, and 
directed the Strategi to propose to the next ensuing assembly, 
a scheme and principles ior conducting the negotiations. But 
at the very moment when the en\o)s betwi^en Spaila and 
Athens w'ere bringing the truce to linal ado[)tion, events hap- 
pened in Thrace which threatened to cancel it altogether. 'I'wo 
days^ after the important fourteenth of Klaphebohon, l)Ut before 
the truce could he made known in d'hruce, bkione revolted 
from Athens to Jkasidas. 

Skionc w’as a town calling itself Acluean, one of the numerous 
colonies which, in the w’ant of an acknowledg(‘d mother-citv, 
traced its origin to warriors returning Irom d'roy. It was 
situated in the peninsula of Pallene (tlie westernmost of those 
three narrow’ tongues of land into winch C'halkidike branches 
out); conterminous with the lOretrian colony Mcnde. 'I'he 
Skidnjeans, not without ( onsiderable dissent among themselves, 
proclaimed their revolt from Athens, under concert with 
Brasidas. He immediately < rossed the Gulf into Pallene, 
himself in a little boat, but with a trireme close at his side , 
calculating that she w’oiild [)rolect him against any small 
Athenian vessel —while any Athenian trirtmie which he might 
enccninter, would attack his trireme, paying no attention t(; the 
little boat in which he himself was. I’he icvolt of Skione w’as, 
from the position of the town, a more striking defiance of 
Athens than any of the preceding events. Tor the isthmus 
connecting Palleuie with the mainland wars occufiied by the town 
of Polidcea— a town assigned at the [)eriod of its cajiture, seven 
years before, to Athenian settlers, though probably containing 
some other residents besides. Moreover tlie isdimus was so 
narrow, that the wall of Potid.ea barred it across completely 
from sea to sea. Pallene w’as therefore a (juasi-island, nut o])en 
to the aid of land-force from the continent^ like the towns pre- 
viou.sl) ac(]uired by Ikasidas, 'Phe Skiunaains thus put them- 
selves, w'lthout any foreign aid, into conflict against the whcjle 
h)rce of Athens, bringing into (juestion her emj)irc not merely 
over continental towns, but over islands. 

Even to Brasidas himself, their revolt appeared a ste[j of 

^ Thucyd. IV. 122. 
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astonishing boldness. On being received into th^e city, he con- 
vened a public assembly, and addressed to them the same 
language which he had employed at Akanthus and Tor6ne ; 
disavowing all party preferences as well as all interference with 
the internal politics of the town, and exhorting them only to 
unanimous efforts against the common enemy. He bestowed 
upon them at the same time the warmest praise for their 
courage. “They, though exposed to all the hazards of 
islanders, had stood forward of their own accord to procure 
freedom,^ without waiting like cowards to be driven on by a 
foreign force towards what was clearly their own good. He 
considered them capable of any measure of future heroism, if 
the danger now impending from Athens should be averted — 
and he should assign to them the very first post of honour 
among the faithful allies of Lacedsemon.^^ 

This generous, straightforward, and animating tone of ex- 
hortation-appealing to the strongest political instinct of the 
Greek mind, the love of complete city-autonomy, and coming 
from the lips of one whose whole conduct had hitherto been 
conformable to it — had proved highly efficacious in all the 
previous towns. But in Skione it roused the population to the 
high(\st pitch of enthusiasm.*-^ It worked even upon the feelings 
of the dissentient minority, bringing them round to partake 
heartily in the movement. It produced a unanimous and 
exalted confidence which made them look forward cheerfully 
to all the desperate chances in which they had engaged them- 
selves ; and it produced at the same time, in still more un- 
bounded manifestation, the same personal attachment and 
admiration as Briisidas inspired elsewhere. The Skidnaeans 
not only voted to him publicly a golden crown, as the liberator 
of Greece, but when it was placed on his head, the burst of 
individual sentiment and sympathy was the strongest of which 
the Grecian bosom was capable. “ They crowded round him 
individually, and encircled his head with fillets, like a victorious 
athlete,”^ Sviys the histoiian. This remarkable incident illus- 
trates what I observed before — that the achievements, the self- 

* Thucyd. iv. 120. Syrtt ovSiy ^ &C. 

* Thuryti. iv. 121. Kai ol ^Ktofyaioi r§ rois acoI 

$ap<r^crayrff wdyrer Kal oTs wpSrtpoy rd wpacrffdfxtyay &C. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 12 1. Kal Brjixoalif, fxiy (rTt<p<iy(f> dyiBrjaeuf its 

povyra r^v 'EXAaBa, lZi<^ ircuyiovy rt /cal wpoa^pxovro txrirtp A^Airrp. 

Comj>arc Plutarch, Perikl^s, c. 28 : compare also Krause (Olympia), 
sect. 17, p. 162 (Wien, 1838). It was customary to place a fillet of cloth 
or linen on the head of the vHctora at Olympia, before putting on the olive 
wreath. 
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relying march, the straightforward politics, and probity of this 
illustrious man — who in character was more Athenian than 
Spartan, yet with the good qualities of Athens predominant — 
inspired a personal emotion towards him such as rarely found 
its way into Grecian political life. The sympathy and admira- 
tion felt in Greece towards a victorious athlete was not merely 
an intense sentiment in the Grecian mind, but wiis j)erhaps, 
of all others, the most widespread and Pan-Hellenic. It was 
connected with the religion, the taste, and the love of recrea- 
tion, common to the whole nation — while politics tended rather 
to disunite the separate cities : it was further a sentiment at 
once familiar and exclusnely personal. Of its exaggerated 
intensity throughout Greece the philosophers often complained, 
not without good reason. But Thucydides cannot convey a 
more lively idea of the enthusiasm and unanimity with which 
Brasidas was welcomed at Ski6n£*, just after the desperate 
resolution taken by the citizens, than by using this simile. 

The Lacedaemonian commander knew well how much the 
utmost resolution of the Skidna^ans was needed, and how 
speedily their insular position would draw upon them the 
vigorous invasion of Athens. He accordingly brought across 
to Pall^ne a considerable [X)rtion of his army, not merely with 
a view to the defence of Skidne, but also with the intention of 
surprising both Mende and Potidnea, in both which places there 
were small parties of conspirators prepared to open the gates. 

It was in this position that he was found by the com- 
missioners who came to announce formally the conclusion of 
the truce for one year, and to enforce its provisions : Athcnaius 
from Sparta— one of the three Spartans who had sworn to the 
treaty ; Aristonymus, from Athens. The face of affairs was 
materially altered by this communication ; much to the satis- 
faction of the newly-acquired allies of Sparta in Thrace, 
who accepted the truce forthwith — but to the great chagrin 
of Brasidas, whose career was thus suddenly arrested. Yet 
he could not openly refuse obedience, and his army was 
accordingly transferred from the peninsula of Pall6n6 to 
'ror6n6. 

The case of Ski6n6 however immediately raised an obstruc- 
tion, doubtless very agreeable to him. The commissioners, 
who had come in an Athenian trireme, had heard nothing of 
the revolt of that place, and Aristonymus was astonished to find 
the enemy in Fallen^. But on inquiring into the case, he 
discovered that the Ski6n3eans had not revolted until two 
days after the day fixed for the commencement of the truce. 
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Accordingly, while sanctioning the truce for all the other cities 
in "i'hrace, he refused to comprehend Ski6ne in it, sending 
immediate news home to Athens. Brasidas, protesting loudly 
against this proceeding, refused on his part to abandon Skidnfi, 
which was peculiarly endeared to him by the recent scenes ; 
and even obtained the countenance of the LacedcXmonian com- 
missioners, by falsely asseverating that the city had revolted 
before the day named in the truce. 

Violent was the burst of indignation when the news sent 
home by Aristonymus reached Athens. It was nowise softened, 
when the Lacedaemonians, acting upon the version of the case 
sent to them by Brasidas and Athcnieus, despatched an 
embassy thither to claim protection for Skione — or at any rate 
to j)r()cur(‘ the adjvistment of the dispute by arbitration or 
pa( iii(' decision Having the terms of the treaty on their side, 
the Athenians wx-re least of all disposed to relax from their 
rights in favour of the first revolting islanders. They resolved 
at once to undertake an expedition for the reconquest of 
Skibne ; and further, on the proposition of Kleon, to put to 
death all the adult male inhabitants of that place as soon as it 
should have been recoru]uered. At the same time, they showed 
no disposition to throw up the truce generally, d'he state of 
feeling on both sides tcMukd to this result— that while the war 
continued in I'hrace, it was suspended everywhere else.^ 

Fresh intelligence soon arrived-- carrying exasperation at 
Athcuis yet further — of tlie revolt ot Mendc, the adjoining town 
to Skione. ddiose Mend;eans, who had laid their measures for 
secretly introducing Brasidas, were at first baffled by the arrival 
of the truce-commissioners But they saw that he retained his 
hold on Skione, in spile of the provisions of the truce ; and 
they ascertained that he was willing still to protect them if they 
revolted, though he could not he an accomplice, as originally 
projected, in the sur[)risc of the tow^n. Being moreover only 
a small party, with the sentiment of the population against 
them— they were afraid, if they now relinquished their scheme, 
of being detected and punished for the partial ste[)s already 
taken, w’hen the Athenians should come against Skione. They 
therefore thought it on the whole the least dangerous course to 
persevere. They proclaimed their revolt from Athens, con- 
straining the reluctant citizens to obey them.^ The government 

* Thuc\d. iv. 122^ 123. 

Thucyti. iv. 123. ko,] 01 M^yBatoi ^aWov irBXuTjirayf "Hfy r§ rov 
B.^aalBov yv<y^fjy dpciyr€T iroljuTiy, #fal rwy w paff <r Svr a>y <r<p((riv 

hXiymy Tf Byrvy, icai wi ^fi 4 K\r}(Tay ovKfri AXXA 
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seems before to have been democratical^ but they now found 
means to bring about an oligarchical revolution along with 
the revolt. Brasidas immediately accepted their adhesion, 
and willingly undertook to protect them ; professing to think 
that he had a right to do so, because they had revolted openly 
after the truce had been proclaimed. But the truce upon this 
point wiis clear —which he himself virtually admitted, by setting 
up as justification certain alleged matters in which the Athenians 
had themselves violated it. He immediately made preparation 
for the defence both of Mend^ and vSki6ne against the attack 
which was now rendered more certain than before ; conveying 
the women and children of those two towns across to the 
Chalkidic Olynthiis, and sending thither as garrison 500 
Peloponnesian hoplites, with 300 ('halkidic peltasts : the com 
rnander of which force, Polyd.imidas, took possession of the 
acropolis with his own troops separately ^ 

Brasidas then withdrew Inmself with the greater j)art of his 
army, to accompany Perdikkas (»n an e\(>editi()n into the 
interior against Arrhihanis and the Lynkesta\ On what ground, 
after having before entered into tiTins with Arrhih.eus, he now 
became his active enemy, we are left to conjecture. IVobably 
his relations with Perdikkas, w'hose alliance was of essential 
importance, were such that this step was forced upon him 
against his will ; or he may really have thought that the force 
under Polydamidas was adequate to the defimee of Monde and 
Skione — an idea which the unamnintable backwardness of 
Athens for the last six or eight months might well foster. Had 
he even remained, indeed, he cf)uld hardly have saved them, 
considering the situation of Pallene and thf* superiority of 
Athens at sea : but his absence made their ruin certain 

While Brasidas Was thus engag(*d far in the interior, the 
Atiienian armament under Nikias and Nikostratus reached 
Potida^a : fifty triremes, ten of them Chian —1000 hoplites and 
600 bowmen from Athens — 1000 mercemary Thracians —with 
some peltasts from Methdne and other towns in the neighbour* 
hood. From Potid.ea they proceeded by sea to t^af)e 
Poseidonium, near which they landed for the purpose of 

Karafiia<rafitvuty rap a to us n'tWovs - iv i^o fi iri/xos 

tifSuT iya\a/3wy ra rtptopy^s UfAoroyyTjrrfovs Ka\ 

TO us ril ^yavria (T(picTi /xtr* avrufy rpd^ayras, \r 

The Athenians, after the comjuest of the place, dcMre the Menrl i- ns 

rnXir^i'fiu &(r7r€p duiOfffay 

Mende is another case in which the bulk of the citizens were -i\'*r>e 
to revolt from Athens, in spite of neighbouring example. 
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attacking Mendfe. Polydamidas, the Peloponnesian com* 
mander in the town, took post with his force of 700 hoplites, 
including 300 Skidnaeans, upon an eminence near the city, 
strong and difficult of approach : upon which the Athenian 
generals divided their forces; Nikias, with sixty Athenian 
chosen hoplites, 120 Methonean peltasts, and all the bowmen, 
tried to march up the hill by a side path and thus turn the 
position — while Nikostratus with the main army attacked it in 
front. But such were the extreme difficulties of the ground 
that both were repulsed: Nikias was himself wounded, and the 
division of Nikostratus was thrown into great disorder, narrowly 
escaping a destructive defeat. The Mendaeans however 
evacuated the position in the night and retired into the city ; 
while the Athenians, sailing round on the morrow to the suburb 
on the side of Skidn^, ravaged the neighbouring lands ; and 
Nikias on the ensuing day carried his devastations still farther, 
even to the border of the Skidnaean territory. 

But dissensions so serious had already commenced within 
the walls, that the Skidnaean auxiliaries, becoming mistrustful 
of their situation, took advantage of the night to return home. 
The revolt of Mendfi had been brought about against the will 
of the citizens, by the intrigues and for the benefit of an 
oligarchical faction. Moreover, it does not appear that Brasidas 
personally visited the town, as he had visited Skidnfi and the 
other revolted towns. Had he come, his personal influence 
might have done much to soothe the offended citizens, and 
create some disposition to adopt the revolt as a fact accom- 
plished, after they had once been compromised with Athens. 
But his animating words had not been heard, and the Pelopon- 
nesian troops, whom he had sent to Mendd, were mere instru- 
ments to sustain the newly-erected oligarchy and keep out the 
Athenians. The feelings of the citizens generally towards them 
were soon unequivocally displayed. Nikostratus with half of 
the Athenian force was planted before the gate of Mendd which 
operied towards Potidaea. In the neighbourhood of that gate, 
within the city, was the place of arms and the chief station 
both of the Peloponnesians and of the citizens. Polydamidas, 
intending to make a sally forth, was marshalling both of them 
in battle order, when one of the Mendaean Demos, manifesting 
with wgry vehemence a sentiment common to most of them, 
told him “ that he would not sally forth, and did not choose to 
take part in the contest." Polydamidas seized hold of the man 
to punish him, when the mass of the armed Demos, taking part 
with their comrade, made a sudden rush upon the Pelopon- 
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nesians. The latter, unprepared for such an onset, sustained 
at first some loss, and were soon forced to retreat into the 
acropolis — the rather as they saw some of the Mend^eans open 
the gates to the besiegers without, which induced them to 
suspect a preconcerted betrayal. No such concert however 
existed ; though the besieging generals, when they saw the 
gates thus suddenly oi>ened, soon comprehended the real 
position of affairs. But they found it impossible to restrain 
their soldiers, who pushed in forthwith, from plundering the 
town : and they had even some difficulty in saving the lives of 
the citizens.^ 

Mende being thus taken, the Athenian generals desired the 
body of the citizens to resume their former government, leaving 
it to them to single out and punish the authors of the late 
revolt. What use was made of this permission, we are not 
told: but probably most of the authors had already escaped 
into the acropolis along with Polydamidas. Having erected a wall 
of circumvallation, round the acropolis, joining the sea at both 
ends — and left a force to guard it — the Athenians moved away 
to begin the siege at Skidnfi, where they found both the citizens 
and the Peloponnesian garrison posted on a strong hill, not far 
from the walls. As it was impossible to surround the town 
without being masters of this hill, the Athenians attacked it at 
once and were more fortunate than they had been before 
Mend£ ; for they carried it by assault, compelling the defenders 
to take refuge in the town. After erecting their trophy, they 
commenced the wall of circumvallation. Before it was finished, 
the garrison who had been shut up in the acropolis of Mendfi 
got into Skidn£ at night, having broken out by a sudden sally 
where the blockading wall around them joined the sea. But 
this did not hinder Nikias from prosecuting his operations, so 
that Skidn6 was in no long time completely enclosed, and a 
division placed to guard the wall of circumvallation.^ 

Such was the state of afiairs which Brasidas found on return- 
ing from the inland Macedonia. Unable either to recover 
Mend£ or to relieve Skidni, he was forced to confine himself to 
the protection of Tordni. Nikias, however, without attacking 
Tordnd, returned soon afterwards with his armament to Athens, 
leaving Skidnd under blockade. 

The march of Brasidas into Macedonia had been unfortunate 
in every way. Nothing but his extraordinary gallantry rescued 
him from utter ruin. The joint force of himself and Pcrdikkas 
consisted of 3000 Grecian hoplites, — Peloponnesian, Akanthian, 
* Thucyd. iv. 130; Diodor. xiL 72, • Thucvd. iv. 
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and Chalkidian — with looo Macedonian and Chalkidian horse 
— and a considerable number of non-Hellenic auxiliaries. As 
soon as they had got beyond the mountain-pass into the 
territory of the Lynkfistse, they were met by Arrhibseus, and a 
battle ensued, in which that prince was completely worsted. 
They halted here for a few days, awaiting — before they pushed 
forward to attack the villages in the territory of Arrhibaeus — 
the arrival of a body of Illyrian mercenaries, with whom 
Perdikkas had concluded a bargain.^ At length Perdikkas 
became im[)atient to advance without them, while Brasidas, 
on the contrary, apprehensive of the fate of Mende during 
his absence, was bent on returning back. The dissension be- 
tween them becoming aggravated, they parted company and 
occupied separate encampments at some distance from each 
other — when both received unexpected intelligence which 
made Perdikkas as anxious to retreat as Brasidas. The 
Illyrians, having broken their compact, had joined Arrhibaeus, 
and were now in full march to attack the invaders. The untold 
number of these barbarians was reported as overwhelming, 
while such was their reputation for ferocity as well as for valour, 
that the Macedonian army of Perdikkas, seized with a sudden 
panic, broke up in the night and fled without orders; hurrying 
Perdikkas himself along with them, and not even sending notice 
to Brasidas, with whom nothing had been concerted about the 
retreat. In the morning, the latter found Arrhibneus and the 
Illyrians close upon him ; the Macedonians being already far 
advanced in their journey homeward. 

rhe contrast between the men of Hellas and of Macedonia — 
general as well as soldiers -was never more strikingly exhibited 
than on this critical occasion. The soldiers of Brasidas, though 
surprised as well as deserted, lost neither their courage nor 
their discipline : the commander preserved not only his 
presence ot mind, but his full authority. His hoplites were 
directed to form in a hollow sejuare or oblong, with the light- 
armed and attendants in the centre, for the retreating march. 
Youthful soldiers were posted either in the outer ranks, or in 
convenient stations, to run out swiftly and repel the assailing 
enemy ; while lirasidas himself, with 300 chosen men, formed 
the rear guard.- 

The short harangue which (according to a custom universal 
with Grecian generals) he addressed to his troops immediately 
before the enemy approached, is in many respects remarkable. 
Though some were Akanthians, some Chalkidians, some Helots, 
» Thucyd. iv. 124. 2 Thucyd. iv. 125. 
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he designates all by the honourable title of Peloponnesians/' 
Reassuring them against the desertion of their allies, as well as 
against the superior numbers of the advancing enemy — he 
invokes their native, homebred courage/ “ do not require 
the presence of allies to inspire you with bravery, — nor do ye 
fear superior numbers of an enemy ; for ye belong not to those 
political communities in which the larger number governs the 
smaller, but to those in which a few men rule subjects more 
numerous than themselves — having acquired their power by no 
other means than by superiority in battle," Next, Brasidas 
tried to dissipate the prestige of the Illyrian name. His army 
had already vanquished the Lynkeslie, and these other bar- 
barians were noway better. A nearer acquaintance would soon 
show that they were only formidable from the noise, the 
gestures, the clashing of arms and the accompaniments of their 
onset ; and that they were incapable of sustaining the reality of 
close combat, hand to hand. “'I'hey have no regular order 
(said he) such as to impress them with shame for deserting 
their post. Flight and attack are with them in eipially honour- 
able esteem, so that there is nothing to test the really 
courageous man : their battle, wherein every man fights as he 
chooses, is just the thing to furnish each with a decent pretence 
for running away."— “ Repel ye their onset whenever it comes, 
and so soon as opportunity offers, resume your retreat in rank 
and order. Ye will soon arrive in a place of safety : and ye 
will be convinced that such crowds, w'hen their enemy has stood 
to defy the first onset, keep aloof with empty menace and a 
parade of courage which never strikes — while if their enemy 
gives way, they show themselves smart and bold in running 
after him where there is no danger." ^ 

' Thucyd. iv. 126 . ’A 7 o 0 orj v^'iv irpocr^icfi iroX^fita, oh 

Trapovfflav olntlay iiptr'ijy, kuI p.r)htP ir\^6os 

vf<po$Tiadm krtpeev^ oT yt airh woAirftwp rotovTwy 4y afr oh 

toAAoI oXlyoty iipxovffiy, TrXtidyooy fiaWoy ixdffffovs' ohtc iKK(p riyl 

Krrfffdfioyoi r^y kivva<rrfiay fi Kpartiy. 

* Thucyd. iv. 126 . 0 £?t« ydp rd^iy Xtirtiy riya 

xdfpOLy fiia(6ii(voi’ Ij ti (pvy^ ahrwy koI ^ tarjy fxoi'O'a Hd^ay rov KaXov 

dvt^tXtypcroy koI rh dyhptToy ahrofcpdTwp Si ^dxv fxd\i(rr' h,y nal 

trp6^a<riy rov (rw(€<T$al (se sauver) rivt wptwdyrus wopla^it. 

Tf way rh wpovwdpxoy Soivhy air’ ahruy dpartf ipytf fiiy jSpaxv Sv, 
Si Kcd Aato^ Karaffirtpxoy. *0 vwopitivavrtt iwt<f>9p6^9yoy naif Sr ay 
•ccupht fcal rd^ti aSBts vwayaydyrts^ ft Tf rh ia^f>ak4S Baffaoy 

d<pi^9(r$9^ Ka\ yy<o<r9tr$§ rh Xoiwhy Sri oi roiovroi SxXoi roit fx*y r^y wpwrriy 
fipoSov St(a/U€yois Atro Bfy dwoiKais rh AySpoioy iwinopi- 

wovaiy^ ot 5* A*' tt(o9ffiy ahroiit wSSat rh dy r^ i<npa\§i 6(fii 

iwiStUyvirrai. 
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The superiority of disciplined and r^imented force over dis- 
orderly numbers, even with equal individual courage, is now a 
truth so familiar, that we require an effort of imagination to put 
ourselves back into the fifth century before the Christian aera, 
when this truth was recognised only among the Hellenic 
communities ; when the practice of all their neighbours, 
Illyrians, Thracians, Asiatics, Epirots, and even Macedonians — 
implied ignorance or contradiction of it. In respect to the 
Epirots, the difference between their military habits and those 
of the Greeks has been already noticed — having been pointedly 
manifested in the memorable joint attack on the Akarnanian 
town of Stratus, in the second year of the war.* Both Epirots 
and Macedonians however are a step nearer to the Greeks than 
either Thracians, or these Illyrian barbarians against whom 
Brasidas was now about to contend, and in whose case the 
contrast comes out yet more forcibly. It is not merely the 
contrast between two modes of fighting which the Lace- 
diemonian commander impresses upon his soldiers. He gives 
what may be called a moral theory of the principles on which 
that contrast is founded ; a theory of large range, and going to 
the basis of Grecian social life, in peace as well as in war. The 
sentiment, in each individual man’s bosom, of a certain place 
which he has to fill and duties which he has to perform — 
combined with fear of the displeasure of his neighbours as well 
as of his own self-reproach if he shrinks back — but at the same 
time essentially bound up with the feeling, that his neighbours 
are under corresponding obligations towards him — this senti- 
ment, which Brasidas invokes as the settled military creed of 
his soldiers in their ranks, was not less the regulating principle 
of tlieir intercourse in peace as citizens of the same community. 
Simple as the principle may seem, it would have found no 
response in the army of Xerxes, or of the Thracian Sitalkfes, or 
of the Gaul Brennus. 'I'he Persian soldier rushes to death by 
order of the Great King, perhaps under terror of a whip which 

The word whkh occurs twice in this chapter in regard to the 

Illyrians, is very expressive and at the same time difficult to translate into 
any other language—" what they seem on the point of doing, but never 
realise.” Sec also i. 69. 

The speech of the Roman consul Manlius, in describing the Gauls, 
deserves to be compsireil— Proccra corj)ora, promissx et rutilatse comae, 
vasta scuta, prselongi gladii : ad hoc cantus ineuntium praelium, et ululatus 
et tripudia, et quatientium scuta in patrium cjuendam morem horrendus 
armorum crepitus : emma cU industrtd composUa ad terrorem ** (Livy, 
xxxviii. 17). 

* Thucyd. ii. 81. Sec vol. vi. chap, alviii. of this History. 
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the Great King commands to be administered to him. The 
Illyrian or the Gaul scorns such a stimulus, and obeys only the 
instigation of his own pugnacity, or vengeance, or love of blood, 
or love of booty — but recedes as soon as that individual senti- 
ment is either satisfied, or overcome by fear. It is the Greek 
soldier alone who feels himself bound to his comrades by ties 
reciprocal and indissoluble ' — who obeys neither the will of a 
king, nor his own individual impulse, but a common and im- 
perative sentiment of obligation — whose honour or shame is 
attached to his own place in the ranks, never to be abandoned 
nor overstepped. Such conceptions of military duty, estab- 
lished in the minds of these soldiers whom Brasidas addressed, 
will come to be further illustrated when we describe the memor- 
able Retreat of the Ten Thousand. At present I merely 
indicate them as forming a part of that general scheme of 
morality, social and political as well as military, wherein the 
Greeks stood exalted above the nations who surrounded them. 

But there is another point in the speech of Brasidas which 
deserves notice : he tells his soldiers — “ Courage is your home- 
bred property : for ye belong to communities wherein the small 
number governs the larger, simply by reason of superior prowess 
in themselves and concjuest by their ancestors.'^ First, it is 
remarkable that a large proj)ortion of the Peloponnesian 
soldiers, whom Brasidas thus addresses, consisted of Helots — 
the conquered race, not the conquerors : yet so easily does the 
military or regimental pride supplant the sympathies of race, 
that these men would feel flattered by being addressed as if 
they were themselves sprung from the race which had enslaved 
their ancestors. Next, we here see the right of the strongest 
invoked as the legitimate source of powder, and as an honour- 
able and ennobling recollection, by an officer of Dorian race, 
oligarchical politics, unperverted intellect, and estimable char- 
acter. We shall accordingly be prepared, when we find a 
similar principle hereafter laid down by the Athenian envoys at 
Melos, to disallow the explanation of those who treat it merely 
as a theory invented by demagogues and sophists — upon one or 
other of whom it is common to throw the blame of all that is 
objectionable in Grecian politics or morality. 

^ See the memorable remarks of Hippokrates and Aristotle on the differ- 
ence in respect of courage between Europeans and Asiatics, as well as 
between Hellcns and non-Hellens (Hippokrates, De A^re, Locu, et Aquis, 
c. 24, ed. Littr6, sect. 116 teq. ed. Petersen ; Anstolel. Politic, vii. 6, 1-5), 
and the conversation between Xerxes and Demaratus (HerodoE viL 
103. 104). 
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Havnng finished his harangue, Brasidas gave orders for 
retreat. As soon as his march began, the Illyrians rushed 
upon him with all the confidence and shouts of pursuers 
against a flying enemy, believing that they should completely 
destroy his army. But wherever they approached near, the 
young soldiers specially stationed for the purpose turned upon 
and beat them back with severe loss ; while Brasidas himself 
with his rear guard of 300 was present everywhere rendering 
vigorous aid. When the Lynkestse and Illyrians attacked, the 
army halted and repelled them, after which it resumed its 
retreating march. The barbarians found themselves so rudely 
handled, and with such unwonted vigour — for they probably 
had had no previous experience of Grecian troops — that after a 
few trials they desisted from meddling with the army in its 
retreat along the plain. 'Fhey ran forward rapidly, partly in 
order to overtake the Macedonians under Perdikkas, who had 
fled before - partly to occupy the narrow pass, with high hills 
on each side, which formed the entrance into Lynkestis, and 
which lay in the road of Brasidas. When the latter approached 
this narrow pass, he saw the barbarians masters of it. Several 
of them were alrt*ady on the summits, and more were ascending 
to reinforce them ; while a portion of them were moving down 
upon his rear. Brasidas immediately gave orders to his chosen 
300, to charge up the most assailable of the two hills, with their 
best speed, before it became more numerously occupied — not 
staying to preserve compact ranks. This unexpected and 
vigorous movement disconcerted the barbarians, who fled, 
abandoning the eminence to the Greeks, and leaving their own 
men in the pass exposed on one of their flanks.^ The retreat- 
ing army, thus master of one of the side hills, was enabled to 
force its w'ay through the middle pass, and to drive away the 
Lynkestian and Illyrian occupants. Having got through this 
narrow outlet, Brasidas found himself on the higher ground. 
His enemies did not dare to attack him further : so that he was 

* Thuc)(l. iv. 128. It IS not possible clearly to understand this p.l^s.lge 
without some knowledge of the ground to which it refers. I presume, that 
the regular road through the defile, along which the main army of Brasidas 
passed, was long and winding, making the ascent to the top very gradual, 
Imt at the same time exp<>sod on both sides from the heights above. The 
detachment of 300 scaled the steep heights on one side and drove away the 
enemy, thus making it impossible for him to remain any longer even in the 
main road. But I do not suppose, with Dr. Arnold, that the main army of 

Brasidas followed the 300, and ** broke out of the valley by scaling one 
of its sides;” they pursued the main road, as soon as it was cleared 
for them. 
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enabled to reach, even in that day's march, the first town or 
village in the kingdom of Perdikkas, called Amissa. So 
incensed were his soldiers with the Macedonian subjects of 
Perdikkas, who had fled on the first news of danger without 
giving them any notice— that they seized and appropriated all 
the articles of baggage, not inconsiderable in nutnl^r, which 
happened to have been drop|>ed in the disorder ot a nocturnal 
flight. They even unharnessed and slew the oxen out of the 
baggage carts. ^ 

Perdikkas keenly resented this behaviour of the troops of 
Brasidas, following as it did immediately upon his own quarrel 
with that general, and upon the mortification of his repulse 
from Lynkestis. From this moment he broke oflT his alliance 
with the Peloponnesians, and opened negotiations with Nikias, 
then engaged in constructing the wall of blockade round 
Skidn6. Such was the general faithlessness of this ])rince, 
however, that Nikias required as a condition of the alliance, 
some manifest proof of the sincerity of his intentions ; and 
Perdikkas was soon enabled to afford a proof of considerable 
importance.^ 

The relations between Athens and Peloiionnesus, since the 
conclusion of the truce in the preceding March, had settled 
into a curious combination. In Thrace, war was prosecuted 
by mutual understanding, and with unabated vigour, but every- 
where else the truce was observed. The main purpose of the 
truce, how'ever, that of giving lime for discussions preliminary 
to a definitive peace, was completely frustrated. The decree 
of the Athenian people (which stands included in their vote 
sanctioning the truce), for sending and receiving envoys to 
negotiate such a peace, seems never to have been executed. 

Instead of this, the I^ceda^monians despatched a consider- 
able reinforcement by land to join Brasidas ; probably at his 
own request, and also instigated by hearing of the Athenian 
armament now under Nikias in Pallene. But Isrhagoras, the 
commander of the reinforcement, on reaching the borders of 
Thessaly, found all further progress impracticable, and was 
compelled to send back his troops. For Perdikkas, by whose 
powerful influence alone Brasidas had been enabled to pass 

1 Thucyd. iv, 127, 128, 

* Thucyd. iv. 128-132. Some lines of the comic poet Hermipjpus are 
preserved (in the ♦opfto^^poi, Meinekc, Fragm. p. 407) respecting .Sitalk6s 
and Perdikkas. Among the presents brought home by Dionysius in his 
voy-age, there is numbered ** the itch from Sitalk^s, intended for the I^ce- 
da^onians — and many shiploads of lies from Perdikkas.’* Kal wap^ n€p 6 U~ 
tcov yav<Tly wdyv woWots, 
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through Thessaly, now directed his Thessali^ guests to keep 
the new-comers off ; which was far more easily executed, and 
was gratifying to the feelings of Perdikkas himself, as well as 
an essential service to the Athenians.^ 

Ischagoras however— with a few companions but without his 
army— made his way to Brasidas, having been particularly 
directed by the I^cedaemonians to inspect and report upon the 
state of affairs. He numbered among his companions a few 
select Spartans of the military age, intended to be placed as 
harmosts or governors in the cities reduced by Brasidas. This 
was among the first violations, apparently often repeated after- 
wards, of the ancient Spartan custom — that none except elderly 
men, above the military age, should be named to such posts. 
Indeed Brasidas himself w'as an illustrious departure from the 
ancient rule. The mission of these officers was intended to 
guard against the appointment of any but Spartans to such 
posts — for there were no Spartans in the army of Brasidas. 
One of the new-corners, Klearidas, was made governor of 
Amphipolis — another, Pasitelidas, of Tor6ne.^ It is probable 
that these inspecting commissioners may have contributed to 
fetter the activity of Brasidas. Moreover the newly-declared 
hostility of Perdikkas, together with disappointment in the non- 

* Thucyd. iv, 132. 

* Thucyd. iv. 132. Koi twk r\^wvr tuv ahrStv irapay 6 ^<^s iySpas ^(rjyoy 
Jk lirdprij jf S/<rr§ rwy irJAfwv Apxovraf KaOKrrdyai Kal rots dyrvxovtrty 
iinrp 4 ‘wtiy. 

Most of the commentators translate rjSwyrwyf which is 

not the usual meaning of the word: it signifies men of viilitary 
which includes tKith young and middle-aged. If we compare iv. 132 With 
iii. 3^1 V. 32, and v. 116, we shall see that rj^wyr^s really has this larger 
meaning : compare also ^fxpi (ii. 46), which means “ until the age of 
military service commenced.” 

It is not therefore necessary to sunpose that the men taken out by Ischa- 
goras were very young, for example that they were below the age of thirty — 
as Manso, (). Mltllcr, and Culler would have us believe. It is enough that 
they were \Mthin the limits of the military age, both ways. 

Considering the extraordinary reverence paid to old age at Sparta, it is 
by no means woiulerful that old men should have been thought exclusively 
fitted for such commands, m the ancient customs and constitution. This 
seems to be implied in Xenoph. Kepub. Laced, iv. 7. 

The extensive operations, however, in which Sparta became involved 
through the Pclop<Mmcsian war, would render it impossible to maintain such 
a maxim in pn\ctice : but at this moment, the step was still recognised as a 
departure from a received maxim, and is characterised as such by Thucy- 
dides under the tenn itapay 6 ftu)i. 

I explain toxi iyrvxovtrty to refer to the case of men nof Spartans being 
nam^ to these posts : see in reference to this jx)mt, the stress which 
Brasidas lays on the fact that Klcandas was a Spartan, Thucyd. v. 9. 
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arrival of the fresh troops intended to join him, much abridged 
his means. We hear of only one exploit performed by him at 
this time — and that too, more than six months after the retreat 
from Macedonia — about January or February 422 ac Having 
established intelligence with some parties in the town of 
Potidaea, in the view of surprising it, he contrived to bring up 
his army in the night to thu^foot of the walls, and even to plant 
his scaling-ladders, without being discovered. The sentinel 
carrying and ringing the bell had just passed by on the wall, 
leaving for a short interval an unguarded space (the practice 
apparently being, to pass this bell round along the walls from 
one sentinel to another throughout the night) — when some of 
the soldiers of Brasidas took advantage of the moment to try 
and mount. But before they could reach the top of the wall, 
the sentinel came back, alarm was given, and the assailants 
were compelled to retreat.’ 

In the absence of actual war between the ascendent powers 
in and near Peloponnesus, during the course of this summer, 
Thucydides mentions to us some incidents which perhaps he 
would have omitted had there been great warlike op>erations to 
describe. The great temple of Here, between Mykenai and 
Argos (nearer to the former, and in early times more intimately 
connected with it, but now an appendage of the latter ; Mykenae 
itself having been subjected and almost depopulated by the 
Argeians) — enjoyed an ancient Pan-Hellenic reputation. The 
catalogue of Us priestesses, seemingly with a statue or bust of 
each, was preserved or imagined through centuries of past 
time, real and mythical, beginning with the goddess herself or 
her immediate nominees, Chrysis, an old woman who had 
been priestess there for fifty-six years, happened to fall asleep in 
the temple vrith a burning lamp near to her head ; the fillet 
encircling her head took fire, and though she herself escaped 
unhurt, the temple itself, very ancient and perhaps built of 
wood, was consumed. From fcar of the wrath of the Argeians, 
Chrysis fled to Phlius, and subsequently thought it necessary 
to seek protection as a suppliant in the temple of Ath^nfe Alea 
at Tegea : Phaeinis was appointed priestess in her place.^ I'he 

* Thucyd. iv. 135. 

* Thucyd. ii. 2; iv. 133 ; Pausan. ii. 17, 7 ; iii. 5, 6. Hellanikus (a 
contemporary of Thucydides, but somewhat older — coming in point of age 
between him and Herodotus) had framed a chronological senes of these 
priestesses of H^r6, with a history of past events l)clongmg to the supposed 
times of each. And such was the Pan-Hellenic importance of the temple at 
this time, that Thucydides, when he descril)es accurately the beginning of 
the Pelojxinnesian war, tells us as one of his indications or time, that Chrysis 
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temple was rebuilt on an adjoining spot by Eupolemus of 
Argos, continuing as much as possible the antiquities and 
traditions of the former, but with greater splendour and magni- 
tude. Fausanias the traveller, who describes this second edifice 
as a visitor near 600 years afterwards, saw near it the remnant 
of the old temple which had been burnt. 

We hear further of a war in Arcadia, between the two im- 
portant cities of Mantineia and Tegea— each attended by its 
Arcadian allies, partly free, partly subject. In a battle fought 
between them at I^odikion, the victory was disputed. Each 
party erected a trophy — each sent spoils to the temple of 
Delphi. We shall have occasion soon to speak further of these 
Arcadian dissensions. 

The ii(eotians had been no parties to the truce sworn 
l)etween Sparta and Athens in the preceding month of March. 
But they seem to have followed the example of Sparta in 
abstaining from hostilities de facto : and we may conclude that 
they acceded to the request of Sparta so far as to allow the 
transit of Athenian visitors and sacred envoys through Bceotia 
to the Delphian temple. The only actual incident which we 
hear of in Bceotia during this interval, is one which illustrates 
forcibly the harsh and ungenerous ascendency of the Thebans 
over some of the inferior Boeotian cities.^ The Thebans de- 
stroyed the walls of Thespiie, and condemned the city to 
remain unfortified, on the charge of atiicisin^ tendencies. How 
fer this suspicion was well founded, we have no means of 
judging. But the I'hespians, far from being dangerous at this 
moment, were altogether helpless —having lost the flower of 
their military force at the battle of Delium, where their station 
was on the defeated wing. It was this very helplessness, 
brought upon them by their services to Thebes against Athens, 
which now both impelled and enabled the Thebans to enforce 
the rigorous sentence above-mentioned.^ 

But the month of March (or the Attic Elaphebolion) 422 B.C. 
—the time prescribed for expiration of the One year’s truce- 
had now arrived. It has already been mentioned that this truce 
had never been more than partially observed. Brasidas in 

had then {wen forty-eight years priestess at the Ilencum. To employ the 
senes of Olympic pnze-mnners and Olympiads as a continuous distribution 
of time, was a practice which had not yet got footing. 

The (mtalogue of these priestesses of Here, beginning with mythical and 
descending to historical names, is illustrated by the inscription belonging 
to the temple of Halikarnassus m Boeckh, Corpus Inscr. No. 2655: sec 
Bcwc^h s Commentary, and Preller, Hellamci Fragmenta, pp. 34, 46. 

Xenoph. Mcmorabil. in. 5» 6. * Thucyd. iv. 1 33. 
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Thrace had disregarded it from the beginning. Both the con- 
tr^ting powers had tacitly acquiesced in the anomalous con- 
dition of war in Thrace coupled with peace elsewhere. Either 
of them had thus an excellent pretext for breaking the truce 
altogether ; and as neither acted upon this pretext, we plainly 
see that the paramount feeling and ascendent parties, among 
both, tended to peace of their own accord, at that time. There 
was nothing except the interest of Brasidas, and of those re- 
volted subjects of Athens to whom he had bound himself, 
which kept alive the war in Thrace. Under such a state of 
feeling, the oath taken to maintain the truce still seemed 
imperative on both parties — always excepting Thracian affairs. 
Moreover the Athenians were to a certain degree soothed by 
their success at Mende and Ski6n6, and by their acquisition 
of Perdikkas as an ally, during the summer and autumn of 
423 B.c. But the slate of sentiment between the contracting 
parties was not such as to make it possible to treat for any 
loriger peace, or to conclude any new agreement ; though 
neither w^ere disposed to depart from that which had been 
already concluded. 

The mere occurrence of the last day of the truce made no 
practical difference at first in this condition of things. 'I'he 
truce had expired: either party might renew hostilities; l)Ut 
neither actually did renew them. To the Athenians there was 
this additional motive for abstaining from hostilities for a few 
months longer : the great Pythian festival would be celebrated 
at Delphi in July or the beginning of August, and as they had 
been excluded from that holy spot during all the interval 
between the beginning of the war and the conclusion of the 
One yearns truce, their pious feelings seem now to have taken 
a peculiar longing tow^ards the visits, pilgrimages, and festivals 
connected with it. Though the truce therefore had really ceased, 
no actual warfare took place until the Pythian games were over.* 

* This seems to me the most reas()nat)le sense to put upon the much- 
debated p)assage of Fhucyd. v. i. ToO 8’ ^wiyiypo^^vov 04povs al fifv 
iviavaioi (TvovZal itt\4\vvro llvdluitf- iral ri) 4 k 9 *AdrjvdtOi 

AriKiovs 4y^<rT7j<r<u' 4k A^Aov— again v. 2 'ABriyalovs jr^ttras 4 t 

tA 4^1 Bpi^Kr}s 4(4ir\€V(Tf /x(t4 r^y 4 k 9 x* 

Thucydides says here, that “the truce was dissolved:” the bond im- 
posed upon both parties was untied, and both resumed their natural ]il>crty. 
But he does not say that ** hosii/tfies recommfrtrfd** l>eforc the Pythia, as 
Goller and other critics affirm that he says. The interval between the 14th 
of the month Elaphebolion and the Pythian festival was one in which there 
was no binding truce any longer in force, and yet no actual hostilities ; it 
was an ^oKwxh A<rirov8oj, to use the words of Thucydides when he dcscril^es 
the relations between Corinth and Athens in the ensuing year (v. 32). 
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But though the actions of Athens remained unaltered, the 
talk at Athens became very different. Kleon and his supporters 
renewed their instances to obtain a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and renewed them with great additional strength of argu- 
ment ; the question being now open to considerations of 
political prudence, without any binding obligation. 

“ At this time (observes Thucydides *) the great enemies of 
peace were, Brasidas on one side, and Kleon on the other ; 
the former, because he was in full success and rendered illus- 
trious by the war— the latter because he thought that, if peace 
were concluded, he should be detected in his dishonest politics, 
and be less easily credited in his criminations of others.” As 

The word here means, in my judgement, the truce proclaimed 

at the season of the Pythian festival— ouite distinct from the truce for one 
year which had expired a little while before. The change of the word in 
the course of one line from fffrovhal to marks this distinction. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold (dissenting lx)th from M. Boeckh and from Mr. 
Clinton) in his conception of the events of this year. Kleon sailed on his 
expetlilion to Thrace after the Pythian holy truce, in the beginning of 
August : between that date and the end of September, happened the cap- 
ture of TorAne and the battle of Amphipolis. But the way in which Dr. 
Arnold defends his opinion is not at all satisfactory. In the dissertation 
a[)pcnded to his second volume of Thucydides (p. 458), he says, “The 
words in Thucydides, at 4 yiav<noi <rirovha\ ^i 9 \ 4 \vyTo p> 9 Xp^ TlvBlwyf mean, as 
1 understand them, — ‘ that the truce for a year had lasted on till the Pythian 
games, and then ended : * that is, instead of expiring on the 14th of Klaphe- 
l)olion, It had l)ecn tacitly continued nearly four months longer, till after 
Midsummer : and it was not till the middle of Hecatombseon that Kleon 
was sent out to recover Amphipolis 

Such a construction of the word SnA^Avyro appears to me not satisfac- 
tory — nor IS Dr. Arnold’s defence of it, p. 454,01 much value : CToySitt 8ta- 
\vtiy is an expression well known to Thucydides (iv. 23; v. 36) — “to 
dissolve the truce.” I go along with Boeckh and Mr. Clinton in constru- 
ing the words — except that I strike out what they introduce from their 
own imagination. They say — “The truce was ended, and the war again 
renerved, up to the time of the Pythian games.” Thucydides only says, 
*‘That the truce was dis>olved ” — he docs not say that the war was 
renewed,'" It is not at all necessary to Dr. Arnold’s conception of the facts 
that the words should be translated as he proposes. His remarks also 
(p. 460) up<m the relation of the Athenians to the Pythian games, appear to 
me just : but he does not advert to the fact (which would have strengthened 
materially what he there says) that the Athenians had been excluded from 
Delphi and from the Pythian festival between the commencement of the 
war and the One year’s truce. I conceive that the Pythian games were 
celebrated about July or August. In an earlier part of this History (ch. 
xxviii. vol. iv. ist edit.) I say that they were celebrated in autumn; it 
ought rather to be “towards tne end of summer.” 

^ Thucyd. v. 16. KA«(vk t# «cal otirep h/uLtpor^pwBey pAAnrra 

i^yayrievyro rp 6 pi\y 8ih ripiacrdai 4 k rov iroAffifti', 

6 8h y^yofxtyrji rjcrvxtas KaracpaydcTT^pos ropJ^c^y hy tlyai Kwcovpytiy, Kcd 
hwiordrtpcs 8ia$4i\\wr, &C. 
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to Brasidas, the remark of the historian is indisputable. It 
would be wonderful indeed, if he, in whom so many splendid 
qualities were brought out by the war, and who had moreover 
contracted obligations with the Thracian towns which gave him 
hopes and fears of his own, entirely apart from I^aced;emon — 
it would be >vonderful if the war and its continuance were not 
in his view the paramount object. In truth his position in 
Thrace constituted an insurmountable obstacle ^o any solid or 
steady peace, independently of the dispositions of Kleon. 

But the colouring which Thucydides gives to Kleon*s support 
of the war is open to much greater comment. First, wo may 
well raise the question, whether Kleon had any real interest in 
war — w'hether his personal or party consetjucnce in the city 
was at all enhanced by it. He had himself no talent or com- 
petence for warlike operations — which tended infallibly to place 
ascendency in the hands of others, and to throw him into the 
shade. As to his power of carrying on dishonest intrigues 
w'ith success, that must depend on the extent of his political 
ascendency. Matter of crimination against others (assuming 
him to be careless of truth or falsehood) could hardly be want- 
ing either in war or peace. And if the war brought forward 
unsuccessful generals open to his accusations, it would also 
throw up successful generals, who w^ould certainly outshine him 
and would probably put him down. In the life which IMutarch 
has given us of Phokion, a plain and straightforward military 
man — we read that one of the frequent and criminative 
speakers of Athens (of character analogous to that which is 
ascribed to Kleon) expressed his surprise on hearing Phokion 
dissuade the Athenians from embarking in a new war: “Yes 
(said Phokion), I think it right to dissuade them ; though I 
know well, that if there be war, I shall have command over 
you — if there be peace, you will have command over me.^’ ^ 
This is surely a more rational estimate of the way in which war 
affects the comparative importance of the orator and the mili- 
tary officer, than that which Thucydides pronounces in refer- 
ence to the interests of Kleon. Moreover, when we come to 
follow the political history of Syracuse, we shall find the 
demagogue Athenagoras ultra-pacific, and the aristocrat Her- 
mokrates far more warlike.^ 'I'he former is afraid, not without 
reason, that war will raise into consequence energetic military 
leaders dangerous to the popular constitution. We may add, 

* Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. Compare also the conversation of Mene- 
kleides and Epaminondas — Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 5. 

® See the speeches of Athenagoras and Hermokrates, Thucyd. vi. 33-36. 
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that Kleon himself had not been always warlike. He com- 
menced his political career as an opponent of Perikles, when 
the latter was strenuously maintaining the necessity and 
prudence of beginning the Peloponnesian war.^ 

But further — if we should even grant that Kleon had a 
separate party-interest in promoting the war — it will still 
remain to be considered, whether at this particular crisis, the 
employment of energetic warlike measures in Thrace was not 
really the sound and prudent policy for Athens. I'aking 
Perikles as the best judge of that policy, we shall find him 
at the outset of the war inculcating emphatically two important 
points — I. To stand vigorously upon the defensive, maintain- 
ing unimpaired their maritime empire, “ keeping their subject- 
allies well in hand,” submitting patiently even to see Attica 
ravaged — 2. 'Id abstain from trying to enlarge their empire or 
to make new conquests during the war.* — Consistently with 
this well-defined plan of action, Perikles, had he lived, would 
have taken care to interfere vigorously and betimes to prevent 
Brasidas from making his conquests. Had such interference 
been either impossible or accidentally frustrated, he would have 
thought no efforts too great to recover them. To maintain 
undiminished the integrity of the empire, as well as that im- 
pression of Athenian force upon which the empire rested, was 
his cardinal principle. Now it is impossible to deny that in 
reference to Thrace, Kleon adhered more closely than his rival 
Nikias to the policy of Perikles. It was to Nikias, more than 
to Kleon, that the fatal mistake made by Athens in not inter- 
fering speedily after Bnasidas first broke into Thrace is to be 
imputed. It was Nikias and his partisans, desirous of peace at 
almost any price, and knowing that the Lacedtemonians also 
desired it-— -who encouraged the Athenians, at a moment of 
great public depression of spirit, to leave Brasidas unopposed 
in 1 hrace, and rely on the chance of negotiation with Sparta 
for arresting his progress. The peace-party at Athens carried 
their point of the truce for a year, with the promise, and for 
the e.xpress purpose, of checking the further conquests of 
Brasidas ; also with the further promise of maturing that truce 
into a permanent peace, and obtaining under the peace even 
the restoration of Amphipolis. 

Such was the policy of Nikias and his party, the friends of 

* Plutarch, Perikles, c. 33-35. 

• Thucyd. 1. 142, 143, 144 ; jj, ij. ko) ravriic^t>, fxtp 
TMirtai, t 4 Tf ritt 

WTM rovrur tlyat rir xpfKtdraiy t?* rpoiroSov, &c. 
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peace, and opponents of Kleon. And the promises which they 
thus held out might perhaps appear plausible in March b.c 423, 
at the moment when the truce for one year was concluded. 
But subsequent events had frustrated them in the most glaring 
manner, and had even shown the best reason for believing that 
no such expectations could possibly be realised, while Brasidas 
was in unbroken and unopposed action. For the Lace- 
daemonians, though seemingly sincere in concluding the truce 
on the basis of uti possidetis^ and desiring to extend it to Thrace 
as well as elsewhere, had been unable to enforce the observance 
of it upon Brasidas, or to restrain him even from making new 
acquisitions — so that Athens never obtained the benefit of the 
truce, exactly in that region where she most stood in need of 
it. Only by the despatch of her armament to Skionfi and 
Mendfi had she maintained herself in possession even of 
Pall6n£. 

Now what was the lesson to be derived from this experience, 
when the Athenians came to discuss their future policy, after 
the truce was at an end ? The great object of all parties at 
Athens was, to recover the lost possessions in Thrace — especi- 
ally Amphipolis. Nikias, still urging negotiations for peace, 
continued to hold out hopes that the I^cedaemonians would 
be willing to restore that place, as the price of their captives 
now at Athens. His connexion with Sparta would enable him 
to announce her professions even upon authority. But to this 
Kleon might make, and doubtless did make, a complete reply, 
grounded upon the most recent experience : — If the Lace- 
daemonians consent to the restitution of Amphipolis (he would 
say), it will probably be only with the view of finding some 
means to escape performance, and yet to get back their pris- 
oners. But granting that they are perfectly sincere, they will 
never be able to control Brasidas, and those parties in Thrace 
who are bound up with him by community of feeling and 
interest ; so that after all, you will give them back their pris- 
oners, on the faith of an equivalent beyond their f)ower to 
realise. Look at what has happened during the truce ! So 
different are the views and obligations of Brasidas in Thrace 
from those of the Lacedaemonians, that he would not even 
obey their order when they directed him to stand as he was, 
and to desist from further conquest. Much less will he obey 
them when they direct him to surrender what he has already 
got: least of all, if they enjoin the surrender of Amphipolis, his 
grand acquisition and his central point for all future effort. 
Depend upon it, if you desire to regain Amphipolis, you will 
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only regain it by energetic employment of forc^ as has 
hapwned with Skidne and Mendd. And you ought to put 
forth your strength for this purpose immediately, while the 
I^oedaemonian prisoners are yet in your hands— instead of 
waiting until after you shall have been deluded into giving 
them up, thereby losing all your hold upon Lacedaemon.” 

Such anticipations were fully verified by the result : for 
subscfjuent history will show that the Lacedaemonians, when 
they had bound themselves by treaty to give up Amphipolis, 
either would not, or could not, enforce performance of their 
stipulation, even after the death of Brasidas. Much less could 
they have done so during his life, when there was his great 
personal influence, strenuous will, and hopes of future con- 
([uest, to serve as increased obstruction to them. Such antici- 
pations were also plainly suggested by the recent past ; so 
that in putting them into the mouth of Kleon, we are only 
supposing him to read the lesson open before his eyes. 

Now since the war-policy of Kleon, taken at this moment 
after the expiration of the One year's truce, may be thus shown 
to be not only more conformable to the genius of Perikles, but 
abo founded on a juster estimate of events both past and 
future, than the peace-policy of Nikias — what are we to say to 
the historian, who, without refuting such presumptions, every 
one of which is deduced from his own narrative — nay, without 
even indicating their existence — merely tells us that “ Kleon 
opposed the peace in order that he might cloke dishonest 
intrigues and find matter for plausible crimination ”? We can- 
not T3ut say of this criticism, with profound regret that such 
words must be pronounced respecting any judgement of Thucy- 
dides, that It is harsh and unfair towards Kleon, and careless in 
regard to truth and the instruction of his readers. It breathes 
not that same spirit of honourable impartiality which pervades 
his general history. It is an interpolation by the officer whose 
improvidence had occasioned to his countrymen the fatal loss 
of Amphipolis, retaliating upon the citizen who justly accused 
him. It IS ciniceived in the same tone as his unaccountable 
judgement in the matter of Sphakteria* 

Rejecting on this occasion the judgement of Thucydides, we 
may confidently affirm that Kleon had rational public grounds 
for urging his countrymen to undertake with energy the recon- 
quest of Amphipolis, Demagogue and leather-seller though 
he was, he stands here honourably distinguished, as well from 
the tameness and inaction of Nikias, who grasped at peace 
with hasty credulity, through sickness of the efforts of war — as 
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from the restless movement, and novelties, not merely unprofit- 
able, but ruinous, which we shall presently find springing up 
under the auspices of Alkibiad^s. Perikl^s had said to his 
countrymen, at a time when they were enduring all the 
miseries of pestilence, and were in a state of despondency 
even greater than that which prevailed in b.c. 422 — “You 
hold your empire and your proud jKisilion, by the condition of 
being willing to encounter cost, fatigue, and danger : abstain 
from all views of enlarging the em{)ire, but think no effort too 
great to maintain it unimpaired. — To lose what we have once 
got is more disgraceful than to fail in attempts at acquisition.”' 
The very same language was probably held by Klcon when 
exhorting his countrymen to an expedition for the recoiKjuest 
of Amphipolis. But when uttered by him, it would have a 
very different effect from that which it had formerly produced 
when held by Berikles — and different also from that which it 
would now have produced if held by Nikias. The entire peace- 
party would repudiate it when it came from Kleon, — partly out 
of dislike to the speaker, partly from a conviction, doubtless 
felt by every one, that an expedition against Brasidas would be 
a hazardous and painful service to all concerned in it, general 
as well as soldiers — partly also from a persuasion, sincerely 
entertained at the time though afterwards proved to be illusory 
by the result, that Am[)hipohs might really be got back through 
peace with the Lacedaemonians. 

If Kleon, in proposing the expedition, originally proposed 
himself as the commander, a new ground of objection, and a 
very forcible ground, would thus be furnished. Since every- 
thing which Kleon does is understood to be a manifestation of 
some vicious or silly attribute, we are told that this was an 
instance of his absurd presumption, arising out of the success 
of Pylus, and persuading him that he was the only general who 
could put down Brasidas, But if the success at Pylus had 
really filled him with such overweening military conceit, it is 
most unaccountable that he should not have procured for 
himself some command during the year which immediately 
succeeded the affair at Sphaktena — the eighth year of the war : 
a season of most active warlike enterprise, when his presumption 
and influence arising out of the Sphakterian victory must have 

* Thucyd. il. 63 . T^i w6\€<^s Vfiat fUbt ry Ttfiwfi4y<ff kirb rov ipxftyp 
^irtp iwayrts iLydWt<r$ 9 f ^orj 0 €iyf Koi ^^vytiy robs wdyovs pLrjb* r 4 t rifiiit 
biuKttv^ &C* c. 62. aXtrx^oy Si fxoyras itfxnptS^yai 4 Krtapiivovs krvx^*f^^> 
Conlrait the tenor of the two speeches of Perikl^s (Thucyd. i. 140- 144 ; ii. 
60-^) with the description which Thucydides gives of the simple “avoid* 
ance of nsk (rb iuclrSvyoy) which characterised Nikias (v. l6). 
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been fresh and glowing. As he obtained no command during 
this immediately succeeding period, we may fairly doubi 
whether he ever really conceived such excessive personal pre 
sumption of his own talents for war, and whether he did no! 
retain after the affair of Sphakteria the same character which 
he had manifested in that affair— reluctance to engage in mili- 
tary expeditions himself, and a disposition to see them com- 
manded as well as carried on by others. It is by no means 
certain that Kleon, in proposing the expedition against Amphi- 
polis, originally proposed to take the command of it himself : I 
think it at least equally probable, that his original wish was to 
induce Nikias or the Strategi to take the command of it, as in 
the case of Sphakteria, Nikias doubtless opposed the expedi- 
tion as much as he could. When it was determined by the 
people, in spite of his opposition, he would peremptorily 
decline the command for himself, and would do all he could 
to force it upon Kleon, or at least would be better pleased to 
see it under his command than under that of any one else. 
He would be not less glad to exonerate himself from a danger- 
ous service, than to see his rival entangled in it And he 
would have before him the same alternative which he and his 
friends had contemplated with so much satisfaction in the 
affair of Sphakteria ; either the expedition would succeed, in 
which case Amphipolis would be taken — or it would fail, and 
the conseciuence would be the ruin of Kleon, 'Fhe last of the 
two was really the more probable at Amphipolis — as Nikias 
had erroneously imagined it to be at Sphakteria. 

It is easy to see however that an expedition proposed under 
these circumstances by Kleon, though it might command a 
majority in the public assembly, would have a large proportion 
of the citizens unfavourable to it, and even wishing that it 
might fail. Moreover, Kleon had neither talents nor experi- 
ence for commanding an army ; so that the being engaged 
under his command in fighting against the ablest officer of the 
time, could inspire no confidence to any man in putting on 
hk armour. From all these circumstances united, politick as 
well as military, we are not surprised to hear that the hoplites 
whom he took out with him went with much reluctance.' An 
ignorant general with unwilling soldiers, many of them politic- 
ally disliking him, stood little chance of wresting Amphipolis 
from Brasidas. But had Nikias or the Strategi done their duty 
and carried the entire force of the city under competent com- 
mand to the same object, the issue would probably have been 
^ Thucyd. v, 7. /col oXkoBmv «t iiKOvrtt aifrf 
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different as to gain and loss — certainly very different as to 
dishonour. 

Kleon started from Peirseus, apparently towards the be^- 
ning of August, with 1200 Athenian, Leninian, and Imbrian 
hoplites, and 300 horsemen — troops of excellent quality and 
condition ; besides an auxiliary force of allies (number not 
exactly known) and thirty triremes. This armament was not 
of magnitude at all equal to the taking of \mphipolis ; for 
Brasidas had equal numbers, besides all the advantages of the 
position. But it was a part of the scheme of Kleon, on arriv- 
ing at Eion, to procure Macedonian and Thracian reinforce- 
ments before he commenced his attack. He'first halted in his 
voyage near Ski6ne, from which place he took away such of 
the hoplites as could be spared from the blockade. He next 
sailed across the Gulf from Pallene to the Sithonian peninsula, 
to a place called the Harbour of the Kolophonians near 
Torone.^ Having here learnt that neither Brasidas himself 
nor any considerable Peloponnesian garrison were present in 
Tor6n6, he landed his forces, and marched to attack the town 
— sending ten triremes at the same time round a promontory 
which separated the harbour of the Kolophonians from Tor6n6, 
to assail the latter place from seaward. 

It happened that Brasidas, desiring to enlarge the fortified 
circle of Toron^, had broken down a [X)rtion of the old wall, 
and employed the materials in building a new and larger wall 
enclosing the proasteion or suburb. This new wall appears to 
have been still incomplete and in an imperfect state of defence. 
Pasitelidas, the Peloponnesian commander, resisted the attack 
of the Athenians as long as he could ; but when already begin- 
ning to give way, he saw the ten Athenian triremes sailing into 
the harbour, which was hardly guarded at all. Abandoning 
the defence of the suburb, he hastened to repel these new 
assailants, but came too late, so that the town was entered 
from both sides at once. Brasidas, who was not far off, 
rendered aid with the utmost celerity, but was yet at five 
miles* distance from the city, when he learnt the capture and 

' The town of Tor6ne was situated near the extremity of the Sithonian 
peninsula, on the side looking towards Fallen^. But the territory belong- 
ing to the town comprehend^ all the extremity of (he peninsula on bexh 
sides, including the terminating point Cape Ampelos — Top- 

vvaifir ifcpJiy (Flerodot. vii. 1 22). Herodotus calls the Singitic Gulf, BdXMr- 
r^iy kyrioy Topwyijt (vii. 122). 

The ruins of Tor6n$, bearing the ancient name, and Kufo, a land-locked 
harbour near it, are still to seen (Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 119). 
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was obliged to retire unsuccessfully. Pasitelidas the com- 
mander, with the Peloponnesian garrison and the Toronaean 
nidjc population, were despatched as prisoners to Athens ; 
w/jjJe the 7bron:ean women and children, by a fate but too 
(ommon in those days, were sold as slaves.^ 

After this not unimportant success, Kleon sailed round the 
promontory of Athos to Eion at the mouth of the Strymon, 
within three miles of Amphipolis. From hence, in execution 
of his original scheme, he sent envoys to Perdikkas, urging 
him to lend effective aid as the ally of Athens in the attack of 
Amphijjolis, with his wIkjIc forces; and to Polles the king of 
the 'I'hracian Odomantes, inviting him also to come with as 
many Thracian mercenaries as could be levied, d'he hxlonians, 
the 'rhracian tribe nearest to Amphipolis, took part with 
lirasida.s. The local influence of the banished Thucydides 
would no longer be at tiie service of Athens— much less at the 
service of Kleon. Awaiting the expected reinforcements, Kleon 
employed himself, first m an attack upon Stageirus in the 
Strymonic (iulf, which was repulsed — next ujjon (jalepsus, on 
the coast op|)()site the island of Thaso.s, which was successful. 
But the reinforcements did not at once arrive, and being too 
weak to attack Amphipolis without them, he was obliged to 
remain inactive at luon ; while Brasidas on his side made 
no movement out of Amphipolis, but contented himself with 
keeping constant watch over the h)r(es of Kleon, the view of 
which he commanded from his station on the hill of Kerdy- 
lium, on the western bank of the river, communicating with 
Amphipolis by the bridge. Some days elapsed in such in- 
action on both sides. lEit the Athenian hojihtes, becoming 
impatient of doing nothing, soon began to give vent to those 
feelings of dislike which they had brought out from Athens 
against their general, “ whose ignorance and cowardice (says 
the historian) they contrasted wnth the skill and bravery of his 
opponent.’”^ Athenian hoplites, if they felt such a sentiment, 
were not likely to refrain from manifesting it. And Kleon was 
presently made aware of the fact in a manner sufficiently 
painful to iorce him against his will into some movement ; 
which however he did noi intend to be anything else than a 
^ Thucyd. V. 3 

® Thucyd v 7 'o recuy /uev V<rvx‘^C*^’* f'frtiTa fjy ay Kd(r 6yj 

woiyjirai ivfp b HpdcrfSaT w \ fTo Tcci’* ydp crTpaT lu'Tcyy d^$ou^yoey fxty ttj 
J 5 pa A»^aAo7il|,o^^kajv r^v rj'yejuoylay, wpbs oiay ^^irtipiay koI r6\- 

fiay oTos dytWKrr-rjiuoiTvyris Kal ^aXanlas yfyT](Toiro, koI oitcoOty ws &Koyr€s 
{vktjA^ov, aicrfid^tyos rby Bpovy, teal ov ^ov\6pLfvo5 avrovt Sid t 6 iy 
axn<f &apvyt<T$ai, dyaXa^d^y 
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march for the purpose of surveying the ground all round the 
city, and a demonstration to escape the appearance of doing 
nothing — being aware that it was impossible to attack the place 
with any effect before his reinforcements arrived. 

To comprehend the impoitant incidents which folU^wed, it 
is necessary to say a few words on the topography of Amj^hi- 
polis, as far as we can understand it on the imperfect evidence 
before us. 'I'hat city was placed on the left bank of the 
Strymon, on a conspicuous hill around which the river makes 
a bend, first in a south-westerly direction, then, after a sliort 
course to the snuthw'ard, back in a south-easterly direction. 
Ara[)hipoIis had for its only artifu'ial fort ifi(\at ion one long wall ; 
which began near the point nortlw^ist of the town, w’here the 
river narrows again into a channel, after passing through the 
laJce Kerkinitis — ascended along the eastern side of the hill, 
crossing the ridge which connects it with Mount Pang.eus, - 
and then descenrkd so as to touch the river again at another 
point south of the town thus being as it w’ere a string to the 
highly-bent bow^ formed by the river. On three sides, north, 
west, and south, lht‘ city was defended only by the Strvmon. 
It was thus visibh" without anv intervening w'nll to s[)ectat()rs 
from the side of llu* sea (south), as well as from the suk* of the 
continent (or west and north ^). At some little distaiK'e below 

* 7'hiicvci IV 102 T?)r pvy iniKfws, *A/j.(p(iroKiy*Ayywy utv6fiafr9y, 

Tin 4 ^' a/.i<p 6 T*pa w^pi^fi^oxno^ rov ^rpt^uoyos, avrijy, rtlx*t 

/j,cucp<p 4 k wora^ov 4 s worauhy ir€pi<payy] 4 t $d\a(rady rt <coi r^y 

fjwtipoy ^KKTfy 

'O Ka\\iy 4 <pvpos irvrafxhs Srpu/xwi', Kunpid. Rhcsu.s, 3^6. 

At ttie end of this volume is a plan which will convey some idea of the 
hill of Amphipf'ilis and the circumjacent tcrnii»ry: compare the plan in 
t oloncl Ivcake, Travels in Northern Gieece, vol ni. ch. xxv. p. 191, and 
that (from Mr. Hawkins) which is annexed to the third volume of Dr 
.Xrnold’s Thucyduies, combined with a Dissertation which apj)ears in the 
sccoml volume of the same work, p. 450 See also the remarks in Kutzen, 
Dc Atheniensium impcrio circa Strvinonem, ch. 11 p 18 21 ; Weisscnhorn, 
Heitrkge zur genaueren Krforschungder alt-gnechischcn Geschichte, p 152- 
156- CouMnery, Voyage dans la Macedoine, vol 1. ch iv p, 12^ seq. 

Colonel lA'uke supposes the ancient bridge to have been at the same fxunt 
of the river as the modem bridge ; that is north of Amphijxihs, and a little 
westward of the comer of the lake. Gn this point I differ from him, and 
have placed it (with Dr. Arnold) near the soutn-castern end of the reach of 
the Stiyinon, which ffows round Amphipolis. But there is another circum- 
stance, in which Colonel Leake’s narrative corrects a material error in Dr. 
Arnold’s Dissertation. Colonel Leake particularly notices the high ndge 
which connects the hill of Amphipolis with Mount Pang^ui to the eastward 
(pp. 182, 183, 191-194), whereas Dr. Arnold represents them as separated 
by a deep ravine (p. 451) : upon which latter supposition the whole account 
of Klcon\ march and survey appears to me unintelligible. 
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the point where the wall touched the river south of the city, 
was the bridge,* a communication of great importance for the 
whole country, which connected the territory of Amphipolis 
with that of Argilus. On the western or right bank of the 
river, bordering it and forming an outer bend corresponding to 
the bend of the river, was situated Mount Kerdylium. In fact, 
the course of the Strymon is here determined by these two 
steep eminences, Kerdylium on the west and the hill of 
Amphipolis on the east, between which it flows. At the time 
when Hrasidas first took the place, the bridge was totally 
unconnected with the long city wall. But during the interven- 
ing eighteen months, he had erected a palisade work (probably 
an earthen bank topped with a palisade) connecting the two. 
By means of this palisade, the bridge was thus at the time of 
Kleon’s expedition comprehended within the fortifications of 
the city ; so that Brasidas, while keeping watch on Mount 
Kerdylium, could pass over whenever he chose into the city, 
without impediment.'* ’ 


The epithet which Thucydides gives to Amphipolis, “conspicuous both 
towards the se.i and towards the land,” which occasions some perplexity to 
the commcnt.Uors, appoar.s to me one of obvious propriety. Amphipolis 
was indeed situated on a hill ; so were many other towns : but its pe^li- 
arity was, that on three sides it had no wall to interrupt the eye of the 
vpcctiitor : one of those sides was towards the sea. 

Kut/en and Cousin^ry m.ike the Long Wall to be a segment of a curve 
highly lient touching the river at both ends. But I agree with Weissen- 
born ih.U this is in.aduussible ; and that the words “long wall” imnlv 
Mjiiietliing near a straight direction. ^ ^ 

Ar*xft ri> iTf^AitT^a tA^ov rijt ^ia$d(Ttu)s : see a note a few parses iigo 
upm these vsoids. 'I'his does not ncccss«inly imply that the bridge was at 
any considerahle distance from the extreme point where the Long Wall 
touched the river to the south : but this latter point was a good way off 
from the town proix*rly so called-which occupied the higher slope of the 
nill. We arc not to suppose that the iv/io/e space between the Long Wall 
and the river was covered by buIldln^^^, 

^ I hucyd. V. lo. Kal 6 (Biasulas) Kurd rds M rh aravpccjxa irvAas 
Kal rds wpunas Tov pattpov rtlxovs 6yros (Bfi Bp6a(p rhy SShy 

ravrrjy tvBtiay, fjw^p yvy^ See. ^ 

The cviil.in.iiioii which I ba\c here given to the word irToi/paiuo is not 
given by an\ one else: but it appears to me the onl) one calculated to 
miiiart ('le.trness and consi.stency to the whole narrative. 

When lirasidas surpri.seil Amphipolis hrst, the bridge was completely un- 
o.nnected with the I.ajng Wall, and at a certain distance from it. But when 
riuic>iiides wrote his history, there were a [jair of connecting wails between 
the bridge and the fortilications of the city as they then stoorl-oi. 
ruxn &air,p oSy (tv. 103)- the whole fortifications of the city had been 
altered during the intermctiiate period. 

Now the question is-was the I.ong Wall of ,\mphipolis connected, or un- 
connected, with the brulge, at the time ot the conflict between Brasidas and 
Kleon? Whoever reads the narrative of Thuc>dides attentively wiJl see 1 
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In the march which Kleon now undertook, he went up to the 
top of the ridge (which runs nearly in an e;istorIy direction from 
Amphipolis to Mount Pangicus) in order to survey the city and 
its adjoining ground on the northern and north- astern side, 
which he had not yet seen ; that is, the side towards the lake, 
and towards Thrace ^ — which was not visible from the lower 
ground near Eion. The road which he was to take from Eion 
lay at a small distance eastward of the l iiy Long Wall, and from 
the palisade which connected that wall with the bridge. But 
he had no expectation of being attacked in his m;uch - the 

think, that they must have l>cen connected, tlioui’h Thucydides does ni>t in 
express terms specify the fact. For if the budge had been detached from ilie 
wall, as It was when Brasidas surprised the place hrst - the hill of Kcrdy- 
lium on the op{X)Site side of theri\cr would have been an unsafe jMJSition for 
him to (Kcupy, He might have l)c‘en cut ofl from Amphipolis hy an enemy 
attacking the bridge. But we shall find him remaining quietly on the hill 
of Kerdylmm with the perfect security of entering Amphipolis .it any 
moment that he chose If it be urged, tnat the bridge, tliough unconnected 
with the I^ng Wall, might still lx; under a strong sep.iratc g^iard, I reply, 
that on that supposition an enemy Iroin Kion wiuild naturally attack I lie 
bridge first. To have to defend a bridge completely detached from the city, 
simply by means of a large constant guard, would materially aggiavate the 
difficulties of Brasidas. If it had iKen jxisMblc to attack the bridge 
separately from the city, something must have l>ccn said aU)Ut it in describ- 
ing the ojierationsof Kleon, who is represeiUe<l as finding nothing to meddle 
with except the fortifications of the town. 

.\ssuming then that ihcre was such a line of connexion Initw'ecn the bridge 
and the Long Wall, added hy Hrasid.is since his first capture of the place — 

I know no meaning so natural to give to the word <jravpu»^a No other 
distinct meaning is proposed by any one. There was of course a gale (or 
more than one) in the Long Wall, Ie.'i<hng into the space enclosed by the 
fialisade ; through thus gate Brasidas would enter the town when he crossed 
from Kerdylium. This gate is called by Thucydides cd 
irvKai. There must have l>oen also a g.ate (or more than one) in the f)alisadc 
Itself, leading into the space without . so that passengers or cattle traversing 
the bridge irom the westward and going to Myrkinus would not 

necessarily be obliged to turn out of their way and into the town of 
Amphipolis. 

On the plan at the end of this volume, the line running nf*arly from north 
to south represents the Long Wall of Agnon, touching the river at Ixjth 
ends, and Ixiunding as well as fortifying the town of Amphipolis on its 
eastern side. 

The shorter line, which cuts off the southern extremity of this I^mg Wall, 
and joins the river immediately below the bridge, represents the irraupufia 
or jilisade ; probably it was an earthen mound and ditch, with a strong 
palisade at the top. 

By means of this palisade, the bridge was included in the fortifications of 
Amphipolis, and Brasidas could pass over from Mount Kerdylium into the 
city whenever he pleased. 

* Thucyd. V. 7 — compare Colonel Leake, /, r. p. 182 — a{nht\ 409 nr 0 rh 
rov ^pufi^yQf, xal rV ryjs M rfj 0^^^, itt 
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rathtr as Brasidas with the larger portion of his force was visible 
on Mount Kerdylium. Moreover the gates of Amphipolis were 
all shut — not a man was on the wall — nor were any symptoms 
of movement to be detected. As there was no evidence before 
him of intention to attack, he took no precautions, and marched 
in careless and disorderly array.^ Having reached the top of 
the ridge, and posted his army on the strong eminence fronting 
the highest j)ortion of the Long Wall, he surveyed at leisure 
the lake before him, and the side of the city which lay towards 
7'hrace— or towards Myrkinus, Drabeskus, &c. — thus viewing 
all the descending portion of the Long Wall northward towards 
the Strymon. The perfect quiescence of the city imposed upon 
and even astonished him. It seemed altogether undefended, 
and he almost fancied, that if he had brought battering engines, 
he could have taken it forthwith.^ Impressed with the belief 
that there was no enemy prepared to fight, he took his time to 
survey the ground ; while his soldiers became more and more 
relaxed and careless in their trim— some even advancing close 
up to the walls and gates. 

7* KciTa titcxy 5# fMaWop K<py) iyaBaiy^iy tov \u>p(oVf yn) T^jy 
^*l(w%apa<rKtviiy wtpUjMuyfv, ovx rtf a<r(pa\(:, ffv kyayKd(rjrai, Trf/}t(rx^<r«v, 
aAA if KVK\(p wtpKTrds $l(f, alp4\iTmv r^y irdAiy. 

Ihe words ovx 'rtf ititpaKo, <Sfc., do not refer to piflCco wapacrKtxrtiv, as 
the Scholi.ast (with whom Dr. Arnold a^ees) considers them, but to the 
general i)iirf)ose and dLsjx.sitions of Kleon. He marched up, not like one 
who will have rnc^re than sufficient means of safety, in case of being put on 
his defence ; but like one who is going to surround the city and take it at 
once. 

Nor do these last words represent any real design conceived in the mind 
of Kleon (for Amphipolis from its locality couhi net be really surrounded), 
but are merely given as illustrating the careless confidence of his march 
from hion up to the ridge : in the same manner as Herodotus describes the 
forward rush of the Tersians l)efore the Imttlc of Plat.xa, to overtake the 
Greeks whom they supposed to lie running away — Kal olroi pfy /8op rt koI 
dulKtp iwf)i(Tay,ws dyapwaab^ityoi rovs^tWrjyas (ix. 59)* compare viii.28. 

7 * o-'trrt kqI ^rix<^yds 5 ti ov KarriXBiy dfxaprtiy 

i\t 7 y ydp hy r^y w 6 \iy Sid rh ipijpoy 

I apprehend that the \erb KarrikSfy refers to the coming of the armament 
to Kion, analogous to what is said v. 2, tear hr Kfva t y Is rhy Topcoyalay 
Kt^lya: compare 1 51, in. 4, c^c. The march from Eion up to the ridge 
could not well be expressed by the word Karr^KOfy : but the arrival of the 
e\f>edition at the Strymon, the place of its destination, might be so described. 
Battenng-engines would be brought from nowhere else hut from Athens. 

Dr. Arnold interprets the word KarijXBfy to mean that Kleon had first 
marched up to a higher point, and then descended from this point upon 
Amphipolis, But I contest the correctness of this assumption, as a matter 
of topography. It does not appear to me that Kleon ever reached any 
point higher than the summit ol the hill and wall of Amphipolis. Besides, 
even if he had reached a higher point of the mountain, he could not well 
tiUk of “ bringing down battering-machines /rem tAat point.** 
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But this statt of affairs was soon materially changed. 
Brasidas, knowing that the Athenian hoplites would not long 
endure the tedium of absolute inaction, calculated that by 
affecting extreme backwardness and apparent fear, he should 
seduce Kleon into some incautious movement, of which 
advantage might he taken. His station on Mount Kerdylium 
enabled him to watch the march of the Athenian army from 
Eion, and when he saw them pass up along the road outside 
of the Long Wall of Amphipolis,^ he immediately crossed the 
river with his forces and entered the town. But it was not his 
intention to march out and offer them open battle. For his 
army, though equal in number to theirs^ was extremely inferior 
in arms and equipment;^ in which points the Atlicnian force 
now present was so admirably provided, that his own men 
would not think themselves a match for it, if the two armies 
faced each other in open field. He relied altogether on the 
effect of sudden sally and well-timed surprise, when the Athe- 
nians should have been thrown into a feeling of contemptuous 
security by an exaggerated show of impotence in their enemy. 

Having offered the battle sacrifice at the temple of Athene, 
Brasidas called his men together to address to them the usual 
encouragements prior to an engagement. After apj>ealing to 
the Dorian pride of his Peloponnesians, accustomed to triumph 
over lonians, he explained to them his design of relying 
upon a bold and sudden movement with comparatively small 
numbers, against the Athenian army when not prepared for it* 
— when their courage was not wound up to battle pitch — and 

* Thucyd. v. 6. 8« — iLyrtKdOjjro kqI abrhs M np Kfp5v\[^' fern 

8i rh toOto ^Apyt\(oify, nipav rov worapLOVf oh woKv 

*Afx^iir6\Mws^ Kod Kart (paly tro wdyra ahrdBty, &<rrt ohn f\a$ty 
ahrdSty bp^id^tvos 6 K\4(»y r^ arpar^f 8 lc. 

* Thucyd. v. 8. 

* Thucyd, v. 9. Toui ydp iyavrlovt tlKd^ct Kara(ppoy4i<rti rt y)fxu>v ir«l oIk 

ii' 4\iri(ravra% ut hy 4irt(4ABot rts ahrots is pidx'n^'f dyaBrfyai rt wphs rh 
X<tploy, Ka\ yvy krdKroos Kard 0iay rtrpa/Lipiiyovs dKiywptiy . . . oly 

in dwapdtTKtvoi 0ap<rov(rtt na) rov viraniyai w\ioy rov piiyoyros^ i^ 
wv iixoX ^a(yoyraif rpy didyoiay 4*' dy9i^ji,iy <p avrwy ri\s 

yythpLfiSt Kal wp\y (vwraxBv^'o.^ fidWoy r^y SS^ay, iyu fxiv, ike. 

The words dytip, 4 yoy rijs yyuffirfs are full of significance in regard to 
ancient military affairs. The Grecian hoplites, even the t>e5t of them, 
required to be peculiarly wound up for a battle : hence the necessity of the 
harangue from the general which always preceded. Compare Xenophon’s 
eulogy of the mannpuvres of Epaminondas before the battle of Mantineia, 
whereby he made the enemy fancy that he was not going to fight, and tcx)k 
down the preparation in the minds of their soldiers for battle — i\vat u'tv 
rmy srKfiarwv wo\ 9 filvy r)jy iy rout ‘irapcurKtidiy, See, 

(Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5, 22.) 
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when, after carelessly mounting the hill to survey the ground 
they were thinking only of quietly returning to quarters. He 
himself at the proper moment would rush out from one gate, 
and be foremost in conflict with the enemy. Klearidas, with 
that bravery which became him as a Spartan, would follow the 
example by sallying out from another gate j and the enemy, 
taken thus unawares, would probably make little resistance. 
For the Amphipolitans, this day and their own behaviour 
would determine whether they were to be allies of Lacedaemon, 
or slaves of Athens— perhaps sold into captivity, or even put to 
death, as a punishment for their recent revolt. 

These preparations, however, could not be completed in 
secrecy, iirasidas and his army were perfectly visible while 
descending the hill of Kerdylium, crossing the bridge and 
entering Amphipolis, to the Athenian scouts without More- 
over, so conspicuous was the interior of the city to spectators 
without, that the temple of Athene, and Brasidas with its 
ministers around him performing the ceremony of sacrifice, was 
distinctly recognised. The fact was made known to Kleon as 
he stood on the high ridge taking his survey, while at the same 
time those who had gone near to the gates reported that the 
feet of many horses and men were beginning to be seen under 
them, as if preparing for a sally.^ He himself went close to 
the gate, and satisfied himself of this circumstance : we must 
rei'ollect that there was no defender on the walls, nor any 
danger from missiles. Anxious to avoid coming to any real 
engagement before his reinforcements should arrive, he at once 
gave orders lor retreat, which he thought might be accomplished 
before the attack from within could be fully organised. For 
he imagined that a considerable number of troops would be 
marched out, and ranged in battle order, before the attack was 
actually begun,— not dreaming that the sally would be instanta- 
neous, made with a mere handful of men. Orders having 
been proclaimed to wheel to the left, and retreat in column on 
the left flank towards l’>ion — Kleon, who was himself on the 
top of the hill with the right wing, waited only to see his left 

' Thucyd. V lO. Ty KAtwt't, <pay*pov y^vofxivov avrov kirh rov 
KtpSv\lov Kara^dvros Kal rf? ‘k6\^i ^in<pavu oUcri^ irtpi rov itpov 

Ttif *A6i)vds dvofj.€yov Kal ravra ifpdffcTovros, kyyiWtrai {"trpovKtx^'p’h*^*^ y^p 
r6r9 Kard r^y 04ay) tri If r§ crrpartk Siwaffa tpavtph. riy iroAfpt.iwv 4y rp 
ir6\9t. See. 

Kleon did not himself su Brasidas sacrificing, or see the enemy’s army 
within the city : others on the lower ground were better situated, for 
seeing what was going on in Amphipolis, than he was while on the high 
ridge. Others saw it, and gave intimation to him. 
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and centre actually in march on the road to Eion, and then 
directed his right also to wheel to the left and follow them. 

The whole Athenian army were thus in full retreat, marching 
in a direction nearly parallel to the Long Wall of Amphinolif 
with their right or unshielded side exposed to the enemy— 
when Br^id^, looking over the southernmost gates of the 
J^ng Wall with his small detachment ready marshalled near 
him, burst out mto contemptuous exclamations on the disorder 
of their array » “These men will not stand us; I see it by the 
quivering of their spears and of their heads. Men who reel 
about in that way never stand an assailing enemv. Open the 
gates for me insrantlv, and let us .sally out with cdnfulence ’’ 

With that, both the gate of the Long Wall lu.ireM to 
the palisade, and the adjoining gate of the palis.iile itself 
w_cre suddenly thrown open, and Brasidas with his i so 
chosen soldiers issued out through them to attack the 
retreatmg Athenians. Running rapidly down the straight 
road which joined laterally the road towards haon along 
which the Athenians were marching, he charged their central 
division on the right flank.*’ Their left wing had already 


Thucyd. v. 10. Ol AySpts ov pLfyovffi (tj 
rt doparu^y rfj Ktyifff^i kcu rwy KtfaXofy’ oh ykp 
tiwdaori fity*ty rovs ^rikyras 


fityovffi ?)• hriXoi 5c twp 
rovro yiyyrjrai, ovk 


I liiMs a rematUl’lc ilhislralion of ihc regular movement of heads and 
speajs which characterise,! .a uell-oniered l...dv of Grecian honlites. 

Thiicyd. V 10. Ka! 4 Tar Ti ffraiVu’/ra irilAor, Jl rAr xpiiror 

T.V pairpoe T»fx«ur r6r, iyro, Wo tV iUy rair^y .idoae, 

jSirrp yyy yarh t4 Kaprtpuraroy roy x<-'plov Idyr, ri rpoiraroe iVTnsf 
lirasidu and his men sallied forlh by two riifierr-nt gates at the^sime 
nine. One was tlie first g.tle in the Ixing W.ill-thal is. ihe gate marked 

in order, to a person coming from the southward. The othrr was thcea/'e 

w^’n ’■i' ffraipu’pa »i/Aai)- -tli.it is, the g.itc in the I on,- 

Wall which opened /rv)w Me /a?,.,, „/>on the falna.ie .is marked No 1 

atlaa the enemy by the gate in the palisade itself, in.irked No c 

enor f "r ’■>’ J*'-'"'’'!--"- I>"»self wilb his army 

entcrid Amphi|>o!is from Mount Kerdvlium. It proliahly slooii onen a'l 
this moment when he d.rected the snilv forth : that which hii rU- 'm, hV 

fn lie ^^^g'war’ < 3 ) first' 

Toj v' 'T' Thuc)dldes-^»,p yty Hark rh Kaprepilyraroy 

knowlt^l '”' Tporoior- Wtw, -.ire not inlclligihlc willrouf lielter 

knowledge of the topography than we possess. What Thucydid«s means 

sundm'.Mh°"?"^'i,P‘''"‘ ‘he place >^we cannot tell. KniJ umk" 
sund that the trophy was erected in the road hy which a person went un to 

o^r,!"'' recollect that the expressions of Thu^ydid^s here refer 
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got beyond him on the road towards Eion. Taken completely 
unfirejured, conscious of their own disorderly array, and 
a^t(junded at the boldness of their enemy— the Athenians of 
t/ie centre were seized with panic, made not the least resist- 
a nee, and j)resently fled. Even the Athenian left, though not 
attacked at all, instead of halting to lend assistance, shared the 
panic and fled in disorder. Having thus disorganised this part 
of the ar/ny, Brasidiis passed along the line to press bis attack 
on the Athenian right : but in this movement he was mortally 
wfujnded and carried off the field unobserved by his enemies. 
Meanwhile Klearidas, sallying forth from the Thracian gate, 
had attacked the Athenian right on the ridge opposite to him, 
immediately after it began its retreat. But the soldiers on the 
Athenian right had [)robably seen the previous movement of 
Brasidas against the other division, and though astonished 
at the sudden danger, had thus a moment’s warning, before 
tliey were themselves assailed, to halt and form on the hill. 
Klearidas here found a considerable resistance, in spite of the 
desertion (jf Kleon; who, more astounded than any man in his 
army by a ('atastrophe so unlooked for, lost his presence of 
mind and fled at once ; but was overtaken b) a Thracian 
peltast from Myrkinus, and slain. His soldiers on the right 
\Mng, however, re[)elled two or three attacks in front from 
Klearidas, and maintained their ground, until at length the 
(Jhalkidian cavalry and the peltasts from Myrkinus, having 
come lorth out of the gates, assailed them with missiles in 
flank and rear so as to throw them into disorder. The whole 
Athenian aimy was thus put to flight; the left hurrying to 
Lion, the men of the right dispersing and seeking safety among 
the hilly gmimds of Langaeus in their rear. Their sufferings 
and los^, in the retreat, from the hands of the pursuing peltasts 
and cavalry, were most severe. When they at last again 
mustered at haon, not only the commander Kleon, but 600 
iVthenian hophtes, half of the force sent out, were found 
missing.^ 

So admiiably had the attack been concerted, and so entire 
was its success, that only seven men perished on the side of 
the victors. Hut of those seven, one was the gallant Brasidas 

Mt IS .vlmost p.iirifiil to read the .iccount given by Diodorus (xii. 73, 74) 
of the Kittle of Amphipolis, when one’s mind is full of the distinct and 
ylmirahle narrative of Thucydides— only defective by being too brief. It 
is difficult to believe that Diodorus is describing the same event ; so totally 
different arc all the circumstances, c-xcept that the I^cedaemonians at last 
gain the victory. To s;iy, with Wesseling in his note — “ H.rc 
conveniunt Thucydidcis ” is prodigiously below the truth 
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himself, who being carried into Amphipolis, lived just long 
enough to learn the complete victory of his troops and then 
expired. Great and bitter was the sorrow which his death 
occasioned throughout 'rhrace, especially among the Amphi- 
politans. He received, by special decree, the distinguished 
honour of interment witiiin their city — the universal habit being 
to inter even the most eminent deceased persons in a suhurl) 
without the walls. All the allies attended his funeral, in 
arms, and with military honours. His tomb was eneircled by 
a railing, and the space immediately fronting it was consi'crated 
as the great agora of the city, which was remodellc-d ac( ordingly. 
He was also proclaimed CEkist or Founder of Amphipolis, 
and as such, received heroic worship with annual games and 
sacrifices to his honour.' The \lhenian Agnon, tlie real 
founder and originally recognised CEkist of the city, was 
stripped of all his commemoialive honours and expunged from 
the remembrance of the {>eople , the buildings, which served 
as visibl(‘ memento of his name, being destroyed Full of 
hatred as the Am[)hipolitans now wxue towards Athens ‘-and 
not merely of hatred, but of fc.ir, sinie the loss wlueh they 
had just sustained of their saviour and protector they felt 
re[)ugnanre to the idea of rendering furlluT worship to an 
Athenian <Kkist It was inconv(*nient to keep up sik h a 
religious link vsith Ath(*ns, now' that they were forced to 
look anxiously to Lac txlvemc>n for assistance. Klearidas, as 
governor of Amphij>c)lis, superintended those numerous alliT- 
aiions in the city which this important change n cjuired, together 
witli the erection of the trophy, just at tlie spot where iirasidas 
had first charged tlic* Athenians, while the.* remaining armament 
of Athens, having obtained the usual truc e and buried their 
dead, returned home without further operations. 

There are few battles recorded in history wherein tlie disparity 
and contrast of the two generals opposed has been so manifest — 
consummate skill and courage on the one side against ignoranc e 
and [Xinic on the other. On the singular ability and courage of 
Brasidas there can be but one verdict of uncjualified admiration. 

^ Thucyil. V. II. Anstotle (a native of Stageiru.s near to AniphijK^hs) 
cites the sacrifices rendered to Hrasulas as an mstanre of insi nut ions 
established by special and local enactment (Kthir. Nikomach v 7). 

In reference to the aversion now entertained by the Amphijxjlitans to the 
continued worship of Agnon as their tKkisl, compare: the di‘-coursc arltlressed 
by the PUtreans to the Lacedaemonians, pleading for mercy. The Thebaris, 
if they became possessors of the Plat:eid, woultj not rontinue the sacrifK rs 
to the gods who had granted victory at the great battle of Plataca—nor 
funereal mementoes to the slam (Thuc>d. iii. 58). 
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But the criticism passed by Thucydides on Kleon, here as else- 
where, cannot be adopted without reserves. He tells us that 
Kleon undertook his march, from Eion up to the hill in front 
of Amphipolis, in the same rash and confident spirit with which 
he had embarked on the enterprise against Pylus — in the blind 
confidence that no one would resist him.* Now I have already, 
in a former chapter, shown grounds for concluding that the 
anticipations of Kleon respecting the capture of Sphakteria, 
far from being marked by any spirit of unmeasured presumption, 
were sober and judicious — realised to the letter without any 
unlooked-for aid from fortune. The remarks, here made by 
Thucydidfis on that affair, are not more reasonable than the 
judgement on it in his former chapter ; for it is not true (as he 
here implies) that Kleon expected no resistance in Sphakteria — 
he calculated on resistance, but knew that he had force sufficient 
to overcome it. His fault even at Amphipolis, great as that 
fault was, did not consist in rashness and presumption. This 
charge at least is rebutted by the circumstance, that he himself 
wished to make no aggressive movement until his reinforce- 
ments should arrive — and that he was only constrained, against 
his own will, to abandon his intended temporary inactivity 
during that interval, by the angry murmurs of his soldiers, who 
reproached him with ignorance and backwardness— the latter 
quality being the reverse of that with which he is branded by 
'I'hucydides. 

^Vhen Kleon was thus driven to do something, his march up 
to the top of the hill, for the purpose of reconnoitring the 
ground, was not in itself ill-judged. It might have been 
accomplished in perfect safety, if he had kept his army in 
orderly array, prepared for contingencies. But he suffered 
himself to be out-generalled and over-reached by that simulated 
consciousness of impotence and unw'illingness to fight, which 
Brasidas took care to present to him. Among all military 
stratagems, this has perhaps been the most frequently practised 
with success against inexperienced generals; who are thrown 
off their guard and induced to neglect precaution, not because 
they are naturally more rash or presumptuous than ordinary men, 
but because nothing except either a high order of intellect, or 
special practice and training, will enable a man to keep steadily 
present to his mind liabilities even real and serious, when there 

' Thuevd. V. 7 . Kol ^XP^O’OTO rf rpiwif frtp xol it rfjr nuXav tbruxi)<ras 
twltrrtwT* ri ^poyttr- is M**' 7^P fl^triirir ol itt^iiyai ovSira, Karii 

tiar Si fiaWos f^ij iuraffedrtiy rov »t«f 'Hjr wapoaxtuiiy 

&C. 
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is no discernible evidence to suggest their approach — much 
more when there is positive evidence, artfully laid out by a 
superior enemy, to create belief in their absence, A fault 
substantially the same had been committed by Thucydides 
himself and his colleague Eukies a year and a half before, when 
they suffered Brasidas to surprise the Strymonian bridge and 
Amphipolis ; not even taking common precautions, nor thinking 
it necessary to keep the fleet at Eion. They were not men 
peculiarly rash and presumptuous, but ignorant and unpractised, 
in a military sense ; incapable of keeping before them dangerous 
contingencies which they perfectly knew, simply because there 
was no present evidence of approaching explosion. 

This military incomi>etence, which made Kleon fall into the 
trap laid for him’ by Brasidas, also made him take wrong measures 
against the danger, when he unexpectedly discovered at last 
that the enemy within were preparing to attack him. His fatal 
error consisted in giving instant order for retreat, under the vain 
hope that he could get away before the enemy’s attack could 
be brought to bear.^ An abler officer, before he commenced 
the retreating march so close to the hostile walls, would have 
taken care to marshal his men in proper array, to warn and 
address them with the usual harangue, and to wind up their 
courage to the fighting-point. Up to that moment they had no 
idea of being called upon to fight; and the courage of (irecian 
hoplites — taken thus unawares while hurrying to get aw^ay in 
disorder visible both to themselves and their enemies, with- 
out any of the usual preliminaries of battle — was but too apt 
to prove deficient. To turn the right or unshielded flank to 
the enemy, was unavoidable, from the direction of the retreat- 
ing movement ; nor is it reasonable to blame Kleon for this, 
as some historians have done — or for causing his right wing to 
move too soon in following the lead of the left, as Dr. Arnold 
seems to think. The grand fault seems to have consisted in 
not w'aiting to marshal his men and prepare them for standing 
fight during their retreat. Let us add however — and the remark, 
if it serves to explain Kleon’s idea of being able to get away 
before he was actually assailed, counts as a double compliment 
to the judgement as well as boldness of Brasidas — that no other 
Lacedaemonian general of that day (perhaps not even Demo- 
sthenes, the most enterprising general of Athens) would have 
ventured upon an attack with so very small a band, relying 
altogether upon the panic produced by his sudden movement. 

But the absence of military knowledge and precaution is not 
' Thucyd. t, 10. Ol 6 ^%yot iwtABdy, &c. 
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the worst of Kleon's faults on this occasion. His want of 
courage at the moment of conflict is yet more lamentable, and 
divests his end of that personal sympathy which would otherwise 
have accompanied it. A commander who has been out-gener- 
alled is under a double force of obligation to exert and exp)ose 
himself to the uttermost, in order to retrieve the consequences 
of his own mistakes. He will thus at least preserve his own 
personal honour, whatever censure he may deserve on the score 
of deficient knowledge and judgement.* 

What is said about the disgraceful flight of Kleon himself 
must be applied, with hardly less severity of criticism, to the 
Athenian hoplites under him. They behaved in a manner 
altogether unworthy of the reputation of their city ; especially 
the left wing, which seems to have broken and riin away without 
waiting to be attacked. And when we read in Thuc\dides, 
that the men who thus disgraced themselves were among the 
best and the best-armed hoplites in Athens — that they came 
out unwillingly under Kleon — that they began their scornful mur- 
murs against him before he had committed any error, despising 
him for backwardness when he was yet not strong enough to 
attempt anything serious, and was only manifesting a reasonable 
prudence in awaiting the arrival of expected reinforcements — 
when we read this, we shall be led to compare the expedition 
against Amphipolis with former artifices respecting the attack of 
Sphakteria, and to discern other causes for its failure besides 
the military incompetence of the commander. These hoplites 
brought out with them from Athens the feelings prevalent 
among the political adversaries of Kleon. The expedition was 
proposed and carried by him, contrary to the wishes of these 
adversaries. They could not prevent it, but their opposition 
enfeebled it from the beginning, kept within too narrow limits 
the force assigned, and was one main reason which frustrated 
its success. 

Had Perikles been alive, Amphipolis might perhaps still have 
been lost, since its capture was the fault of the officers employed 
to defend it. But if lost, it would probably have been attacked 
and recovered with the same energy as the revolted Samos had 
been ; with the full force, and the best generals, that Athens 
could furnish. With such an armament under good officers, 
there was nothing at all impracticable in the reconquest of the 
place ; especially as at that time it had no defence on three 

* Contrast the brave death of the Lacedaemonian general Anaxibius, when 
he found himself out-generallcd and surprised by me Athenian Iphikrat^ 
(Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 8, 38). 
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sides except the Strymon, and might thus be approached by 
Athenian ships on that navigable river. The armament of 
Kleon,* even if his reinforcements had arrived, was hardly 
sufficient for the purpose. But Perikl^s would have been able 
to concentrate upon it the whole strength of the city, without 
being paralysed by the contentions of political party. He 
would have seen as clearly as Kleon, that the place could 
only be recovered by force, and that its recovery was the 
most important object to which Athens could devote her 
energies. 

It was thus that the Athenians, partly from political intrigue, 
partly from the incompetence of Kleon, underwent a disastrous 
defeat instead of carrying Amphipolis. But the death of 
Brasidas converted their defeat into a substantial victory. 
There remained no Spartan, like or second to that eminent 
man, either as a soldier or a conciliating politician ; none who 
could replace him in the confidence and affection of the allies 
of Athens in Thrace ; none who could prosecute those enter- 
prising plans against Athens on her unshielded side, which he 
had first shown to be practicable. With him the fears of 
Athens, and the hopes of Sparta, in respect to the future, alike 
disappeared. The Athenian generals Phormio and Demo- 
sthenes had both of them acquired among the Akamanians an 
influence personal to themselves, apart from their post and 
from their country. But the career of Brasidas exhibited an 
extent of personal ascendency and admiration, obtained as well 
as deserved, such as had never before been paralleled by any 
military chieftain in Greece: and Plato might well select him 
as the most suitable historical counterpart to the heroic 
Achilles.^ All the achievements of Brasidas were his own 
individually, with nothing more than bare encouragement, 
sometimes even without encouragement, from his country. 
And when we recollect the strict and narrow routine in which 
as a Spartan he had been educated, so fatal to the development 

1 Amphipolis was actually thus attacked by the Athenians, though without 
success, eignt years afterwards, by shi[>s, on the Strymon — Thucyd. vii. 9. 

c^parjtyht 'ASrjyaiwy, fxfra flfpSUKOu arpartvffat ^ir* *A^<plwo\iP 
Sp<f(l woWois, r^y pity wS\iy oux tfAfF, rfr rhy 2rpvfi6ya TtptKoplffa$ 
rpi'fiptit 4ktov worapov 4woAi6pK9i, SppL^ntyos 'Ififpaiov. (In the eighteenth 
year of the war. ) But the fortifications of the place seem to have been 
materially altered during the interval. Instead 01 one long wall, with three 
sides open to the river, it seems to have acquired a curved wall, only open to 
the river on a comparatively narrow space near to the lake ; while this 
curved wall joined the bridge southerly by means of a parallel paii of long 
walls with road between. 

• Plato, Symposion, c. 36, p. 221. 
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of everything like original thought or impulse, and so com- 
pletely estranged from all experience of party or political 
discussion — we are amazed at his resource and flexibility of 
character, his power of adapting himself to new circumstances 
and new persons, and his felicitous dexterity in making himself 
the rallying-point of opposite political parties in each of the 
various cities which he acquired. The combination “of every 
sort of practical excellence '' — valour, intelligence, probity, and 
gentleness of dealing — which his character presented, was never 
forgotten among the subject-allies of Athens ; and procured for 
other Spartan officers in subsequent years favourable pre- 
surni)tion.s, which their conduct was seldom found to realise.^ 
At the time when llrasidas perished, in the flower of his age, 
he was unquestionably the first man in Greece. And though 
it is not given to us to predict what he would have become had 
he lived, we may be sure that the future course of the war would 
have been sensibly modified ; perhaps even to the advantage of 
Athens, since she might have had sufficient occupation at home 
to k('ep her from undertaking her disastrous enterprise in Sicily. 

'riuicydides seems to take pleasure in setting forth the gallant 
exploits of Brasidas, from the first at Methon^ to the last at 
Amphipolis — not less than the dark side of Kleon ; both, 
though in dillerent senses, the causes of his banishment. He 
never mentions the latter except in connexion with some pro- 
ceeding represented as unwise or discreditable. 'I'he barbarities 
which the offended majesty of empire thought itself entitled to 
jiractise in ancient times against dependencies revolted and re- 
conquered, reached their maximum in the propositions against 
Mitylene and SkiAne : both of them are ascribed to Kleon by 
name as their author. But when we come to the slaughter of 
the Melians — equal!) barbarous, and worse in respect to grounds 
of excuse, inasmuch as the Melians had never been subjects of 
Athens — w'e find rhucydides mentioning the deed without 
naming the [)roposer.^ 

Respecting the foreign policy of Kleon, the facts already 
iic^rated w'ill enable the reader to form an idea of it as compared 
with that of his opponents. I have shown grounds for believing 
that Thucydides has forgotten his usual impartiality in criticising 
this personal enemy ; that in regard to Sphakteria, Kleon was 
really one main and indispensable cause of procuring for his 
country the greatest advantage which she obtained through- 
out the w’hole war ; and that in regard to his judgement, as 

^ Thucyd. iv. 8l. thai kut^ wdtrra 8cc. 

* Thucyd. v. ii6. 
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advocating the prosecution of war, three different times must 
be distinguished — i. After the first blockade of the hoplites in 
Sphakteria — 2. After the capture of the island — 3. After the 
expiration of the One-year truce. On the earliest of those 
three occasions, he was wrong, for he seems to have shut the 
door on all possibilities of negotiation, by his manner of dealing 
with the Lacedaemonian envoys. On the second occasion, he 
had fair and plausible grounds to offer on behalf of his opinion, 
though it turned out unfortunate : moreover, at that time, all 
Athens was warlike, and Kleon is not to be treated as the 
peculiar adviser of that policy. On the third and last occasion, 
after the expiration of the truce, the political counsel of Kleon 
was right, judicious, and truly Perikl^an — much surpassing in 
wisdom that of his opponents. We shall see in the coming 
chapters how those opponents managed the affairs of the state 
after his death — how Nikias threw away the interests of Atliens 
in the enforcement of the conditions of peace — how Nikias and 
Alkibiades together shipwrecked the power of their country on 
the shores of Syracuse. And when we judge the demagogue 
Kleon in this comparison, we shall find ground for remarking 
that Thucydides is reserved and even indulgent towards the 
errors and vices of other statesmen— harsh only towards those 
of his accuser. 

As to the internal policy of Kleon, and his conduct as a 
politician in Athenian constitutional life, we have but little 
trustworthy evidence. There exists indeed a portrait of him 
drawn in colours broad and glaring — most impressive to the 
imagination, and hardly effaceable from the memory ; the 
portrait in the “ Knights ” of Aristophanes. It is through this 
representation that Kleon has been transmitted to posterity, 
crucified by a poet who admits himself to have a personal 
grudge against him, just as he has been commemorated in the 
prose of an historian whose banishment he had pro}X)sed. Of 
all the productions of Aristophanes, so replete with comic 
genius throughout, the “Knights” is the most consummate 
and irresistible — the most distinct in its character, sym inetry, 
and purpose. Looked at with a view to the object of its 
author, both in reference to the audience and to Kleon, it 
deserves the greatest possible admiration, and we are not 
surprised to learn that it obtained the first prize. It dis- 
plays the maximum of that which wit combined with malice 
can achieve, in covering an enemy with ridicule, contempt, 
and odium. Dean Swift could have desired nothing worse, 
even for Ditton and Wbistoa The old man Demos of Pnyx, 
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introduced on the stage as personifying the Athenian people— 
Kleon, brought on as his newly-bought Paphlagoni^ slave, 
who by coaxing, lying, impudent and false denunciation of 
others, has gained his masters ear, and heaps ill-usa^e upon 
every one else, w’hile he enriches himself the Knights or 
chief members of what we may call the Athenian aristocracy, 
forming the Chorus of the piece as Kleon^s pronounced enemies 
—the Sausage-seller from the market-place, who instigated by 
Nikias and Demosthenes along with these Knights, overdoes 
Kleon in all his own low arts, and supplants him in the favour of 
I )emos— all this, exhibited with inimitable vivacity of expression, 
forms the masterpiece and glory of libellous comedy. The 
effect produced upon the Athenian audience when this piece 
was represented at the Lenaean festival (January b.c. 424, about 
six months after the cai)ture of Sphakteria), with Kleon himself 
and most of the real Knights present, must have been intense 
beyond what we can now easily imagine. That Kleon could 
maintain himself after this humiliating exposure, is no small 
proof of his mental vigour and ability. It does not seem to 
have impaired his influence — at least not permanently. For 
not only do we see him the most effective opponent of peace 
during the next two years, but there is ground for believing that 
the poet himself found it convenient to soften his tone towards 
this j)Owerful enemy. 

So ready are most writers to find Kleon guilty, that they are 
satisfied with Aristophanes as a witness against him ; though 
no other public man, of any age or nation, has ever been con- 
demned upon such evidence. No man thinks of judging Sir 
Robert VV^alpole, or Mr. Fox, or Mirabeau, from the numerous 
lampoons put in circulation against them. No man will take 
measure of a political Englishman from “ Punch,’* or of a French- 
man from the Charivari.” d'he unrivalled comic merit of the 
“ Knights ” of Aristo[)hanes is only one reason the more for 
distrusting the resemblance of its picture to the real Kleon. 
We have means too of testing the candour and accuracy of 
Aristophanes by his delineation of Sokrates, w^hom he introduced 
in the comedy of “ ( 'louds ” in the year after that of the 
“Knights.” As a comedy, the Clouds ” stands second only 
to the ‘‘Knights”: as a picture of Sokrates, it is little better 
than pure fancy : it is not even a caricature, but a totally 
diflerent person. W'e may indeed perceive single features of 
resemblance ; the bare feet, and the argumentative subtlety, 
belong to both : but the entire portrait is such, that if it bore 
a diflerent name, no one would think of comparing it with 
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Sokratfts, whom we know well from other sources. With such 
an analogy before us, not to mention what we know generally 
of the portraits of Perikl^s by these authors, we are not 
warranted in treating the portrait of Kleon as a likeness, except 
on points where there is corroborative evidence. .Vnd we may 
add, that some of the hits against him, where we can acci- 
dentally test their pertinence, are decidedly not founded in fact 
— as for example where the poet accuses Kleon of having 
deliberately and cunningly robbed Demosthenes of his laurels 
in the enterprise against Sphakteria.^ 

In the prose of 'Phucydides, we find Kleon described as a 
dishonest politician — a wrongful accuser of others — the most 
violent of all the citizens.* Throughout the verse of Aristo- 
phanes, these same charges are set forth with his characteristic 
emphasis, but others are also sui>eradded — Kleon practises the 
basest artifices and deceptions to gain favour with the people, 
steals the public money, receives bribes and extorts com- 
positions from private persons by wholesale, and thus enrirlies 
himself under pretence of zeal for the public treasury. In the 
comedy of the ** Acharnians,*' represented one year earlier than 
the Knights/' the tx)et alludes with great delight to a sum of 
five talents, which Kleon had been coinj)elled ‘^to disgorge": 
a pre.sent tendered to him by the insular subjects of Athens 
(if we may believe Theoponipus) for the purpose of procuring 
a remission of their tribute, and which the Knights, whose 
evasions of military service he had exposed, compelled him to 
relinquish.® 

But when we put together the different heads of indictment 
accumulated by Aristophanes, it will be found that they 
are not easily reconcilcable one with the other. For an 
Athenian, whose temper led him to violent crimination of 
others, at the inevitable price of multiplying and exasperating 
personal enemies, would find it [peculiarly dangerous, if not 
impossible, to carry on peculation for his own account. If, on 
the other hand, he took the latter turn, he would be inclined 

1 Aristophan. Equit. 55, 391, 740, &c. In one passage of the play, Kl^^on 
is reproacned with pretending to be engaged at Argos in measures for 
winning the alliance of that city, but in reality, under cover of this pro- 
ceeding, carrying on clandestine negotiations with the I>accdienionians 
(464), In two other passages, he is denounced as Ixring the person who 
obstructs the conclusion of pesLce with the Lacedaemonians (790, 1390). 

* Thucyd. v. 17 ; iii. 45- Kara 4 pay 4 ar*pos /xfv tJyai KOJcovpymVt xol 
iLVitrr 6 rtpot hta$dK\cDy — fiiat^raros ro0y woKirUfy 

• Aristophan. Acham. 8, with the Scholiast, who quotes from Theopom 
pus. Theopompus, Fragment. 99, 100. 10 1, cd. Diaot. 
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to purchase connivance from others even by winking at real 
guilt on their part, far from making himself conspicuous 
as a calumniator of innocence. We must therefore discuss 
the side of the indictment which is indicated in Thucydides; 
not Kleon as truckling to the people and cheating for his own 
pecuniary profit (which is certainly not the character implied 
in his speech about the Mitylenaeans as given to us by the 
historian but Kleon as a man of violent temper and fierce 
political antipathies— a bitter s[)caker — and sometimes dishonest 
in his calumnies against adversaries. These are the qualities 
which, in all countries of free debate, go to form what is called 
a great opposition speaker. It was thus that the elder Cato — 
“the universal biter, whom i*ersej)hone was afraid even to 
admit into Hades after his death'* — was characterised at Rome, 
even by the admission of his admirers to some extent, and in a 
still stronger manner by those who were unfriendly to him, as 
Thucydides was to Klcon.-^ In Cato such a temper was not 

« The (Hihhc speaking of Kleon was characterised by Aristotle and Theo- 
ponipus (see Schol. ad f.ucian. Timon, c. 30), not as wheedling, but as full 
of airogance: in this latter point too like that of the elder Cato at Rome 
( IMutarch, Cato, c. 14). The derisory tone of Cato in his public speaking, 
t<x), IS said to have been impertinent and disgusting (Plutarch, Reipub. 
Gercncl. Pr.vcept., p. 803, c. 7). 

An epigiam which Hutarch (Cato, c. i) gives us, from a poet con- 
tempiu.uy ot Cato the C ensor, describes him — 

llij.voi', nay^aKtryiv, yKavKOfji^aTov, ov6i Bavovra 
IlfVKioi' •iv '\t6r}y U9(><rtii>oyr} Bryttai, 

Livy says, m an eloquent encomium on Cato (\xxix. 40) — “ Simultates 
nimio pluies et exenuerunt eum, et ipse exercuit ejus : nec facile dixeris 
utrum inagis presserit dim nol)iliias, an ille agiiaverit nobilitatcm. Asperi 
proeuldubio ainmi, et linguie acerlw et immodice liberne fuit : sed invicti a 

cupulUatibusammi et rigidx mnoerntue: conlemptorgratKXjdivitiarum. 

I luiu'Mcut nmm \itd, turn censuram jxitentem premebat nobilitas; coierantque 
candidati omnes .\d dejiciendum honurc eum ; non solum ut ipsi potius adi- 
piscerentur, nec (piia mdignabanlur novum hommem const. rem videre ; sed 
etiam qinxl itistem censuram, penculosamque multorum fam.v, et ad /]fso a 
plett^que et lifdoiiii .////., 'o, ex|>eetabant ” 

See also Plutarch (Cato, e, 15, i6-"his compaiison between Aristcid^s 
and Cato, c. 2) alxnit the protligunis number of accus.itions in which Cato 
WMs engaged, either as prosetuior or as i^rty pruMCUtcd. His bitter feud 
with the nohhUu is anal('gi>us to that of Kleon ;igamst the Hippeis. 

I need hardly sa} that the comparison of Cato with Kleon applies only to 
domestic ixililies ; in the military courage an<l cnerg)' for which Cato is dis- 
tinguished, Kleon is utterly wanting. We are not entitled to ascribe to him 
anything like the supcnorily of knowledge and general intelligence which 
we find recorded of Cato. 

The expression of Cicero respecting Kleon— “ turbulentum quidem civem, 
sell uinen el(^|uentem ” (Cicero, Ikutus, 7) appears to he a translation of the 
epithets of Thucydides - -ySiaiifraTaf — ry widayunaros (iii, 45). 
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inconsistent with a high sense of public duty. And Plutarch 
recounts an anecdote respecting Kleon, tliat on first beginning 
his political career, he called his friends together, and dissolved 
his intimacy with them, conceiving that private friendships 
would distract him from his paramount duty to the common' 
wealth.^ 

Moreover, the reputation of Kleon, as a frequent and un- 
measured accuser of others, may be explained partly by a 
passage of his enemy Aristophanes : a passage the more deserv- 
ing of confidence as a just representation of fact, since it 
appears in a comedy (the “ Frogs rei)resented (405 b.c.) 
fifteen years after the death of Kleon, and five years after that 
of Hyperbolus, when the poet had less motive for misrepre- 
sentations against either. In the “ Frogs,'* the scene is laid in 
Hades, whitlier the god Dionysus goes, in the attire of Heraklfis 
and along with his slave Xanthias, for the purpose of bringing 
up again to earth the deceased poet Euripides. Among the 
incidents, Xanthias in the attire which his master had worn, 
is represented as acting with violence and insult towards two 
hostesses of eating-houses ; consuming their substance, robbing 
them, refusing to pay when called upon, and even threatening 
their lives with a drawn sword. Upon which, the women, 
having no other redress left, announce their resolution of calling, 
the one upon her protector Kleon, the other on Hyperbolus, 
for the purpose of bringing the offender to justice before the 
dikastery.*-^ This passage shows us (if inferences on comic 
evidence are to be held as admissible) that Kleon and Hyper- 
bolus became involved in accusations partly by helping i>oor 
persons, who had been wronged, to obtain justice before the 
dikastery. A rich man who had suffered injury might purchase 
of Antipho or some other rhetor, advice and aid as to the 
conduct of his complaint. But a ix)or man or woman would 
think themselves happy to obtain the gratuitous suggestion, 
and sometimes the auxiliary speech, of Kleon or Hyperbolus ; 

The remarks made too by Latin critics on the style and IcmfKr of Cato’s 
speeches, might almost seem to Xye a translation of the words of Thucy<ii( 16 » 
awut Kleon. Frontosaid about Cato — “ Concionatur Cato i^este^ Gracchus 
turbulentc, Tullius copiose. Tam in judiciis sctvtt idem Cato, triumphat 
Cicero, tumultuatur Gracchus.*’ See DUbneFs edition of Meyer’s Oralorum 
Romanorum Fragmenta, p. 117 (Paris, 1837). 

' Plutarch, Reip. Gcr. Prsecep., p. 806. Compare two other passages 
in the same treatise, p. 805, where Plutarch speaks of the Air^voia koI $€iy 6 rfit 
of Kleon ; and p. 812, where he says, with truth, that Kleon was not at all 
qualified to act as general in a campaign. 

• Aristophan. Rin. 566'576. 
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who would thus extend their own popularity, by means very 
similar to those practised by the leading men in Rome. 

But besides lending aid to others, doubtless Kleon was often 
also a prosecutor, in his own name, of official deliriquents, real 
or alleged. That some one should undertake this duty, was 
indispensable for the protection of the city j otherwise the 
responsibility to which official persons were subjected after 
their term of office would have been merely nominal : and we 
have proof enough that the general public morality of these 
official persons, acting individually, was by no means high. 
But the duty was at the same time one which most persons 
would and did shun. The prosecutor, while obnoxious to 
general dislike, gained nothing even by the most complete 
success ; and if he failed so much as not to procure a minority 
of votes among the dikasts, ecjual to one-fifth of the numbers 
present, he was condemned to pay a fine of looo drachms. 
What was still more serious, he drew upon himself a formidable 
mass of private hatred, from the friends, partisans, and the 
political club, of the accused party—extremely menacing to his 
own future security and comfort, in a community like Athens. 
There was therefore little motive to accept, and great motive to 
decline, the task of prosecuting on public grounds. A prudent 
politician at Athens would undertake it occasionally, and against 
special rivals ; but he would carefully guard himself against the 
reputation of doing it frecpiently or by inclination — -and the 
orators c(jnstantly do so guard themselves, in those speeches 
which yet remain. 

It is this re{>utation which Thucydides fastens upon Kleon, 
and which, like Cato the censor at Rome, he probably merited; 
from native acrimony of temper, from a powerful talent for 
invective, and from his position both inferior and hostile to the 
Athenian knights or aristocracy, who overshadowed him by 
their family importance. But in what proportion of cases his 
accusations were just or calumnious — the real question upon 
which a candid judgement turns ™we have no means of deciding 
either in his case or in that of Cato. “To lash the wucked 
(observes Aristophanes himself^) is not only no blame, but is 

^ Here again we find Cato the cider represented as constantly in the 
forum at Rome, lending aid of this kind and espousing the cause of others 
whi^ had grounds of complaint (Plutarch, Cato, c. 3), wpwt tls iyopi^y 
<caJ Tfaplararai ro7s — rovs pLty Bavfxacrriis ko) ^l\ovs ^Krar^ 

Sia r^y ^vyrjyoptwy, S:c. 

■ Aristophan. Equit. 1271 — 

Aoijopno’ai TQ^ irr* «iri'<^ovoK, 

'AAA^ TC|4J| TOiri 6^i€ 
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even a matter of honour to the good.” It has not been common 
to allow to Kleon the benefit of this observation, though he is 
much more entitled to it than Aristophanes. For the attacks 
of a poetical libeller admit neither of defence nor retaliation ; 
whereas a prosecutor before the dikastery found his opjxment 
prepared to reply or even to retort — and was obliged to specify 
his charge, as well as to furnish proof of it — so that there was 
a fair chance for the innocent man not to be confounded with 
the guilty. 

The quarrel of Kleon with Aristophanes is said to have arisen 
out of an accusation which he brought against that poet' in tlie 
senate of Five Hundred, on the subject of his second comedy, 
the “ Babylonians,’* exhibited b.c 426, at the festival of the 
urban Dionysia in the month of March. At that seiison many 
strangers were i)resent at Athens ; especially many visitors and 
deputies from the subject-allies, who were bringing their annual 
tribute. And as the “ Babylonians ” (now lost), like so many 
other productions of Aristophanes, was full of slashing ridicule 
not only against individual citizens, but against the functionaries 
and institutions of the city^ — Kleon instituted a complaint 
against it in the senate, as an exposure dangerous to the public 
security before strangers and allies. We have to recollect that 
Athens was then in the midst of an embarrassing war — that the 
fidelity of her subject-allies was much doubted — that Lesbos, 
the greatest of her allies, had been reconquered only in the 
preceding year, after a revolt both troublesome and perilous to 
the Athenians. Under such circumstances, Kleon might see 
plausible reason for thinking that a political comedy of the 
Aristophanic vein and talent tended to degrade the city in the 
eyes of strangers, even granting that it was innocuous when 
confined to the citizens themselves. The poet complains* that 
Kleon summoned him before the senate, with terrible threats 
and calumny : but it does not appear that any penalty was 
inflicted. Nor indeed had the senate competence to find him 
guilty or punish him, except to the extent of a small fine. 

' It appears that the complaint was made ostensibly against Kallislratus, 
in whose name the poet brought out the ** Babylonians ’ (Schol. ad Ansi. 
Vesp. 1284), and wno was of^course the responsible party — though the real 
author was doubtless perfectly well known. The Knights” was the first 
play brought out by the poet in his own name. 

® See Acharn. 377, with the Scholia, and the anonymous biography of 
Aristophanes. 

Both Meineke (Aristoph. Fragm. Comicq. Gr. vol. li. p. 966) and Ranke 
(Commentat. de Anstoph. Vita, p. cccxxx) try to divine the plot of the 
** Babylonians ; ” but there is no sufficient information to assist them. 

* Aristoph. Acharn. 355 - 475 ' 
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They could only bring him to trial before the dikastery, which 
in this case plainly was not done. He himself however seems 
to have felt the justice of the warning ; for we find that three out 
of his four next following plays, before the peace of Nikias (the 
“Achamians,” the “Knights,” and the “Wasps were repre- 
sented at the Lenaean festival,' in the month of January, a season 
when no strangers nor allies were present. Kleon was doubtless 
much incensed with the play of the “ Knight.s, ’ and seems to have 
annoyed the poet either by bringing an indictment against him 
for exercising freeman’s rights without being duly qualified 
(since none but citizens were allowed to appear and act in the 
dramatic exhibitions), or by some other means which are not 
clearly explained. We cannot make out in what way the poet 
met him, though it appears that finding less public sympathy 
than he thought himself entitled to, he made an apology without 
intending to be bound by it.* Certain it is, that his remaining 
plays subsequent to the “Knights,” though containing some few 
bitter jests against Kleon, manifest no second deliberate plan 
of attack against him. 

* Sec the arguments prefixed to these three plays ; and Acham. 475 $ 
Equit. 881. 

It is not known whether the first comedy entitled the ** Clouds ** (repre- 
sente<l in the earlier part of b.c. 423, ayear after the ** Knights, "and a year 
l)cforc the Wasps ") appeared at the LenDcan festival of January, or at the 
urban Dionysia in March. It was unsuccessful, and the poet partially 
altered it with a view to a second representation. If it be true that this 
second representation took place during the year immediately following 
(b.c. 422 : see Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hcllenici ad ann. 422), it must have 
been at the urban Dionysia in March, just at the time when the truce for 
one year was coming to a close ; for the “ Wasps " was represented in that 
year at the lenaean festival, and the same poet would hardly be likely to 
bring out two plays. The inference which Ranke draws from Nubes 310, 
that it was represented at the Dionysia, is not however very conclusive 
(Ranke, Commentat. de Aristoph. Viti, p, dexxi, prefixed to his edition of 
the Plutus). 

* See the obscure passage, Vespae 1285 ; Aristoph. Viti Anonymi, 

p. xiii. ed. Bckkcr ; Deraosthen. cont, Meid, p. 532. 

It appears that Aristophanes was of ^ginetan parentage (Acharn. 629) ; 
so that the ypa^^ (frfar (indictment for undue assumption of the rights of an 
Athenian citizen) was founded upon a real fact. Between the time of the 
conquest of ^4£gina by Athens, and the expulsion of the native inhabitants 
in the first year of the Peloponnesian war (an interval of about twenty 
years), probably no inconsiaerable number of ifiginetans became inter- 
mingled or intermarried with Athenian citizens. Specially men of poeti- 
cal talent in the subject-cities would find it their interest to repair to 
Athens : Ion came from Chios, and Achieus from Eretria ; both tragic 
composers. 

Tne comic author Eupolis seems also to have directed some taunts 
against the foreign origin of Aristophanes — if Meinekc is correct in his 
interpretation of a passage (Historia Comicor. Gnec. i. p. III). 
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The battle of AmphipoUs removed at once the two most pro- 
nounced individual opponents of peace, Kleon and Brasidas. 
Athens too was more than ever discouraged and averse to 
prolonged fighting ; for the number of hoplites slain at Amphi- 
polis doubtless filled the city with mourning, besides the 
unparalleled disgrace now tarnishing Athenian soldiership. 
The peace-party under the auspices of Nikias and Laches, 
relieved at once from the internal opposition of Kleon, as 
well as from the foreign enterprise of Brasidas, were enabled to 
resume their negotiations with Sparta in a spirit promising 
success. King Pleistoanax, and the Spartan ephors of the year, 
were on their side equally bent on terminating the war, and the 
deputies of all the allies were convoked at Sparta for discussion 
with the envoys of Athens. Such discussion was continued 
during the whole autumn and winter after the battle of Amphi- 
polis, without any actual hostilities on either side. At first the 
pretensions advanced were found very conflicting ; but at length, 
after several debates, it was agreed to treat uf)on the basis of 
each party surrendering what had been acquired by war. The 
Athenians insisted at first on the restoration of Platsea; but the 
Thebans replied that Platrea was theirs neither by force nor by 
treason — but by voluntary capitulation and surrender of the 
inhabitants. This distinction seems to our ideas somewhat 
remarkable, since the capitulation of a besieged town is not less 
the result of force than capture by storm. But it was adopted 
in the present treaty ; and under it the Athenians, while fore- 
going their demand of Platasa, were enabled to retain Nisaea, 
which they had acquired from the Megarians, and Anaktorium 
and Sollium^ which they had taken from Corinth. To ensure 
accommodating temper on the part of Athens, the Spartans 
held out the threat of invading Attica in the spring, and of 
establishing a permanent fortification in the territory : and they 
even sent round proclamation to their allies, enjoining all the 
details requisite for this step. Since Attica had now been 
exempt from invasion for three years, the Athenians were 
probably not insensible to this threat of renewal under a 
permanent form. 

At the beginning of spring — about the end of March, 421 
B.C. — shortly after the urban Dionysiaat Athens — the important 

^ Thucyd. ▼. 17-30. The statement in cap. 30 seems to show that this 
was the ground on which the Athenians were allowed to retain Sollium and 
Anaktonum. For if their retention of these two places had Inrcn fhstinctly 
and in terms at rariance with the treaty, the Corinthians would doubtless 
have chosen this fact as the ostensible ^ound of their complaint : whereas 
they preferred to have recourse to a wpitrxritM or sham-plea. 
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treaty was concluded for the term of fifty years. The followinf 
were its principal conditions : — 

1. All shall have full liberty to visit all the public temples ol 
Greece — for purposes of private sacrifice, consultation of oracle, 
or visit to the festivals. Every man shall be undisturbed botli 
in going and coming —[The value of this article will be fell 
when we recollect that the Athenians and their allies had been 
unable to visit either the Olympic or the Pythian festival since 
the beginning of the war.] 

2. The Delphians shall enjoy full autonomy and mastery ol 
their temple and their territory. — [This article was intended tc 
exclude the ancient claim of the Phokian confederacy to the 
management of the temple ; a claim which the Athenians had 
once supported, before the Thirty years’ truce : but they had 
now little interest in the matter, since the Phokians were in the 
ranks of their enemies.] 

3. There shall be peace for fifty years between Athens and 
Sparta with their respective allies, with abstinence from mischief 
either overt or fraudulent, by land as well as by sea. 

4. Neither party shall invade for purposes of mischief the 
territory of the other — not by anyartificeor under any pretence. 

Should any subject of difference arise, it shall be settled by 
equitable means, and by oaths tendered and taken, in form to 
be hereafter agreed on. 

5. 7 he Lacedaemonians and their allies shall restore Amphi- 
polis to the Athenians. 

They shall further relinquish to the Athenians Argilus, 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skdlus, Olynthus, and Spartdlus. But 
these cities shall remain autonomous, on condition of paying 
tribute to Athens according to the assessment of Aristeid^s. 
Any citizen of these cities (Amphipolis as well as the others) 
who may choose to quit them shall be at liberty to do so, and to 
carry away his property. Nor shall the cities be counted here- 
after either as allies of Athens or of Sparta, unless Athens shall 
induce them by amicable persuasions to become her allies, 
which she is at liberty to do if she can. 

The inhabitants of Mekyberna, Sanft, and Singe, shall dwell 
independently in their respective cities, just as much as the 
Olynthians and Akanthians. — [These were towns which adhered 
to Athens and were still numbered as her allies ; though they 
were near enough to be molested by Olynthus ^ and Akanthus, 
against which this clause was intended to ensure them.] 

' Coinimre v, 39 with y. 18, which seems to me to refute the explanation 
suggested by Dr. Arnold, and adopted by Poppo. 
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The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall restore Panaktum 
to the Athenians. 

6. The Athenians shall restore to Sparta Koryphasium, 
Kythera, Methdnfe, Pteleum> Atalantfe — with all the captives in 
their hands from Sparta or her allies. They shall further release 
all Spartans or allies of Sparta now blocked up in Ski6n£. 

7. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall give back all the 
captives in their hands, from Athens or her allies. 

8. Respecting Ski6ne, Tor6n6, Sermylus, or any other town 
in the possession of Athens — the Athenians may take their own 
measures. 

9. Oaths shall be exchanged between the contracting parties 
according to the solemnities held most binding in each city 
respectively, and in the following words — I will adhere to this 
convention and truce sincerely and without fraud. The oaths 
shall be annually renewed, and the terms of peace shall be in- 
scribed on columns at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus, as 
well as at Sparta and Athens. 

10. Should any matter have been forgotten in the present 
convention, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians may alter it by 
mutual understanding and consent, without being held to violate 
their oaths. 

These oaths were accordingly exchanged. They were taken 
by seventeen principal Athenians, and as many Spartans, on 
behalf of their respective countries — on the 26th day of the 
month Artemisius at Sparta, and on the 24th day of Elaphe- 
bolion at Athens, immediately after the urban Dionysia ; Plei- 
stolas being Ephor eponymus at Sparta, and Alkaeus Archon 

The use of the word kirQ66vru}p in regard to the restoration of Amphi* 
polls to Athens — and of the word wapiioiray in regard to the relinquish- 
ment of the other cities— deserves notice. Those who drew up the treaty, 
which is worded in a very confused way, seem to have intentied that the 
word irap^8o<rav should apply both to Amphipolis and the other cities— 
but that the word kuMyrttv should apply exclusively to Amphipolis. 
The word wckptZoaar is applicable also to the restoration of Amphipolis — 
for that which is restored is of course delivered up, But it is remarkable 
that this word irap^5o(rav does not properly apply to the other cities ; 
for they were not delivered up to Athens — they were only relinquished^ as 
the clauses immediately following further explain. Perhaps there is a 
little Athenian pride in the use of the word — first to intimate indirectly 
that the Lacedaemonians were to deliver up various cities to Athens — then 
to add words afterwards, which show that the cities were only to be 
relinquished — not surrendered to Athens. 

The provision for guaranteeing liberty of retirement and carrying away 
of property, was intended chiefly for the Amphipolitans, who would 
naturally desire to emigrate, if the town had b^n actually restored to 
Athens. 
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eponymus at Athens. Among the LAce^monians swearing 
are included the two kings, Agis and Pleistoanax — the Ephor 
Pleistolas (and perhaps other ephors, but this we do not know) 
—and Tellis, the father of Brasidas. Among the Athenians 
sworn are comprised Nikias, Laches, Agnon, Lamachus, and 
Demosthenes. 1 

Such was the peace (commonly known by the name of the 
peace of Nikias) concluded in the beginning of the eleventh 
spring of the war, which had just lasted ten full years. Its 
conditions being put to the vote at Sparta in the assembly 
of deputies from the Ivacedaemonian allies, the majority 
accepted them ; which, according to the condition adopted 
and sworn to by every member of the confederacy,* made it 
binding upon all. There was indeed a special reserve allowed 
to any particular state in case of religious scruple, arising out of 
the fear of ofTending some of their gods or heroes. Saving this 
reserve, the peace had been formally acceded to by the decision 
of the confederates. But it soon appeared how little the vote 
of the majority was worth, even though enforced by the strong 
pre.ssure of Lacedaemon henself — when the more powerful 
members were among the dissentient minority. The Boeotians, 
Megarians, and Corinthians all refused to accept it. 

The Corinthians were displeased because they did not recover 
Sollium and Anaktorium ; the Megarians, because they did not 
regain Nis.ea ; the Bceotians, because they were required to 
surrender Panaktum. In spite of the urgent solicitations of 
Sparta, the deputies of all these powerful states not only 
denounced the peace as unjust, and voted against it in the 
general assembly of allies— but refused to accept it when the 
vote was carried, and went home to their respective cities for 
instructions,-'' 

Such were the conditions, and such the accompanying 
circumstances, of the peace of Nikias, which terminated, or 
professed to terminate, the great Peloponnesian War, after a 
duration of ten years. Its consequences and fruits — in many 
respects such as were not anticipated by either of the concluding 
parties — will be seen in the following chapters. 

* Thucyd. v. 19. 

* Thucyd. v. 17-30. tc t^patrav (the Lacedemonians said) 

airroitr (the Corinthians) roi/s TSpxovs koI ^^17 Srt ov Btxoyrai rkf 

ABrivalaty vwoySds, upr^s^ivov Kvpiov tjyai 5 rt hy rh rmw ivpmdxwy 

ffy ti fj ^pwe^y Kw\vfia f. 

* Thucyd. v. 22. 
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CHAPTER LV 

FROM THE PEACE OF NIKIAS TO THE OLYMPIC FESTIVAL OF 

OLYMPIAD 90 

My last chapter terminated with the peace called the Peace 
of Nikias, concluded in March 421 b.c* — between Athens and 
the Spartan confederacy, for fifty years. 

This peace — negotiated during the autumn and winter suc- 
ceeding the defeat of the Athenians at Amphipolis, wherein 
both Kleon and Brasidas were slain — resulted partly from the 
extraordinary anxiety of the Spartans to recover their captives 
who had been taken at Sphakteria, partly from the discourage- 
ment of the Athenians, leading them to listen to the peace 
party w’ho acted with Nikias. 'The general principle aiiopted 
for the peace was, the restitution by both parties of what had 
been accjuired by war — yet excluding such places as had been 
suriendered by oipitulation : according to which reserve, the 
Athenians, while prevented from recovering Plata'a, continued 
to hold Nisa^a, the harbour of Megara. I'hc I^aceda?momans 
engaged to restore Amphipolis to Athens, and to relnujuish 
their connexion with the revolted ahies of Athens in 'Thrace — 
that is, Argilus, Stageirus, Akanthus, Sk 61 us, Olynthus, and 
Spartolus. These six ( itics, however, were not to be enrolled 
as allies of Athens unless they chose voluntarily to become so 
— but only to \)ixy regularly to Athens the tribute originally 
assessed by Aristcides, as a sort of recompense for the pro- 
tection of the J^gean sea against ]>rivatc war or [iir.icy. Any 
inhabitant of Amphipolis or the other cities, who chose to 
leave them, was at liberty to do so and to carry away his pro- 
perty. Further, the I^cedc'emonians covenanted to restore 
Panaktum to Athens, together with all the Atiienian prisoners 
in their possession. As to Skione, 'Torone, and Sermylus, the 
Athenians were declared free to take their own measures. On 
their part, they engaged to release all captives in their hands, 
either of Sparta or her allies; to restore Pylus, Kythera, 
Methbne, Pteleon, and Atalantfe ; and to liberate all the 
Peloponnesian or Brasidean soldiers now under blockade in 
Skione. 

Provision was also made, by special articles, that all Greeks 
should have free access to the sacred Pan- Hellenic festivals. 
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either by land or sea ; and that the autonomy of the Delphian 
temple should be guaranteed. 

The contracting parties swore to abstain in future from all 
injury to each other, and to settle by amicable decision any 
dispute which might arise.* 

I.astly, it was provided that if any matter should afterwards 
occur M having been forgotten, the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians might by mutual consent amend the treaty as 
they thought fit. So prepared, the oaths were interchanged 
between seventeen principal Athenians and as many principal 
I.accdaemonians. 

Earnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the peace and 

ratified as it had been by the vote of a majority among her 
confederates— still there was a powerful minority who not only 
refused their assent, but strenuously protested against its con- 
ditions. The Corinthians were discontented because they did 
not receive back Sollium and Anaktorium; the Megarians 
because they did not regain Nisaea; the Bceotians, because 
Panaktum was to be restored to Athens; the Eleians also, on 
some other ground which we do not distinctly know. All 
of them moreover took common offence at the article which 
provided that Athens and Sparta might by mutual consent, and 
without consulting the allies, amend the treaty in any way that 
they thought proper.* Though the peace was sworn, there- 
fore, the most powerful members of the Spartan confederacy 
remained all recusant. 

So strong was the interest of the Spartans themselves, how- 
ever, that having obtained the favourable vote of the majority, 

hSk'ir° through, even at the risk of 

breaking up the confederacy. Besides the earnest desire of 
recovering their captives from the Athenians, they were further 
alarmed by the fact that their truce for thirty years concluded 

aoSic^t^rfin expiring. They had indeed made 

application to Argos for renewing it, through Lichas the Snartan 
proxenus of that city. But the Argeians had refused SSm 
upon the inadmissible condition that the border terntory of 
should be ceded to them: there was reason to*^ear 
therefore that this new and powerful force might be thrown 
into the scale of Athens, if war were allowed to continue.* 

peace been sworn, than the 
Spartans proceeded to execute its provisions. S)ts being 
drawn to determine whether Sparta or Athens should be thf 
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first to make the cessions required^ the Athenians drew the 
favourable lot : — an advantage so very great, under the circum* 
stances, that Theophrastus affirmed NUiias to have g^ned the 
point by bribery. There is no ground for believing such 
alleged bribery ; the rather, as we shall presently find Nikias 
gratuitously throwing away most <rf the benefit which the lucky 
lot conferred.^ 

The Spartans began their compliance by forthwith releasing 
all the Athenian prisoners in their hands, and despatching 
Ischagoras with two others to Amphipolis and the Thracian 
towns. These envoys were directed to proclaim the peace 
as well as to enforce its observance upon the Thracian towns, 
and especially to command Klearidas, the Spartan commander 
in Amphipolis, that he should surrender the town to the Athe- 
nians. But on arriving in Thrace, Ischagoras met with nothing 
but unanimous opposition : and so energetic were the remon- 
strances of the Chalkidians, both in Amphipolis and out of it, 
that even Klearidas refused obedience to his own government, 
pretending that he was not strong enough to surrender the place 
against the resistance of the Chalkidians. Thus completely 
baffled, the envoys returned to Sparta, whither Klearidas thought 
it prudent to accompany them, partly to explain his own conduct, 
partly in hopes of being able to procure some modification of 
the terms. But he found this impossible. He was sent back 
to Amphipolis with peremptory orders to surrender the place 
to the Athenians, if it could possibly be done ; if that should 
prove beyond his force, then to come away, and bring home 
every Peloponnesian soldier in the garrison. Perhaps the 
surrender was really impracticable to a force no greater than 
that which Klearidas commanded, since the reluctance of the 
population was doubtless obstinate. At any rate, he repre- 
sented it to be impracticable : the troops accordingly came 
home, but the Athenians still remained excluded from Amphi- 
polis, and all the stipulations of the peace respecting the 
Thracian towns remained unperformed. Nor was this all. 
The envoys from the recusant minority (Corinthians and others), 
after having gone home for instructions, had now come back 
to Sparta with increased repugnance and protest against the 
injustice of the peace, so that all the efforts of the Spartans to 
bring them to compliance were fruitless.* 

The Spartans were now in serious embarrassment. Not 
having executed their portion of the treaty, they could not 
demand that Athens should execute hers: and they were 
* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10, • Thucyd. v. 2 X, 22* 
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threatened with the double misfortune of forfeiting the con- 
fidence of their allies without acquiring any of the advantages 
of the treaty. In this dilemma they deterinined to enter into 
closer relations, and separate relations, with Athens, at all 
hazard of offending their allies. Of the enmity of Argos, 
if unaided by Athens, they had little apprehension ; while the 
moment was now favourable for alliance with Athens, from the 
decided pacific tendencies reigning on both sides, as well as 
from the known philo-Laconian sentiment of the leaders Nikias 
and Laches. The Athenian envoys had remained at Sparta 
ever since the swearing of the peace — awaiting the fulfilment 
of the conditions; Nikias or Laches, one or both, being very 
probably among them. When they saw that Sparta was unable 
to fulfil her bond, so that the treaty seemed likely to be 
cancelled, they would doubtless encourage, and perhaps may 
even have suggested, the idea of a separate alliance between 
Sparta and Athens, as the only expedient for covering the 
deficiency; promising that under that alliance the Spartan 
captives should be restored. Accordingly a treaty was con- 
cluded between the two, for fifty years — not merely of peace, 
but of defensive alliance. Each party pledged itself to assist in 
repelling any invaders of the territory of the other, to treat 
them as enemies, and not to conclude peace with them without 
the consent of the other. This was the single provision of the 
alliance, — with one addition, however, of no mean importance, 
for the security of I^cedaemon. The Athenians engaged to 
lend their best and most energetic aid in putting down any 
rising of the Helots which might occur in I^conia. Such 
a provision indicates [powerfully the uneasiness felt by the 
l^cedaemonians res[)ccting their serf-population. But at the 
present moment it was of peculiar value to them, since it 
bound the Athenians to restrain, if not to withdraw, the Messe- 
nian garrison of Pylus, planted there by themselves for the 
express purpose of provoking the Helots to revolt. 

An alliance with stipulations so few and simple took no long 
time to discuss. It was concluded very speedily after the 
return of the envoys from Amphipolis — probably not more than 
a month or two after the former peace. It was sworn to by the 
same individuals on both sides ; with similar declaration that 
the oath should be annually renewed, — and also with similar 
proviso that Sparta and Athens might by mutual consent either 
enlarge or contract the terms, without violating the oath.^ 

* Thucyd. v, 23. The treaty of alliance seems to have been drawn up at 
Sparta, and approved or concerted with the Athenian envoys ; then sent to 
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Moreover the treaty was directed to be inscribed on two 
columns ; one to be set up in the temple of Apollo at Amykiae, 
the other in the temple of Athfinfi in the acropolis of Athens. 

The most important result of this new alliance was something 
not specified in its provisions, but understood, we may be well 
assured, between the Spartan Ephors and Nikias at the time 
when it was concluded. All the Spartan captives at Athens 
were forthwith restored,' 

Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the pacific and 
acquiescent feeling now reigning at Athens, as well as the 
strong philo-Laconian inclinations of her leading men, (at this 
moment Alkibiades was competing with Nikias for the favour 
of Sparta, as will be stated presently,) than the terms of this 
alliance, which bound Athens to assist in keeping down the 
Helots — ^and the still more important after-proce^ing, of re- 
storing the Spartan captives. Athens thus parted irrevocably 
with her best card, and promised to renounce her second best 
— without obtaining the smallest equivalent beyond what was 
contained in the oath of Sparta to become her ally. For the 
last three years and a half, ever since the capture of Sphakteria, 
the possession of these captives had placed her in a position of 
decided advantage in regard to her chief enemy — advantage, 
however, which had to a certain extent been countervailed by 
subsequent losses. This state of things was fairly enough 
represented by the treaty of peace deliberately discussed during 
the winter, and sworn to at the commencement of spring ; 
whereby a string of concessions, reciprocal and balancing, had 
been imposed on both parties. Moreover, Athens had been 
lucky enough in drawing lots to find herself enabled to wait for 
the actual fulfilment of such concessions by the Spartans, 
before she consummated her own. Now the Spartans had not 
as yet realised any one of their promised concessions : nay 
more — in trying to do so, they had displayed such a want either 
of power or of will, as made it plain, that nothing short of the 
most stringent necessity would convert their promises into 
realities. Yet under these marked indications, Nikias per- 
suades his countrymen to conclude a second treaty which 
practically annuls the first, and which ensures to the S[>artans 

Athens, and there adopted by the people ; then sworn to on both sides. 
The interval between this second treaty and the first (ov TroAAy V<rr 9 pcy, 
V. 24) may have been more than a month ; for it comprised the visit of the 
Lacedaemonian envoys to AmphipoHs and the other towns of Thrace — the 
manifestation of resistance in those towns, and the return of Klearidas to 
Sparta to give an account of his conduct 

' Thucyd. v. 24. 
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gratuitously all the main benefits of the first, with little or none 
of the correlative sacrifices. The alliance of Sparta could 
hardly be said to count as a consideration : for such alliance 
was at this moment (under the uncertain relations with Argos) 
not less valuable to Sparta herself than to Athens. There can 
be little doubt that if the game of Athens had now been played 
with prudence, she might have recovered Amphipolis in 
exchange for the captives : for the inability of Klearidas to 
make over the place, even if we grant it to have been a real 
fact and not merely simulated, might have been removed by 
decisive co-operation on the part of Sparta with an Athenian 
armament sent to occupy the place. In fact, that which 
Athens was now induced to grant was precisely the original 
proposition transmitted to her by the Lacedaemonians four 
years before, when the hoplites were first enclosed in 
Sphakteria, but before the actual capture. They then tendered 
no equivalent, but merely said, through their envoys, ^‘Give us 
the men in the island, and accept, in exchange, peace, together 
with our alliance.” ^ At that moment there were some plausible 
reasons in favour of granting the proposition : but even then, 
the case of Kleon against it was also plausible and powerful, 
when he contended that Athens was entitled to make a better 
bargain, liut notVy there were no reasons in its favour, and a 
strong concurrence of reasons against it. Alliance with the 
Spartans was of no great value to Athens : peace was of 
material importance to her — but [)eace had been already sworn 
to on both sides, after deliberate discussion, and required now 
only to be carried into execution. That equal reciprocity of 
concession, which presented the best chance of permanent 
lesult, had been agreed on ; and fortune had procured for her 
the privilege of receiving the purchase-money before she handed 
over the goods. Why renounce so advantageous a position, 
accepting in exchange a hollow and barren alliance, under the 
obligation of handing over her most precious merchandise 
upon credit— and upon credit as delusive in promise as it 
afterwards proved unproductive in reality ? The alliance in 
fact prevented the peace from being fulfilled : it became (as 
Thucydides liimself*'* admits) no peace, but a simple suspension 
of direct hostilities. 

' Thucyd. iv. 19 , AeuttBeufiSyioi vfias wpoKaXovyrai is oirovZiLS koI 
hdKv<riy woXif^oVf ii96ms 9ip4\y7\v koI «al iWriy ipiXiay 

woW^y Ka\ olKtt6rfjra is iWijXovs inrdpxfty, kyrairovyrts Toi;i ix rijs 
yiiaov 6,v^pas. 

* Thuevd. V. ad. ovk tlnhs hy tlpiitn^y aifrijy tcpiOijyat, 
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Thuqrdidfis states on more than one occasion, — and it was 
the sentiment of Nikias himself, — that at the moment of 
concluding the peace which bears his name, the |X)sition of 
Sparta was one of disadvantage and dishonour in reference to 
Athens.^ He alludes chiefly to the captives in the hands of 
the latter — for as to other matters, the defeats of Delium and 
Amphipolis, with the serious losses in Thrace, w^ould more than 
countervail the acquisitions of Nisiea, Pylus, Kyihera, and 
M^thone. Yet so inconsiderate and short-sii;htcd were the 
philo-Laconian leanings of Nikias and the men who now 
commanded confidence at Athens, that they threw away this 
advantage — sufTered Atlu'ns to be cheated of all those hopes 
which they had thenihelves held out as the inducement for 
peace — and nevertheless yielded gratuitously to Sparta all the 
main points which she desired. Most certainly, there was 
never any public recommendation of Kleon (as far as our 
information goes) so ruinously impolitic as this alliance with 
Sparta and surrender of the captives, wherein both Nikias and 
Alkibiades concurred. Probably the Spartan Ephors amused 
Nikias, and he amused the Athenian assembly, with falla- 
cious assurances of certain obedience in Thrace, under alleged 
peremptory orders given to Kl(‘aridas. And now that the 
vehement leather-dresser, with his criminative elocjuence, had 
passed away, — replaced only by an inferior successor, the lamp- 
maker - Ilyperbolus — and leaving the Athenian public under 
the undisputed guidance of citizens eminent for birth and 
station, descended Irtun gods and heroes — there remained 
no one to expose effectively the futility of such assurances, f)r 
to enforce the lesson of simple and obvious |)rudence — “ Wail, 
as you are entitled to wait, until the Spartans have performed 
the onerous part of their bargain, before you perform the 
onerous part of yours. Or if you choose to relax in regard 
to some of the concessions which they have sworn to make, at 
any rate stick to the capital point of all, and lay before them 
the peremptory alternative — Amphipolis in exchange for the 
captives.’^ 

The Athenians were not long in finding out how completely 
they had forfeited the advantage of their position, and liicir chief 

^ Thucyci. V. 28. Kark ykp rhy rovroy IJ t* Xanthaipitay fid\nrra 

5^ KaK^s ^KOv(T* teal inr€pv6(prj Sik rkt ^vpupopds — ('Sitdas) \4y(Dy iv fity r<p 
a(p€r«p(f> KoXep (Athenian), ^y Si r<f ^K€(yuy iiwp*r€i (I.acedarnionian) ri^y 
ir(i\€^oy kyaiS<i\\«T0ai, &c. (v. 46). — Otf wpitroy (to the Lacedaemonians) 
ilk (vpKpopwy rj (vp,0a<rttf &c. 

■ Aristophan. Pac. 665-887. 
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means of enforcement, by giving up the captives ; which imparted 
a freedom of action to Sparta such as she had never enjoyed 
since the first blockade: of Sphakteria. Yet it seems that under 
the present Ephors S[)arta was not guilty of any deliberate or 
positive act wdiich could be called a breach of faith. She gave 
orders to Klearidas to surrender Amphipolis, if he could; if 
not, to evacuate it, and bring the Peloponnesian troops home. 
Of course the place was not surrendered to the Athenians, but 
evacuated ; and she then considered that she had discharged 
h( r duty to Athens, as far as Amphipolis was concerned, 
though she had sworn to restore it, and her oath remained 
unpiTforinedd The other 'I'hracian towns w’ere equally deaf 
to her persuasions, and equally obstinate in their hostility to 
Atliens So also were the Hecotians, Corinthians, Megarians, 
and Eleians : but the H(e{)tians, while refusing to become 
parties to the truce along with Sparta, concluded for themselves 
a separate convention (jr armistice with Athens, terminable at 
ten days’ notice on either side.* 

In this state of things, though ostensible relations of 
peace and free reciprocity of intercourse between Athens 
and Pelo()onnesus were established — tlie discontent of the 
Athenians, and the remonstram cs of their envoys at Sparta, 
soon became serious. The Lacedaemonians had sworn for 
themselves and their allies— yet the most powerful among these 
allies, and those whose enmity was most im[)orlant to Athens, 
continiKd still recusant. Neither Panaktum, nor the Athenian 
pris(jners in Hceotia, were yet restored to Athens ; nor had the 
'I’hrac'ian cities yet suhnuttcd to the peace. In reply to the 
remonstrani'es of the Athenian envoys, the Lacedaemonians 
athiiued that tliey had already surrendered all the Athenian 
[insoners in their own hands, and had withdrawn their troops 
from 'I'hrace, which was (they said) all the intervention in 
their powcT, sinc e tlie\ were not masters of Amphipolis, nor 
capable of constraining the Thracian cities against their wall. 
As to llie BccoUans and Corinthians, the Iviiced.emonians went 
so far as to profess readiness to take arms along with Athens,® 
for the purpose of constraining them to accept the peace, and 
even spoke about nannnL; a day, after whicli these recusant 
states should be proclaimed as joint enemies, both by Sparta 
and Athens. But their propositions were always confined to 

^ Thucyd. v. 21-35. ^ Thucyd. v. 32. 

* Thucyd. v. 35. K^yoyrts ms fitr* ^ABrjyalwv rovTovs, V B^Xu'Cif 
Koirr) ^ajKdffovffr w p qC 6 1 yr 0 iysv ivyypapriSt 

ots XPV^ Mh io’tdyras kpuporipois wo\tp,lovs tlvai. 
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vague words, nor would they consent to bind themselves by any 
written or peremptory instrument. Nevertlieless, so great was 
their confidence either in the sufficiency of these assurances, or 
in the facility of Nikias, that they ventured to reijinre from 
Athens the surrender of Pylus— or at least the wiihdrawal of 
the Messenian garrison with the Helot deserters from tliat 
place — leaving in it none but native Athenian soldiers, until 
further progress should be made in the pt'ace. Put the leeling 
of the Athenians was now seriously altered, and they received 
this demand with marked coldness. None 01 the stijiulations 
of the treaty in their favour had yet been [)erformed -none 
even seemed in course of being performed ; so that they now 
began to sus[)ect Sparta of dishonesty and deceit, and deeply 
regretted their inconsiderate surrender of the captives.^ d'heir 
remonstrances at Sjurta, often repeated during the course of 
the summer, produced no positive effect: nevertheless, they 
suffered themselves to be persuaded to remove the Messemans 
and Helots from Pylus to Kephalltmia, replacing them by an 
Athenian garrison * 

The Athenians liad doubtless good reason to complain of 
Sparta. But the persons of whom tlu'y had still better reason 
to complain, were Nikias and their own {)hilo-Hi( onian leaders , 
who had first acceptetl from Sparta promises doubtful as to 
execution, and next- though favoured by the lot in regard to 
priority of cession, and thus actjuirmg proof tliat Sjiarta cither 
would not or could not perform her promises rtuiounced all 
these advantages, and procurtal for Sfxirta almost gratuitously 
the only bo< 3 n for whu h she senouslv ( ared. 'The many critu s 
on Grecian history who think no term loo harsh for the 
demagogue Kleon, ought in fairness to contrast his political 
counsel with that of his rivals, and see whieh of the two 
betokens greater forethought in the management of the foreign 
relations of Athens. Amphipolis had been once lost by llie 
improvident watch of 'riuicydides and Eukles: it was now 
again lost by the imiirovident concessions of Nikias. 

So much was the Peloponnesian alliance unhinged by the 
number of states which had refused the [)eace, and so 
greatly was the ascendency of Sparta for the time impaired, 

^ Thucyd. v. 35. olty Spofyrts ol 'AOrjyaioi 

TOUT AaK# 8 ai,iio»'(oi»i pLrjh'tv Sinaioy Stayofi(T0ai^ jicTTf o6t 0 IlvAoy 
iwairo6yru>y avrwy iw€8(8o(ray, Kui Toi»f ^ fc r^t vi^trov 89 (Tfiw- 

r as ixtr t Ko yr 0 kw 08 t 8 oj k 6r t &c 

^ Thucyd. V. 35. roKAdnis xal woKKuy kdycMty ytyofi 4 v(a/y iy rtf $ 4 pMi 

TOl/Ty, &C, 
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that new combinations were now springing up in the peninsula. 
It has already been mentioned that the truce between Argoa 
and Sparta was just now expiring : Argos therefore was free, 
with her old pretensions to the headship of Peloponnesus, 
backed by an undiminished fulness of wealth, power, and 
population. Having taken no direct part in the late exhausting 
war, she had even earned money by lending occasional aid on 
both sides;' while her military force was just now further 
strengthened by a step of very considerable importance. She 
had recently set apart a body of a thousand select hoplites, 
coni[)osed of young men of wealth and station, to receive 
constant military training at the public expense, and to be 
enrolled as a separate regiment by themselves, apart from the 
other citizens.® To a democratical government like Argos such 
an institution was internally dangerous, and pregnant with 
mischief, which will be hereafter described. But at the present 
moment the democratical leaders of Argos seem to have 
thought only of the foreign relations of their city, now that her 
truce with Sparta was expiring, and that the disorganised state 
of the Spartan confederacy opened new chances to her ambition 
of regaining something like headship in Peloponnesus. 

The discontent of the recusant Peloponnesian allies was 
now inducing them to turn their attention towards Argos as 
a new chief. They had mistrusted Sparta, even before the 
peace, well knowing that she had separate interests from the 
confederacy, arising from desire to get back her captives. In 
the terms of peace, it seemed as if Sparta and Athens alone 

’ Thucyd. v. 28. Aristophan. Pac. 477, about the Argeians — 
maSoipopovyTfs AAipna. 

He characterises the Argeians as anxious for this reason to prolong the 
war between Athens and Sparta. This passage, as well as the whole tenor 
of the play, affords ground for affirming that the Pax was represented 
during the winter immediately preceding the peace of Nikias — about four 
or five months after the battle of Amphipolis and the death of Kleon and 
Brasidu ; not two years later, as Mr. Clinton would place it, on the 
authority of a date in the play itself upon which he lays too great stress. 

® Thucyd. v. 67. ^Apytio/v ol X(\m XoydSes, oTs rj nSAts iroAAou 
diTKTjiriy rwy rhr ir 6 \€^oy irapcixc. 

Diodorus (xii. 75) represents the first formation of this Thousand -regi- 
ment at Argos as having taken place just about this time, and I think he is 
here worthy of credit, so th.U I do not regard the expression of Thucydides 
as indicating a time more than two years prior to the battle of 
Mantineia. For Grecian military training, two years of constant practice 
would be a time. It is not to be imagined that the Argeian demo- 
crat would have incurred the expense and danger of keeping up this select 
regiment, during all the period of their long peace, just now coming to an 
end. 
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were regarded, the interests of the remaining allies, especially 
those in Thrace, being put out of sight. Moreover that article 
in the treaty of peace whereby it was provided that Athens 
and Sparta might by mutual consent add or strike out any 
article that they chose, without consulting the allies, excited 
general alarm, as if Sparta were meditating some treason in 
conjunction with Athens against the confederacy.* And the 
alarm, once roused, was still further aggravated by the se[>arate 
treaty of alliance between Sparta and Athens, which followed 
so closely afterwards, as well as by the restoration of the 
Spartan captives. 

Such general displeasure among the Peloponnesian stales at 
the unex|>ected combination of Athenians and Lacedjeinonians, 
strengthened in the case of each particular state by private 
interests of its own, first manifested itself openly through the 
Corinthians. On retiring from the conferences at Sparta — 
where the recent alliance between the Athenians and Sjmrtans 
had just been made known, and where the latter had vainly 
endeavoured to prevail upon their allies to accept the peace — 
the Corinthians went straight to Argos to communicate what 
had passed, and to solicit interference. They suggested to the 
leading men in that city, that it was now the duty of Argos to 
step forward as saviour of Peloponnesus, which the Lacede- 
monians were openly betraying to the common enemy — and 
to invite for that purpose, into alliance for reciprocal defence, 
every autonomous Hellenic state which would bind itself to 
give and receive amicable satisfaction in all points of differ- 
ence. They affirmed that many cities, from hatred of Sparta, 
would gladly comply with such invitation ; especially if a board 
of commissioners in small number were named, with full 
powers to admit all suitable applicants ; so that, in case of 
rejection, there might at least be no exposure before the 
public assembly in the Argeian democracy. This suggestion 
— privately made by the Corinthians, who returned home 
immediately afterwards — was eagerly adopted both by leaders 
and people at Argos, as promising to realise their long-cherished 
pretensions to headship. Twelve commissioners were accord- 
ingly appointed, with power to admit any new allies whom 
they might think eligible, except Athens and Sparta, With 
either of those two cities no treaty was allowed without the 
formal sanction of the public assembly.* 

' Thucyd. v. 29. fiolKtarrcu. AcucfSai^i^ioi 

: compare Diodorus, xii, 75. 

* Thucyd V. 28. 
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Meanwhile the Corinthians, though they had been the first 
to set the Argeians in motion, nevertheless thought it right, 
before enrolling themselves publicly in the new alliance, to 
invite a congress of Peloponnesian malcontents to Corinth. 
It was the Mantineians who made the first application to 
Argos under the notice just issued. And here we are admitted 
to a partial view of the relations among the secondary and 
interior states of Peloponnesus. Mantineia and Tegea, being 
conterminous as well as the two most considerable states in 
Arcadia, were in perpetual rivalry, which had shown itself, 
only a year and a half before, in a bloody, but indecisive 
battle.^ Tegea, situated on the frontiers of Laconia and 
oligarchically governed, was tenaciously attached to Sparta, 
while for that very reason, as well as from the democratical 
character of her government, Mantineia was less so — though 
she was still enrolled in, and acted as a member of, the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. She had recently conquered for 
herself 2 a little empire in her own neighbourhood, composed 
of village districts in Arcadia, reckoned as her subject-allies, 
and comrades in her ranks at the last battle with Tegea. This 
conquest had been made even during the continuance of the 
war with Athens — a period when the lesser states of Pelopon- 
nesus generally, and even subject-states as against their own 
imperial states, were under the guarantee of the confederacy, 
to which tlu*y wxre required to render their unpaid service 
against the common enemy— so that she was apprehensive of 
LacccLxmonian interference at the request and for the emanci- 
pation of these subjects, w’ho lay moreover near to the borders 
of Laconia. Such interference would probably have been 
in\oked earlier ; only that Sparta had been under pressing 
embarrassments- and further, had assembled no general 
muster of the confederacy against Athens — e\er since the 
disaster in S|)hakteria Hut now she had her hands free, 
together witl^ a good pretext as w'ell as motive for interference. 

Vo maintain the autonomy of all the little states, and 
prevent any ol them fiom being mediatised or grouped into 
aggregations under the ascendency of the greater, had been 
the general policy of Sparta, — especially since her own influ- 
^ Thucyd. iv. 134. 

® Thucyd. v. 20. To?! y^p MavTiv^vai fM^pos n rTj$ ApKaSlat kqt^- 
errpawro inr^fjKooy, fri tov irphs "AdTjvaiovs iroK4uo¥ 6yros, Kal Mpuiov oh 
v€pi6\p(<Tfai a<pas rovs AaKthaifiovlovs Apx^iy, koI (TXoA^k ^yov 

As to the wav in which the agreement of the mcml>ers of the confederacy 
mcHiified the relations between subordinate and imperial states, sec further 
on, pages 76 and 77, in the case of Elis and Lepreum. 
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ence as general leader was increased by ensuring to every 
lesser state a substantive vote at the meetings of the con- 
federacy.^ Moreover the rivalry of Tegea would probably 
operate here as an auxiliary motive against Mantineia. Under 
such apprehensions, the Mantineians hastened to couii the 
alliance and protection of Argos, with whom they enjo\ed the 
additional sympathy of a common democracy. Such revolt 
from Sparta “ (for so it was considered) excited great sensation 
throughout Peloponnesus, together with considerable dispo* 
sition, amidst the discontent then prevalent, to follow the 
example. 

In particular, it contributed much to enhance the im|X>rtanre 
of the congress at Corinth ; whither the IwacedaMiionians 
thought it necessary to send special envo)s to counteract tlie 
intrigues going on against them, d'heir envoy addressed to 
the Conntlnans strenuous remonstrance, and even reproach, 
for the leading part wliich they had taken in stirring up di^ 
sension among the old confedeiates, and organising a new 
confederacy under the presidenc y of Argos. “ I hey (the 
Corinthians) were thus aggravating the original guilt and 
perjury which they had committed by sc'tting at nought the 
formal vote of a majority of the confederac y, and refusing to 
accept the peace — for it was the sworn and fundamcuUal 
maxim of the confederacy, that the decision of the majority 
should be binding on all, e\ce|)t in such cases as involved 
some offence to Gods or lleroes’^ Rncouraged by the pres- 
ence of many sympathising deputies — Ihcotian, ^^egarlan, 
Chalkidian from 'Fhrace,''^ <!^c.,' - the ( oiinthians replied with 
firmness. Put they did not tliink it good policy to proclaim 
their real ground for rejecting the peace- vi/. that it had 
not procured for themselves the restoration of Sollium and 
Anaktorium ; since, first, this was a (juestion in which their 
allies present had no interest - next, it did not furnish any 
valid excuse for their resistance to the vote oi the majontv. 
Accordingly, they took their stand upon a jiretence at oie e 
generous and religious— -upon that reserve for religious sc ruples, 
which the Lacediemonian envoy had himself admitted, and 

^ Thucyd. i. 125. 

* Thuc)d. V. 29. 0 r d yr w y 5 # rtev M av r iv 4 w hoI rj 

n€koT6yyr]<ros 4s Bpovy KaBlararo u'S nal <r<plcri woirjrioy roxno, ynp.nomfs 
TrX^oy T€ Ti fiSdras /xeraartjyai aurovs nal rovs AansBaipoyiovs ipxi opyrfs 

* Thuc\d. W 30. KopiySioi 5 ^ rrapSyruy cr<pl(n r»y (vfjL/xdxt^yf ^(toi ovh* 
auTol 4St(ayro rds (nroy^ds {srapfKdkftray 5'i aurovS ainol rpdTtpoy), iyr4\fyoy 
Toti AcLKfSaipLoylois, & pisy ijZik0vyT9y ov jTjXoOvTff &yriHpvs, &C. 

n 2 
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which of course was to be construed by each member with 
reference to his own pious feeling. ‘‘ It was a religious 
impediment (the Corinthians contended) which prevented us 
from acceding to the peace with Athens, notwithstanding the 
vote of the majority ; for we had previously exchanged oaths, 
ourselves apart from the confederacy, with the Chalkidians o( 
Thrace at the time when they revolted from Athens ; and we 
should have infringed those separate oaths, had we accepted a 
treaty of peace in which these Chalkidians were abandoned. 
As for alliance with Argos, we consider ourselves free to adopt 
any resolution which we may deem suitable, after consultation 
with our friends here present” With this unsatisfactory 
answer the Lacedaemonian envoys were compelled to return 
home. Yet some Argeian envoys, who were also present in 
the assembly for the purpose of urging the Corinthians to 
realise forthwith the hopes of alliance which they had held 
out to Argos, were still unable on their side to obtain a 
decided affirmative — being requested to come again at the 
next conference.^ 

Though the Corinthians had themselves originated the idea 
of the new Argeian confederacy and compromised Argos in 
an open proclamation, yet they now hesitated about the 
execution of their own scheme. They were restrained in 
part, doubtless, by the bitterness of Lacedaemonian reproof — 
for the open consummation of this revolt, apart from its grave 
political consequences, shocked a train of very old feelings— 
but still more by the discovery that their friends, who agreed 
with them in rejecting the peace, decidedly refused all open 
revolt from Sparta and all alliance with Argos. In this 
category were the Boeotians and Megarians. Both of these 
states — left to their own impression and judgement by the 
Lacedemonians, who did not address to them any distinct 
appeal as they had done to the Corinthians — spontaneously 
turned away from Argos, not less from aversion towards the 
Argeian democracy than from sympathy with the oligarchy at 
Sparta.* They were linked together by communion of interest, 

' Thucyd. v. 30. 

* Thucyd. v. 31. BokvtoI Acal Mt^aprlf xiyovr^t 

V t p i op tf $^0 1 6wh rmv AaKt6aifioy(o»v, Kcd voixi^ovrot rijv 

Apytlotv SfffxoKpuTiay avrots iAiyap^ovfi^yois ^(r<Tov ^6fx^opoy ofyeu Tijf 
AaKf9at^oy(o>y woAtrtlaf. 

These words, wopiopw^oyoi are not clear, and have 

occasioned much embarrassment to the commentators, as well as some 
propositions for altering the text. It would undoubtedly be an improve- 
ment in the sense, if we were permitted (with Dobree) to strike out the 
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not merely as being both neighbours and intense enemies of 
Attica, but as each having a body of democratical exiles who 
might perhaps find encouragement at Argos. Discouraged by 
the resistance of these two important allies, the Corinthians 
hung back from visiting Argos, until they were pushed forward 
by a new accidental impulse — the application of the Eleians ; 
who, eagerly embracing the new project, sent envoys first to 
conclude alliance with the Corinthians, and next to go on and 
enrol Elis as an ally of Argos. This incident so confirmed 
the Corinthians in their previous scheme, that they sj^edily 

words AaKtBaificvitDV as a gloss, and ihus to construe 

as a middle verb, “ waiting to see the event," or literally, “ keeping a 
look-out about them." But taking the text as it now stands, the sense 
which I have given to it seems the Ixjst which can be elicited. 

Most of the critics translate “slighted or dcspiseil by the 

Lacedaemonians." But in the hist place, this is not true as a matter of fact : 
in the next place, if it v\ere true, we ought to have an advcrvitivc conjunc- 
tion instead of koI before since the tendency of the two tikUivcs 

indicated would then be in opposite directions. “The Ikeoiians, though 
despised by the Lacedannonians, still thought a junction with the Argcian 
democracy dangerous.’* And this is the sense which Haack actually pro- 
poses, though It does great violence to the word tta(. 

Dr. Thirlwall and l 5 r. Arnold translate wtptopc^fnyoi ** feeling themselves 
•lighted ; ” and the latter says, “ The Ba*otians and Meganans took neither 
side ; not the I^cedaemonian, for they felt that the Liceda‘monians had 
slighted them ; not the Argue, for they thought that the Argivc democracy 
would suit them less than the constitution of Sparta." Hut this again puls 
an inadmissible meaning on which means “ stood as they were." 

The Boeotians were not called upon to choose l>etwcen two sides or two 
positive schemes of action : they were invited to ally themselves with 
Argos, and this they decline doing : they prefer to reftiaitt as they are^ 
allies of Lacedaemon, but refusing to l>ccomc parties to the {>e.ace. .More- 
over, in the sense propose<i by Dr. Arnold, we .should surely find an 
adversative conjunction in place of koS, 

I submit that the word wtpiop^v does not necessarily mean “ to slight or 
despise," but sometimes ** to leave alone, to lake no notice of, to abstain 
from interfering." Thus, Thucyd. i. 24. ^EirMfiyioi—w^ptiroutny is 
KipKvpay wpia^^is-^tSutyoi cr<pas wtpiopqy ipB^ipofiiyovs^ cScc. Again, 
i. 69. icol yvy robs *ABj\ya(ovs ovy hW* iyyvt dyras srtpiop art, &c. 
The same is the sense of wtpub^ly and wtpi6\i>9aBai, li. 20. In all these 
passages there is no idea of contempt implied in the word : the “ leaving 
alone," or “abstaining from interference," proceeds from feelings quite 
different from contempt. 

’So in the passage here before us, wepiopdfXMyot seems the passive participle 
in this sense. Thucydides, having just described an energetic rcm<»nst ranee 
sent by the Spartans to prevent Corinth from joining Argos, means to 
intimate (by tne words here in discussion) that no similar interference 
was resorteo to by them to prevent the Boeotians and Meganans from join- 
ing her : “ The Boeotians and Megarians remained as they were—//// to 
themselves by the LacecLpmonians, and thinking the Argeian democracy less 
suitable to them than the oligarchy of Sparta." 
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went to Argos, along with the Chalkidians of Thrace, to join 
the new confederacy. 

The conduct of Elis, like that of Mantineia, in thus revolt- 
ing from Sparta, had been dictated by private grounds of 
(juarrel, arising out of relations with their dependent ally 
Lepreum. The Lepreates had become dependent on Elis 
some time before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in 
consideration of aid lent by the Eleians to extricate them 
from a dangerous war against some Arcadian enemies. To 
purchase such aid, they liad engaged to cede to the Eleians 
half their territory ; but had been lelt in residence and occu- 
patKJii of it, under the stipulation of paying one talent yearly 
as tribute to the Olympian Zeus --in other words, to the 
Isleians as his stewards. When the Pelojxinnesian war began, ^ 
and the Earedcemonians l)egan to call for the un[)aid service 
of the l\‘lo[)onnesian cities generally, small as well as great, 
against Athens — the Lepreates were, b) the standing agree- 
ment of tlie confederacy, exempted for the time from con- 
tinuing to pay their tribute to Elis. Such exemption ceased 
with the war , at the i:lose of which Elis bei ame entitled, 
under the same agreement, to resume the susjiended tribute. 
She accordingly required that 'the payment should then be 
recommenced : but the Lepreates refused, and when she 
proceeded to apply force, threw themselves on the protection 
of Sparta, by whose decision the hdeians themselves at first 
agreed to abide, having the general agreement of the con- 
fed( racy decidedly in their favour. Hut it presently appeared 
that Sparta was more disposed to carry out her general system 
of favouring the autonomy of the lesser states, than to enforce 
the positive agreement of the contederacy. Accordingly the 
Eleians, accusing her of unjust bias, renounced her authority 
as arbitrator, and sent a military force to occupy Lepreum. 
Nt'vertheless tiie Spartans persisted in their adjudication, pro- 
nounced Lepreum to be autonomous, and sent a body of their 
own hophtes to defend it against the Eleians. The latter 
loudly protested against this proceeding, and denounced the 
Lacednemonians as having robbed them of one of their 
dependencies, contrary to that agreement which had been 
adopted by the general confederacy when the war began, — 
to the effect that each imperial city should receive back at the 

' Thucyd. v. 31. Kal 'Axtikov woK^^ov iLv4<p€poy, firtira, 

wav<ra^^ytuy 8t^ Tp6(pa(riy rov iroX^fiov, ol ’HA-ftoi ^mjydyKa^oyf oL 8* 
irpiiwoyro irphs rovs Aant^ai^oylous. 

Eol the abetment here alluded to, see a few lines forward. 
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end of the war all the dependencies which it possessed at the 
beginning, on condition of waiving its title to tribute and 
military service from them so long as the war lasted. After 
fruitless remonstrances with Sparta, the Eleians eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity now offered of revolting from her, and 
of joining the new league with Corinth and Argos. ^ 

That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, and 
Mantineia, had now acquired such strength and confidence, 
that the Argeians and Corinthians proceeded on a joint 
embassy to 'Fegea to obtain the junction of that city — seem- 
ingly the most powerful in Peloponnesus next to Sparta and 
Argos. What grounds they had for expecting success, we are 
not told. The mere fact of Mantineia having joined Argos, 
seemed likely to deter Tegea, as the rival Arcadian power, from 
doing the same: and so it proved, — for the Tegeans decidedly 
refused the [iroposal, not without strenuous protestations that 
they would stand by Sparta in everything. The Conntliians 

^ Thucyd. v. 31. r^y IvyB^Krjv wpo<p^poi^€s iy ff fTpr/ro, & f\oyrts if rhy 
*ArriHhy ir6\t^oy Ka6l(Trayr6 tifci, ravra Ka\ i(tK$uy^ u>f o{>k Jeroy 

di(pl<rrayrai^ \'C. 

Of the agreement here .\llud«d to among the meml>ers nf the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy, we he.u only in tin'' one passage It was extremely 
important to s\ich of the confederates as ucre imperial cities— that is, which 
had subordinate or subject -allies. 

Poppo and Ploomfield wonder that the ('orinthians did not appeal to 
this agreement in order to procure the restitution of Sollmm and Anak- 
tf)rium Put they misc<»nceive, m my opinion, the scope of the agreement, 
wdiich did not relate to captures marie during the war by the common 
enemy It would be usedess for the cr^nfederai v to enter into a h>rmal 
agreement tfiat none of the memlxTs should lose .invthing through capture 
made by the enemy. This would l>c a <|uestion of suj»enoriiy of fmre - 
for no agreement could V>md the enemy Put the confederacy mi[;ht 
very well make a covenant among lhems(d\es, as to the relations 
between their own imf>erial trfivtrduUe members, and the mediaie or 
suh(’»rdinatc dependencies of each. Kach im[x.rial state consc-ntcrl to 
forego the tribute nr .serMces of its dependency, sr) king as the lattci w.as 
called upon to lend its aid m the general effort r>f the confeder.icy against 
the common enemy. But the confe<lerac\ at the same tim»* g ivf its guarantee 
that the imperial state should re entrr upon these susptndcrl rights, so soon 
as the war should l>e at an end. This guarantee was ( le.irly virdated by 
Sparta in the case of Khs and Ivcpreum On the rontrai), in the casr rjf 
Mantineia (mentioned a few' pages fxack, p. 72) the Mantinei.ins had MoUtrd 
the maxim of the confederaev, and Sparta was justified in intirh-ring at tlic 
request of their .subjects to maintain the autonomy of the latter. l or 
Thucydides expressly states, that the Mantmcians had sulwlued these 
Arcadian districts, during the ver) time while the war against Athens was 
going on — roiS y^p Mayriy€v(ri jiipot n ttjs *ApHa6las Kariarpaxro viri\Koov^ 
in Tov xphs 'Adrjyalovs woXi^ov oyros (v. 29). The Pdeians were in pos- 
session of Lepreum, and in receipt of tribute from it, before that war 
began. 
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were greatly disheartened by this repulse, which they had by 
no means expected — having been so far misled by general 
expressions of discontent against Sparta as to believe that they 
could transfer nearly the whole body of confederates to Argos. 
But they now began to despair of all further extension of 
Argeian headship, and even to regard their own position 
insecure on the side of Athens ; with whom they were not at 
peace, while by joining Argos they had forfeited their claim 
upon Sjjarta and all her confederacy, including Boeotia and 
Megara. In this embarrassment they betook them.selves to 
the Bceotians, whom they again entreated to join them in the 
Argeian alliance ; a request already once refused, and not 
likely to be now granted— but intended to usher in a different 
request preferred at the same time. The Bceotians were 
entreated to accompany the Corinthians to Athens, and obtain 
for them from the Athenians an armistice terminable at ten 
days’ notice, such as that which they had contracted for them- 
selves. In case of refusal, they were further entreated to throw 
up their own agreement, and to conclude no other without the 
concurrerx'e of the Corinthians. So far the Boeotians complied, 
as to go to Athens with the Corinthians, and back their 
application for an armistice -which the Athenians declined to 
grant, saying that the Corinthians were already included in the 
general peace, if they were allies of Sparta. On receiving this 
answer, the Corinthians entreated the Bceotians, putting it as a 
matter of obligation, to renounce their own armistice, and make 
common cause as to all future compact. But this request was 
steadily refused. The Bceotians maintained their ten days’ 
armistice ; and the Corinthians were obliged to acquiesce in 
their existing condition of peace de facto, though not guaranteed 
by any pledge of Athens. i 

Un<m vihiVs' n*‘ ti ivoKuxh Hfffovtos npht ’ASifi-otoi/j. 

n,.n in ^ ^ By is meant a mere agree- 

« wl h. V of religion. And the Gwks, 

breach of thdMliih"”" of their word very different from the 

The^i "'"“n B>r. Arnold supposes, 

here was no agreement at all— either in words or by oath. Therc^w^a 

Xrie “ out of any recognised 

is nnf J Athenians to the application of Corinth 

dernnnTtn Better reason, have 

dined to conclude the ten days’ armistice with the Baotians — because 

**' “B*** Sparta, though refusing to accede to the 

fShi^L ’ -J Corinthians, having join^ Argos, had less 

rhnm B« .*:onMdered allies of Sparta. Nevertheless, we shall still find 
them attending the meetings at Sparta, and acting as allies of the latter. 
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Meanwhile the Lacedaemonians were not unmindful of the 
affront which they had sustained by the revolt of Mantineia 
and Elis. At the request of a parly among the Parrhasii, the 
Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, they marched under king 
Pleistoanax into that territory, and compelled the Mantineians 
to evacuate the fort which they had erected within it ; which 
the latter were unable to defend, though they received a body 
of Argeian troops to guard their city, and were thus enabled 
to march their whole force to the threatened spot. Besides 
liberating the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, the Lacedae- 
monians also planted an additional body of Helots and 
Neodamodes at Lepreum, as a defence and means of obser- 
vation on the frontiers of Elis.' These were the Brasidean 
soldiers, whom Klearidas had now brought back from 'Phrace. 
The Helots among them had been manumitted as a reward, 
and allowed to reside where they chose. But as they had 
imbibed lessons of bravery under their distinguished com- 
mander, their presence would undoubtedly be dangerous 
among the serfs of Laconia : hence the disposition of the 
Lacedaemonians to plant them out. We may recollect that 
not very long before, they had caused 2000 of the most 
soldierly Helots to be secretly assassinated, without any ground 
of suspicion against these victims personally, but simply from fear 
of the whole body, and of course greater fear of the bravest,'-^ 

It was not only against danger from the returning Brasi<lean 
Helots that the Lacediemonians had to guard —but also against 
danger (real or supposed) from their own Spartan ca[nivcs, 
liberated by Athens at the conclusion of the recent alliance. 
Though the surrender of Sphakteria had been untarnished by 
any real cowardice or military incompetence, nevertheless, 
under the inexorable customs and tone of opinion at Sparta, 
these men would be looked upon as more or less degraded ; or 
at least, there would be enough to make them fancy that they 
were so looked upon, and thus become discontented Some of 
them were already in the exercise of various functions, when 
the Ephors, contracting suspicions of their designs, condemned 
them all to temporary discjualification for any official post ; 
placing the whole of their property under trust-management, 
and interdicting them, like minors, from every act cither of 
purchase or sale.* This species of disfranchisement lasted for a 

* Thucyd. v. 33, 34. The Ncodamodci were HeloU previously enfran- 
chised, or the sons of such. * Thucyd. iv. 

• Thucyd. v. 34. *Arlfi0vs iwoiriaay, iirifilar 5 f rota^rijv, 

irpto/A^rovf t», % w»\owrraf, Kvploi/t 
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considerable time; but the sufferers were at length relieved 
from It— the danger being supposed to be over. The nature 
of the interdict confirms, what we know directly from Thucy- 
dides, that many of these captives were among the first and 
wealthiest families in the state ; and the Ephors may have 
ajiprehendcd that they would employ their wealth in acquiring 
p.irtisans and organising revolt among the Helots. We have 
no facts to enable us to appreciate the situation ; but the 
ungenerous s[)irit of the regulation, as applied to brave warriors 
recently come home from a long imprisonment (justly pointed 
out by modern historians), would not weigh much with the 
Kf>hors under any symj)toms of jiublic danger. 

Of the proceedings of the Athenians during this summer 
we hear nothing, except that the town of Skione at length 
surrendered to them after a long-continued blockade, and that 
they put to death the male population of military age— selling 
the women and cliiJdren into slavery. The odium of having 
proposed this cruel resolution two years and a half before 
belongs to Kleori ; that of executing it, nearly a year after his 
death, to the leaders who succeeded him, and to his country- 
men generally. 'I'he reader will however now be sufficiently 
accustomed to the Greek laws of war, not to be sun)rised at 
such treatment against subjects revolted and reconquered, 
hkidne and its territory was made over to the Platman refugees. 

1 he native population of Delos, also, who had been removed 
from that sacred spot during the preceding year, under the 
impression that they were too impure for the discharge of the 
sacerdotal functions— were now restored to their island. I'he 
subsequent defeat at Amphipolis bad created a belief in Athens 
that this removal had offended the gods — under which 
impression, confirmed by the Delphian oracle, the Athenians 
now showed their repentance by restoring the Delian exiles. » 
They furthy lost the towns of Thyssus on the peninsula of 
Athos, and Mekyberna on the Sithonian Gulf, which were 
captured by the Chalkidians of Thrace.^ 

Meanwhile the political relations throughout the powerful 
Grecian states remamed all provisional and undetermined. 
Ihe alliance still subsisted between Sparta and Athens, yet 

For the usu.d treatment of Spartan soldiers who fled from battle see 
X^cnophon, Rep. Laced, c. 9 ; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 30 j Herodot. vii. 

' Thucyd. t. 32. 

* Thucyd. r 35-39. I agree with Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold in pre- 
ferrmg the conjecture of Poppo-XaA.«.J 5 ,_in this place. ^ 
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with continual complaints on the part of the latter that the 
prior treaty remained unfulfilled. The members of the Spartan 
confederacy were discontented ; some had seceded, and others 
seemed likely to do the same ; while Argos, ambitious to sup- 
plant Sparta, was trying to put herself at the head of a new 
confederacy, though as yet with very partial success. Hitherto, 
however, the authorities of Sparta — King Pleistoanax as well as 
the Ephors of the year — had been sincerely desirous to main- 
tain the Athenian alliance, so far as it could be done without 
sacrifice, and without the real employment of force against 
recusants, of which they had merely talked in order to amuse 
the Athenians. Moreover, the prodigious advantage which 
they had gained by recovering the prisoners, doubtless making 
them very popular at home, would attach them the more firnih 
to their own measure. But at the close of the summer (seem- 
ingly about the end of Sei>tem!)er or beginning of October, 
B.C. 421) the year of these Ephors expired, and new l^phors 
were nominated for the ensuing year. Under llu^ existing 
state of things this was an im[X)rtant revolution : for out of the 
five new Ephors, two (Kleobfilus and Xenares) were decidedly 
hostile to peace with Athens, and the remaining three ap|)aiently 
indifferent.' And we may here remark, that this lluctuatKjn 
and instability of public policy, which is often denounced as if 
it were the peculiar attribute of a democracy, occurs pnte as 
much under the constitutional monarchy of Sparta — the least 
popular government in Greece, both in jirincijile and dt*lail. 

The new Ephors convened a special congress at Sparta for 
the settlement of the ])cnding differences, at which, among the 
rest, Athenian, Bceotian, and ('orinthian envoys were all pre- 
sent. But, after prolonged debates, no approach was made to 
agreement ; so that the congress was on the point of breaking 
up, when KlcobCllus and Xenares, together with many of their 
partisans, 2 originated, in concert with the Boeotian and Corin- 
thian deputies, a series of private underhand manoeuvres for 
the dissolution of the Athenian alliance. This was to be 
effected by bringing about a separate alliance between Argos 
and Sparta, which the Spartans sincerely desired, and would 
grasp at it in preference (so these Ephors affirmed), even il it 
cost them the breach of their new lie with Athens. The 
Boeotians were urged, first to become allies of Argos them- 
selves, and then to bring Argos into alliance with Sparta. 

' Thucyd. v. 36. 

* Thucyd. v. 37. kw 6 t# tqv KA*o^«vXou xal U^ydpovs «ai 

t<roi ^l\oi airroit, &C. 
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But it was farther essential that they should give up Panaktuna 
to Sparta, so that it might be tendered to the Athenians in 
exchange for Pylus— for Sparta could not easily go to war 
with them while they remained masters of the latter.^ 

Such were the plans which Kleobfllus and Xenares laid with 
the Corinthian and Boeotian deputies, and which the latter 
went home prepared to execute. Chance seemed to favour 
the purpose at once : for on their road home, they were 
accosted by two Argeians, senators in their own city, who 
expressed an earnest anxiety to bring about alliance between 
the Boeotians and Argos. The Boeotian deputies, warmly 
encouraging this idea, urged the Argeians to send envoys to 
Thebes as solicitors of the alliance; and communicated to 
the Boeotarchs, on their arrival at home, both the plans laid 
by the Spartan Ephors and the wishes of these Argeians. 
The Boeotarchs also entered heartily into the entire scheme; 
receiving the Argeian envoys with marked favour, and 
promising, as soon as they should have obtained the 
requisite sanction, to send envoys of their own and ask for 
alliance with Argos. 

That sanction was to be obtained from “the Four Senates 
of the Boiotians " — bodies, of the constitution of which nothing 
is known. But they were usually found so passive and acqui- 
escent, that the Boeotarchs, reckoning upon their assent as a 
matter of course, even without any full exposition of reasons, 
laid all their plans accordingly.^ They proposed to these four 
Senates a resolution in general terms, empowering themselves 
in the name of the Boeotian federation to exchange oaths of 
alliance with any (irecian city which might be willing to con- 
tract on terms mutually beneficial. Their particular object 
was (as they stated) to form alliance with the Corinthians, 
Megarians, and Chalkidians of Thrace — for mutual defence, 
and for war as well as peace with otliers only by common con- 
sent. To this specific object they anticipated no resistance on 
the part of the Senates, inasmuch as their connexion with 
Corinth had always been intimate, while the position of the 
four parties named was the same — all being recusants of the 
recent peace. But the resolution was advisedly couched in 
the most comprehensive terms, in order that it might authorise 
them to proceed further afterwards, and conclude alliance on 

* Thucyd. v. 36. 

* Thucyd. v. 38 oMfieroi tthy ttirwaiy, ovk iWa 

€Bai h wpoBiayy6yr§t vapaiyovtriy, • • • • reus rtf arapffi B^vKeus r^y 
uXwtp &irav ttOpos Ixovtf'i* 
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the part of the Boeotians and Megarians with Argos; that 
ulterior purpose being however for the present kept back^ 
because alliance with Argos was a novelty which might sur- 
prise and alarm the Senates. The manoeuvre, skilfully con- 
trived for entrapping these bodies into an approval of measures 
which they never contemplated, illustrates the manner in which 
an oligarchical executive could elude the checks devised to 
control its proceedings. But the Boeotarchs, to their astonish- 
ment, found themselves defeated at the outset : for the Senates 
would not even hear of alliance with Corinth — so much did 
they fear to offend Sparta by any special connexion with a city 
which had revolted from her. Nor did the Boeotarchs think 
it safe to divulge their communications with Kleobdlus and 
Xenares, or to acquaint the Senates that the whole plan origin- 
ated with a powerful party in Sparta herself. Accordingly, 
under this formal refusal on the part of the Senates, no further 
proceedings could be taken. The Corinthian and Chalkidian 
envoys left Thebes, while the promise of sending Boeotian 
envoys to Argos remained unexecuted.^ 

But the anti-Athenian Ephors at Sparta, though baffled in 
their schemes for arriving at the Argeian alliance through the 
agency of the Boeotians, did not the less persist in their views 
upon Panaktum. 'Fhat place — a frontier fortress in the 
mountainous range between Attica and Boeotici, apparently on 
the Boeotian side of Phyle, and on or near the direct road from 
Athens to Thebes which led through Phyl6 ^ — had been an 
Athenian possession, until six months before the peace, when 
it had been treacherously betrayed to the Bfjeotians.® A 
special provision of the treaty between Athens and Sparta 
prescribed that it should be restored to Athens ; and LacedtE- 
monian envoys were now sent on an express mission to Ba'otia, 
to request from the Boeotians the delivery of Panaktum as well 
as of their Athenian captives, in order that by tendering these 
to Athens, she might be induced to surrender Pylus. The 
Boeotians refused compliance with this request, except on 
condition that Sparta should enter into special alliance with 
them as she had done with the Athenians, Now the Spartans 
stood pledged by their covenant with the latter (either by its 
terms or by its recognised import) not to enter into any new 
alliance without their consent. But they were eagerly bent 
upon getting possession of Panaktum — while the prospect of 

^ Thucyd. v. 38. 

* See Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. xvii. 
p. 370. • Thucyd. v. 3. 
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breach with Athens, far from being a deterring motive, was 
exactly that which Kleobaius and Xenares desired. Under 
these feelings, the Lacedaemonians consented to and swore the 
special alliance with Bceotia. But the Boeotians, instead of 
handing over Panaktum for surrender as they had promised, 
immediately razed the fortress to the ground ; under pretence 
of some ancient oaths which had been exchanged between 
their ancestors and the Athenians, to the effect that the dis- 
trict round it should always remain without resident inhab- 
itants,— as a neutral strip of borderland, and under common 


pasture. 

These negotiations, after having been in progress throughout 
the winter, ended in the accomplishment of the alliance and 
the destruction of Panaktum at the beginning of spring or 
about the middle of March. And while the Lacedaemonian 
Ephors thus seemed to be carrying their point on the side of 
Bceotia, they were agreeably surprised by an unexpected 
encouragement to their views from another quarter. An 
embassy arrived at Sparta from Argos, to solicit renewal of the 
peace just expiring. The Argeians found that they made no 
progress in the enlargement of their newly-formed confederacy, 
while their recent disappointment with the Boeotians made 
them des[)air of realising their ambitious projects of Pelopon- 
nesian headship. But when they learnt that the Lacedae- 
monians liad concluded a separate alliance with the Boeotians, 
and that Panaktum had been razed, their disappointment was 
converted into positive alarm for the future. Naturally infer- 
ring that this new alliance would not have been concluded 
except in concert with Athens, they interpreted the whole pro- 
ceeding as indicating that Sparta had prevailed upon the 
Bceotians to accept the peace with Athens — the destruction of 
Panaktum being conceived as a compromise to obviate dis- 
putes respecting possession. Under such a persuasion — noway 
unreasonable in itself, when the two contracting governments, 
both oligarchical and both secret, furnished no collateral 
evidence to explain their real intent — the Argeians saw them- 
selves excluded from alliance not merely with Bceotia, Sparta, 
and Tegea, but also with Athens ; which latter city they had 
hitherto regarded as a sure resort in case of hostility with 
S[)arta. Without a moment’s delay, they despatched Eustro- 
phus and Aison — two Argeians much esteemed at Sparta, and 
perhaps proxeni of that city — to press for a renewal of their 
expiring truce with the Spartans, and to obtain the best terms 
they could. 
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To the LAcedaemonian Ephors this application was eminently 
acceptable — the very event which they had been manoeuvring 
underhand to bring about. Negotiations were opened, in which 
the Argeian envoys at first proposed that the disput^ posses- 
sion of Thyrea should be referred to arbitration. But they 
found their demand met by a peremptory negative— the Lace- 
daemonians refusing to enter upon such a discussion, and 
insisting upon simple renewal of the peace now at an end. At 
last the Argeian envoys, eagerly bent upon keeping the question 
respecting Thyrea open, in some way or other —prevailed upon 
the Lacedaemonians to assent to the following singular agree- 
ment. Peace was concluded between Argos and Sparta for 
fifty years ; but if at any moment within that interval, excluding 
either periods of epidemic or periods of war, it should suit the 
views of either party to provoke a combat by chosen champions 
of equal number for the purpose of determining the riglu to 
Thyrea — there was to be lull liberty of doing so ; the combat 
to take place within the territory of Thyrea itself, and the 
victors to be interdicted from pursuing the vanquished beyond 
the undisputed border of either territory. It will be recollected, 
that, about 120 years before this date, there had been a combat 
of this sort by 300 champions on each side, in which, after 
desperate valour on both sides, the victory as well as the dis- 
puted right still remained undetermined. The proposition 
made by the Argeians was a revival of this old jiractice of 
judicial combat : nevertheless, such was the alteration which 
the Greek mind had undergone during the interval, that it 
now appeared a perfect absurdity — even in the eyes of the 
lAcedaemonians, the most old-fashioned peo])le in Greece.^ 
Yet since they hazarded nothing, practically, by so vague a 
concession, and were supremely anxious to make their relations 
smooth with Argos, in contemplation of a breach with Athens 
— they at last agreed to the condition, drew up the treaty, and 
placed it in the hands of the envoys to carry back to Argos. 
Formal acceptance and ratification, by the Argeian public 
assembly, was necessary to give it validity : should this be 
granted, the envoys were invited to return to Sparta at the 

' Thuc)d. V. 41. TotJ Si Aairf5aifu»i^foif rb /iir wpAroy Mk*i pLmpla ffvai 
ravra- lircira (iTtBvfiovy ykp rh’^Apyos trJiyru/t <pl\iov 
oTj Ka\ ^vytypdipayro. 

By the forms of treaty which remain, we arc led to infer that the treaty 
was not subscribed by any signatures, but drawn up by the secretary or 
authorised officer, and ultimately engraved on a column. The names of 
those who take the oath are recorded, but seemingly no official signature. 
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festival of the Hyakinthia, and there go through the solemnity 

of the oaths. . ^ j • ^ 

Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and interests, the 
Siiartan Ephors seemed now to have carried all their points— 
friendship with Argos, breach with Athens, and^ yet the means 
(through the possession of Panaktum) of procuring from Athens 
the cession of I'ylus. But they were not yet on firm ground. 
For when their deputies, Andromedes and two colleagues, 
arrived in Breotia for the purpose of going on to Athens and 
prosecuting tin* negotiation about Panaktum (at the time when 
isustrojihiis and /Isson were carrying on their negotiation at 
Sparta), they discovered for the first time that the Boeotians, 
instead of performing their promise to hand over Panaktum, 
had razed it to the ground. This was a serious blow to their 
chance of siicress at Athens: nevertheless Andromedes pro- 
< reded thither, taking with him all the Athenian captives in 
IFeotia. d'hese he restored at Athens, at the same time 
announcing the dcmcdilion of Panaktum as a fac't . l^anaktum 
as well as the prisoners were thus restored (he prt‘tenclcd)— for 
the Athenians would not now tind a single enemy in the place : 
and he (Jaimed the cession of Pyliis in exchange.^ 

But he soon found that the final term of Athenian com- 
pliance had been reached. It was probably on this occasion 
that the se[)arate alliance concluded between Sparta and the 
Bceotians first bec ame discovered at Athens ; since not only 
were the proc et'dings of these oligarc'hic'al governments habit- 
ually secret, but there w'as a peculiar motive for keeping such 
alliance concealed until the discussion about Panaktum and 
Pylus had l)een brought to a close. Both the alliance, and the 
drmolition ot Panaktum, excated among the Athemians the 
strongi-st marks of disgust and anger ; aggravated probably 
rather than sultened by the (piibble of Andromedtxs — that 
demolition of the (ort, being tantamount to restitution and 
preeluding any furtluT tt*nancy by the enemy, was a substantial 
satisfaction ot the treaty , and aggravated still further by the 
recollection of all the other unperformed items in the treaty. 
A whole y(‘ar had now elapsed, amidst frec|uent notes and 
protocols (to employ a modern phrase) : nevertheless not one 
of the conditions favoural)le to Athens had yet been executed 
(except the restitution of her captives, seemingly not many in 
number) --while she on her side had made to Sparta the cap- 
ital cession on which almost everything hinged. A long train 


^ Thucyd. v. 42. 
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of accumulated indignation, brought to a head by this mission 
of Andromedes, discharged itself in the harshest dismissal and 
rebuke of himself and his colleagues.^ 

Even Nikias, Laches, and the other leading Athenians, to 
whose imi)rovident facility and misjudgement tlie embarrass- 
ment of the moment was owing, were probably lun much 
behind the general public in exclamation against Spartan 
perfidy — if it were only to divert attention from their own 
mistake. But there was one of them—Alkibiades son of 
K’.einias — who took this opjx^rtunity of putting himself at 
the head of the vehement anti-Iaiconian sentiment winch 
now agitated the Ekklesia, and giving to it a substantive 
aim. 

The present is the first occasion on which we hear of this 
remarkable man as taking a piominent part in public life. He 
was now about thirty-one or thirty-two years old, whirli in 
Greece was considered an early age for a man to t‘\iT('isc 
important command. But sucli was the splendour, wealth, and 
antuiuity of his family, of /Eakid lineage through the 1 nt()(‘s 
luirysakes and Ajax, — and siu h the elTect of that lineage njion 
the democratical public of Atlicns*-^ — that he stepjied spcraiily 
and easily into a conspicuous station. Belonging also ihiough 
his mother Deinomache to the gens ot the Alknhconid.'e, lie was 
related to Berikles, who became his guardian when he v'as lell 
an orphan at about five years old, along with his youngrr 
brother Kieinias. It was at that time that their lather Kleinias 
w^as slain at the battle of Koroncia, having already served with 
honour m a trireme of his own at the* sea fight of Arleinisium 
against the Persians. A Sj)artan nurse named Amykla was 
provided for the young Alkibiades, and a slave named /.oj>yrus 
c hosen by his distinguished guardian to watch over Inm. Ihit 
even his boyhood was utterly ungovernable, and Athens was full 
of his freaks and enormities, to the unavailing regret of Penkles 
and his brother Ariphron.^ His violent passions, love of enjoy- 
' l'huc\d 42 

* Thu('\d V. 43 " A\Ki&idhr)s . iov fri r 6 rf v*os, Cjs 

wdAfi, k^iu)fxari ros 

'rhe expression of Plutarch, however, It* p^fipdKiov, seems ,in < ' i^^'-Tation 
{Alkibiad. c. 10). 

Knlias and (,'hankles, in reply to th'* question of Sokrats s, whom they 
had forbidden to converse witfi or teach youn^ men — defined a man 

to be one under thirty years of a^e — the senatorial age at Athens 
(Xenophon, mor i. 2, 35) 

* Plato, Protagoras, c. lo, p. 320 ; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 2, 3, 4 ; 
Isokrates, De Bigis, Oral. xvi. p, 353, sect. 33, 34 ; Cornel Ne^xA, 
Alkibiad. c. I. 
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ment, ambition of pre-eminence, and insolence towards others,^ 
were manifested at an early age, and never deserted him through- 
out his life. His finished beauty of person both as boy, youth, 
and mature man, caused him to be much run after by women 
and even by women of generally reserved habits. Moreover, even 
before the age when such temptations were usually presented, 
the beauty of his earlier youth, while going through the ordinary 
gymnastic training, procured for him assiduous caresses, com- 
pliments, and solicitations of every sort, from the leading 
Athenians who frequented the public palaestrae. These men 
not only endured his petulance, but were even flattered when 
he would condescend to bestow it upon them. Amidst such 
universal admiration and indulgence — amidst corrupting in- 
fluences exercised from so many quarters and from so early 
an age, combined with great wealth and the highest position 
— it was not likely that either self-restraint or regard for 
the welfare of others would ever acquire development in the 
mind of Alkibiadfes. The anecdotes which fill his biography 
reveal the utter absence of both these constituent elements of 
morality ; and though, in regard to the particular stories, 
allowance must doubtless be made for scandal and exaggera- 
tion, yet the general type of character stands plainly marked 
and sufficiently established in all. 

A dissolute life, and an immoderate love of pleasure in all 
its forms, is what we might naturally expect from a young man 
so circumstanced ; and it appears that with him these tastes 
were indulged with an offensive publicity which destroyed the 
comfort of his wife Hipparete, daughter of Hipponikus who 
was slain at the battle of Delium. She had brought him a 
large dowry of ten talents : when she sought a divorce, as the 
law of Athens permitted, Alkibiades violently interposed to 
prevent her from obtaining the benefit of the law, and brought 
her back by force to his house even from the presence of the 

* nJfroyBa Si irphs rovroy {'iwKpdrrj) fidyoy dvOpwircvv, 5 ovk 6lw rts 
otoiTo iy ifxo\ ivtivai, Th ai tr ^ u vf (fdai dvTiyovy, 

This is a part of the language which Plato puts into the month of 
Alkibiades, in the Symposion, c. 32, p, 216 ; see also Plato, Alkibiad. i, 
c. I, 2, 3. 

Compare his other contcmporar>-, Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 16-25. 

woXXwv 6yrwy koX p^tydXwy waBwy 4y avri^ rh <pi\6y9iKoy lax^P^‘ 
rtsToy ^y «(al rh ^t\6wpwroy, ws SriXdy 4<m rois waihiKols 
(Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2). 

* I translate, with some diminution of the force of the words, the 
expression of a contemporary author, Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 24, 
'AA«ctj8i(i8iff 8* a8 Btd fitr ndWos (ywh voXKvy jcol vt^fivvy yvyaiKmy 
$flpWpk9¥0St &C. 
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magistrate. It is this violence of selfish passion, and reckless 
disregard of social obligation towards every one, which forms 
the peculiar characteristic of Alkibiadfis, He strikes the 
schoolmaster whose house he happens to find unprovided with 
a copy of Homer— he strikes Taureas,^ a rival chor^gus, in the 
public theatre, while the representation is going on — he strikes 
Hipponikus (who afterwards became his father-in-law), out of 
a wager of mere wantonness, afterwards appeasing him by 
an ample apology — he protects the Thasian poet Hfegtmon, 
against whom an indictment had been formally lodged before 
the archon, by effacing it with his own hand from the list put 
up in the public edifice, called Metrdon ; defying both magis- 
trate and accuser to press the cause on for trial.* Nor does it 
appear that any injured person ever dared to bring Alkibiad^s 
to trial before the dikastery, though we read with amazement 
the tissue of lawlessness ® which marked his private life — a com- 
bination of insolence and ostentation with occasional mean 
deceit when it suited his purpose. But amidst the [x^rfect 
legal, judicial, and constitutional equality, which reigned 
among the citizens of Athens, there still remained great social 
inequalities between one man and another, handed down from 
the times preceding the democracy : inequalities which the 
democratical institutions limited in their practical mischiefs, 
but never either effaced or discredited — and which were recog- 
nised as modifying elements in the current, unconscious vein 
of sentiment and criticism, by those whom they injured as well 

* Demosthen. cont. Mcidiam, c. 49 ; Thucyd. vi. 16 ; Anlipho apud 
Athenseum, xii. p. 525. 

® Athenaeus, ix. p. 407. 

• Thucyd. vi. 15, I translate the expression of Thucydides, which is of 

great force and significance — <po^7iB4vr^s yiip aOrov oi woXXol ri pL^ytBot rrfs 
Tf Kar^ rh iaxnov (TwfUi "wapavo^iias is 5(aiTav, &c. The same word 

is repeated by the historian, vi. 28, r^v ainov 4s ijnry^Btvfiara 06 

BripLoriK^p wapayopiiay . 

The same phrase is also found in the short extract from the \oi8opia of 
Antipho (Athenaeus, xii. p. 525). 

The description of Alkibiades, given in that Discourse called the *Ep<yriHbs 
A^yos, erroneously ascribed to Demosthenes (c. 12, p. 1414), is more dis- 
criminating than we commonly find in rhetorical compositions. ToGto 5* 
*A\Kt0id8Tty fvpiiatts ^uerti /u,4y irphs iptr^y wo\K^ yoPf koI rii 

pL4v rk 8b rawMipus^ rk 8* kwtpkKputf Cv^ frpojipripiiyov’ kvh 8b 

T^s JUfKpdrovs 6fi*Kias iroAA^ p.bv 4wavop0u>64yra rov 0lov, rk \oiirk rtf 
fi4y404i Twv (pywy iwiKpw^dpLtyoy. 

Of the three epithets, whereby the author describes the l^ad tendcncici of 
Alkibiades, full illustrations will be seen in his proceedings, hereafter to lie 
described. The improving influence here ascribed to Sokrates is unfor- 
tunately £u less borne out. 
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as by those whom they favoured. In the speech which Thucy^ 
dides ^ ascribes to Alkibiades before the Athenian public 
assembly, we find the insolence of wealth and high social 
position not only admitted as a fact, but vindicated as a just 
morality ; and the history of his life, as well as many other 
facts in Athenian society, show that if not approved, it was at 
least tolerated in [)ractice to a serious extent, in spite of the 
restraints of the democracy. 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of behaviour, 
Alkibiades stood distinguished for persorial bravery. Uv 
served as a hoplite in the army under Phormion at the siege of 
Pot Rhea in 432 h.c. Though then hardly twenty years of age, 
hr was among the most forward soldiers in the battle, received 
a severe wound, and was in great danger; owing his life onI\ 
to the exertions of Sokrates, who served in the ranks along 
with him. hhghl years afterwards, Alkibiades also served with 
(Ti'dii in the (‘avalry at the battle of Delium, and had thr 
opporiiinity of requitinf^ his obligation to Sokrates by protc('r]ng 
him against the Iheotian pursuers. As a rich young man, also, 
choregyand tnrrarchy became incumbent upon him : expensive 
duties, whi('h (as we might expect) he discharged not merely 
with sufficienc y, but with ostentation. In fact expenditure of 
this sort, tiiough compulsory up to a certain point upon all 


' riiit IK li, Alkihi.ul c. 4; ( Nrpos, Alkil»icid c. 2; Plato, 

Prot-igoM-., 0 I. 

I do not know how f«ir the nieiuorahle nirr.itive ast iil)cd to Alkihi.ides in 
(lie SyIn|)o^lUln of Plato (c 33, 34, pp. 2lh, 217) can be regarded as matter 
ot actual fuel and history, so far as Sokrates is concerned ; hut it is abun- 
dant prool m regard to the general relations of Alkibiades with t)thers . 
ctimp.ire Xenophon, Memorah 1 2, 29, 30; iv. 1-2. 

Sever. il of the thalogues ot Plato present to us striking pictures of the 
pakesti i, with the b(>\s, the >oung men, the g\’mnastic teachers, engaged in 
their exeu isf s or resting from them— -and the philosophers and spectators 
who c.vim* there for amusement and conversation. See particularly the 
opening chapters of the L) '.is and the (diarmides — also the Rivalcs, wiu*re 
th(‘ scene 1^ kud in the house of a ypafi^aTia-rijs or scluwlmaster. In the 
I \sis, Sokr lies prott s (o set his own ctmversation with these interesting 
\ouths as an antidc'>te to the coirupting flatteries ot most of those who 
sought to gam their gooiiw’ill Dcra* xi’fc ^ 'In 7 r 6 fia\fs, rois waiSiKols Sia- 
\4yf(Tdai, ra'trfu'ovt'ra Kal (riKm^Wovra, aWa uV], uxrirfp tru, xal 

Sioil^i/irToi^a ( Lv Sis, c 7* P 210) 

See, m illustration of what is here said aliout Alkibiades as a \outh, 
1 uripid. SuppliL txX) P.irthenc^pa*usb and the beautiful lines in the 

Aivs of Catullus, 00 on 

I here c.mmH be a doul>t th.it the characters of all the Greek youth of 
.inv pretensions were considerably afilected b) this S(x:icty and con\ ers.ition 
i>f their Ixwish years ; though the subject is one upon which the full 
evidence cannot well be produced and discussed. 
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rich men, was so fully repaid, to all those who had the least 
ambition, in the shape of popularity and influence, that most 
of them spontaneously went beyond the requisite minimum lor 
the purpose of showing themselves ofT. The first appearance 
of Alkibiades in public life is said to have been as a donor, for 
some special purpose, in the Ekklesia, when \arious citi/ens 
were handing in their contributions - and the loud appLuisf 
which his subscription provoked was at that time so novel and 
exciting to him, that he suffered a tame quail whitli ht- (\utied 
m his bosom to escape. This incident e\cit(‘d nuilh and 
sympathy among the citizens present : the bud was (aught and 
restored to him by Antiocluis, who from tliat time loiward 
accjuired his favour, and in after days bei aim Ins pilot and 
ccuifidcntial lieutenant ^ 

To a >oung man like Alkibiadi^-j, thirsting lor powca and 
pre-eminence, a C(.‘Ttain measure of rhetoru-al la( iliTy and 
j)ersuasive power was indisiiensable. W'nh a view to this 
a( quisition, he frequented the society of vaiious soj)lusiual 
and rhetorical teacheis * —Prodikus, Protagoras, and others, 
but most of all, that of Sokrates His inliina( v with Sokrates 
has become celebrated on many grounds, and is comnuunoi- 
ated both by Plato and Xenophon, though uiPortunately witli 
less instruction than we could desire. W’e mav readily believe 
Xenophon, when he tells us that Alkibiades (like tlu oligarchi- 
cal Kntias, of whom w(‘ siiall have miK'h to sav Iuh after) was 
attra('t(‘d to Sokrates b\ Ins iiniivalled skill ot dialet'tK al con- 
vers*\ti()n ins suggestive infUieiue ovc-r the minds of his 
hearers, in eliciting new- tlioughls and ('oinbinations -ins 
mastery of apposite and liomely ilhistiations -Ins power of 
seeing far beforehand tlie end of a long ( ross (‘vamination his 
ironical affectation of ignoranca whered))- the hunnlialion of 
opponents was rendered onl) tlu- more complete, wiien llu v 
were convicted of incoiisisiency and ( ontradu tion out of tlu*n 
own answ’ers. 'Phe exhibitions of such mgenmly were m 
themselves highly interesting, and stimulating to the mental 
activity of listeners, while the faculty Us(jlf was one of pec uliar 
value to those who pr(q)ost'd to take the lead in public debate , 
wuth which view both thcM! ambitious voung men tried to 
catch the knack from Sokrattrs,® and to copy his tormidable 

' Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. lo. 

” Sec the description in the Prot .amorces of Plato, c S, p 317. 

Sec Xenophon, Memorab. 1. 2, 12 24, 39 47. 

Kptrlat Kal ovk aptatcoyros ainoU ^wKpdrovi^ 

%y w^i\*lrr}v aury, iXA* fudui 4^ up^r}H67€ vpo^frrdyai riji 
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String of interrogations. Both of them doubtless involuntarily 
respected the poor, self-sufficing, honest, temperate, and brave 
citizen, in whom this eminent talent resided; especially 
Alkibiades, who not only owed his life to the generous valour 
of Sokrates at Potidaia, but had also learnt in that service to 
admire the iron physical frame of the philosopher in his 
armour, enduring hunger, cold, and hardship.^ But we are 
not to suppose that either of them came to Sokrates with the 
purpose of hearing and obeying his precepts on matters of 
duty, or receiving from him a new plan of life. They came 
partly to gratify an intellectual appetite, partly to acquire a 
stock of words and ideas, with facility of argumentative 
handling, suitable for their after-purpose as public speakers. 
Subjects moral, political, and intellectual, served as the theme 
sometimes of discourse, sometimes of discussion, in the society 
of all these sophists — Prodikus and Protagoras, not less than 
Sokrates ; for in the Athenian sense of the word, Sokrates was 
a sophist as well as the others : and to the rich youths of 
Athens, like Alkibiades and Kritias, such society was highly 
useful.-^ It imparted a nobler aim to their ambition, including 

wdAwDy. “'Ert y^p ^caKpdrti ^vvdur^s ovk HWoit rial fiaKKov 8ta\d- 

yt<T$ai fj roils pL<i\i(TTa‘trp<irrova't rawoKniKd .... T({x*<rTaTiK 

wo\irtvop.4v(i)V vrr^Kafiov Kpflrroyts tJuai, ^coKpdrti pitv oifK In irpo(rTf€<rov, 
ou8i ydp ainols dWws ijpt(rK9y' ftrf irpo<r€A0oifv, i/w€p wu ^pidpravov ^Afy- 
x6pt.9Voi ffxOoyro' rd 8t rr^s iroAf<»f firparrov, wyyrtp IvcKty /cal 'XotKpdrti 
irpo<Tri\0ov. Compare Plato, A|X)l(>g. Sokrat, c. lO, p. 23 ; c. 22, p. 33. 

Xenophon represents Alkibiades and Kritias as frequenting the society of 
Sokrates, for the same reason and with the same objects as Plato affirms 
that )oung men generally went to the Sophists : see IMato, Sophist, c. 20, 
p. 232 D. 

“ Nam et Socrati (observes Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii. 16) objiciunt comici, 
docere cum, quomodo pejorem causam meliorem reddat ; et contra Tisiam 
ct Gorgiam similia dicit pcdliccri Plato.” 

The representation given by Plato of the great influence acquired by 
Sokrates over Alkibiades, and of the deference and submission of the latter, 
is plainly not to be taken as historical, even if we had not the more simple 
and trustworthy picture of Xenophon. Isokrat^s goes so far as to say tnat 
Sokrates was never known by any one as teacher of Alkibiades ; which is 
an exaggeration in the other direction (Isokrates, Husiris, Or. xi. sect. 6, 
p. 222). 

* Plato, Symposion, c. 35-36, p. 220, &c. 

® Sec the representation given in the Protagoras of Plato, of the temper 
in which the young and wealthy Hippokrates goes to seek instruction from 
Protagoras — and of the objects which Protagoras proposes to himself in 
imparting the instruction (Plato, Protagoras, c. 2, p. 310 D ; c. 8, p. 316 C ; 

9. p- 318, &c. : compare also Plato, Meno. p. 91, and Gorgias, c. 4, 
p. 449 E — asserting the connexion, in the mind of Gorgias, between 
teaching to speak and teaching to think — A€7 «ik /cal (ppoytlyf &c.). 

It would not be reasonable to repeat, as true and just, all the polemical 
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mental accomplishments as well as political success : it 
enlarged the range of their understandings, and opened to 
them as ample a vein of literature and criticism as the age 
afforded : it accustomed them to canvass human conduct, with 
the causes and obstructions of human well-being, both public 
and private : — it even suggested to them indirectly lessons of 
duty and prudence from which their social position tended to 
estrange them, and which they would hardly have submitted 
to hear except from the lips of one whom th^y intellectually 
admired. In learning to talk, they were forced to learn more or 
less to think, and familiarised with the difference between truth 
and error : nor would an eloquent lecturer fail to enlist their 
feelings in the great topics of morals and politics. Their 
thirst for mental stimulus and rhetorical accomplishments had 
thus, as far as it went, a moralising effect, though this was 
rarely their purpose in the pursuit^ 

charges against those who are called the Sophists, even as we find them in 
I'lato — without scrutiny and consideration. Hut modem writers on Grecian 
affairs run down the Sophists e\en more than Plato did, and take no notice 
of the admissions in tneir fa\our which he, though their oppt)nent, is 
perpetually making. 

This IS a vary extensive subject, to which I hope to revcit. 

^ I dissent entirely from the judgement of Dr. Thirl wall, who repeals 
what is the usual representation of Sokrates and the Sophists, depicting 
Alkihiades as “ensnared by the Sophists/’ while Sokrates is described as a 
good genius preser\dng him from their corruptions (Hist of Greece, vol. lii. 
ch. xxiv pp. 312, 313, 314). I think him also mistaken when he distin- 
guishes so pointedly Sokrates from the Sophists — when he descrilx*s the 
Sophists as “pretenders to wisdom/' — .as “a new school/’ — as “teaching 
that there was no real difference lx.*tween truth and falschoo<i, right and 
wrong,” »S:c. 

All the plausibility that there is in this representation anses from a confusion 
between the original sense, and the modern sense, of the word Sophist ; the 
latter seemingly first bestowed ujxm the word by Plato and Aristotle. In the 
common ancient acceptation of the word at Athens, it meant not a school of 
persons professing common doctrines — but a class of men bearing the s;ime 
name, because they derived their celebrity from analogous objects of study and 
common intellectual occupation. The Sophists were men of similar calling 
and pursuits, partly speculative, partly professional ; but they differed 
widely from each other, U)lh m method and doctrine (Sec for example 
Isokratcs cont. Sophistas, Orat. xni. ; Plato, Meno. p. 87 H.) Whoever 
made himself eminent in sp>eculati\e pursuits, and communicated his 
opinions by public lecture, discussion, or conversation — was called a Sophist, 
whatever might be the conclusions which he sought to expound or defend. 
The difference between taking money, and expounding gratuitously, on 
which Sokrates himself was so fond of dwelling (Xenophon, Menu)r i. 6, 
12), has plainly no essential Waring on the rase. When A‘',s<'hin^s the 
orator reminds the Dikasts, “ Recollect that you Athenians put to death 
the Sophist Sokratisy because he was shown to have been the teacher of 
Kritias ” (..-Eschin. cont. Timarch, c. 34, p. 74), he uses the word in iti 
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Alkibiadfe, full of impulse and ambition of every kind, 
enjoyed the conversation of all the eminent talkers and lecturers 
to be found in Athens, that of Sokratfis most of all and most 
frequently. The philosopher became greatly attached to him, 
and doubtless lost no opportunity of inculcating on him salutary 
lessons, as far as could be done without disgusting the pride 

natural and true Athenian sense. He had no point to make against 
Sokrat^s, who had then been dead more than forty years — but he describes 
him by his profession or occupation, just as he would have said, Hippekrath 
the physician, Pheidias the sculptor, &c, Dionysius of Hahkarn. calls 
l)Oth I Mato and Isokral^s sophists (Ars Rhetor. Dc Compos. Verborum, 
p. 208 R.). Tlie Nubes of Aristouhanes, and the defences put forth by 
Plato and Xenophon, show that Sokrat^s was not only called oy the name 
Sophist, but regarded just in the same light as that in which Dr. Thirlwall 
presents to us what he calls ** the new School of the Sophists *’ — as “ a cor- 
ruptor of youth, indifferent to truth or falsehood, right or wrong,*' &c. See 
a striking passii^e in the Politicus of Plato, c. 38, p. 299 B. Whoever 
thinks (as I think) that these accusations were falsely advanced against 
Sokrat^s, will be careful how he advances them against the general 
profession to which Sokrai6s belonged. 

That there were unprincipled and immoral men among the class of 
Sophists, (as there arc and always have been among schoolmasters, pro- 
fess<irf, lawyers, &c., and all bodies of men,) I do not doubt ; in what pro- 
portion, we cannot determine. But the extreme hardship of passing a 
sweeping condemnation on the great Ixxiy of intellectual teachers at Athens, 
and canonising exclusively Sokrat^s and his followers — will be felt when 
we recollect, that the well-known Apologue, called the Choice of Herat les, 
was the work of the Sophist Prodikus, and his favourite theme of lecture 
(Xenophon, Memor. ii. i, 21-34). To this day, that Apologue remains 
without a superior, for the impressive simplicity with which it presents one 
of the most important points of view of moral obligation : and it has been 
cmlwdied in a greater numl>er of books of elementary morality than anything 
of Sokrat^s, Plato, or Xenophon. To treat the author of that Apologue, 
and the class to which he lielonged, as teaching “ that there was no real 
difference between right and wrong, truth and falsehood,*' iVc., is a criticism 
not in harmony wMth the just and liberal tone of Dr. Thirlwall’s history. 

I will add that Plato himself, in a very important passage of the Republic 
(vi. c, 6, 7, p. 492-493), refutes the imputation against the Sophists of 
being specially the corruptors of youth. He represents them as inculcating 
upon their youthful pupils that morality which was received as true and just 
in their age and society — nothing better, nothing worse. The grand cor- 
ruptor (he says) is society itself ; the Sophists merely repeat the voice and 
juogcment of society. Without inquiring at present how far Plato or 
Sokrat^s were right in condemning the received morality of their country, 
men, I must fully accept his assertion that the great body of the contem. 
porary professional teachers taught what was considered good morality 
among the Athenian public ; there were doubtless some who taught a 
belter morality, others who taught a worse. And this may be said with equal 
truth of the great body of professional teachers in every age and nation. 

Xenophon enumerates various causes to which he ascril^ the corruption 
of the character of Alkibiad^s — wealth, rank, personal beauty, flatterers, &c.; 
but he does not name the Sophists among them (Memorab. L 2, 24, 25). 
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of a haughty and spoilt youth who was looking forward to the 
celebrity of public life. But unhappily his lessons never pro- 
duced any serious effect^ and ultimately became even distasteful 
to the pupil The whole life of Alkibiad£s attests how faintly 
the sentiment of obligation, public or private, ever got footing 
in his mind — how much the ends which he pursued were 
dictated by overbearing vanity and love of aggrandisement. 
In the later part of life, Sokrat^s was marked out to public 
hatred by his enemies, as having been the teacher of Alkibiadfes 
and Kritias. And if we could be so unjust as to judge of the 
morality of the teacher by that of these two pupils, we should 
certainly rank him among the worst of the Athenian sophists. 

At the age of thirty-one or thirty-two, the earliest at which 
it was permitted to look forward to an ascendent position in 
public life, Alkibiadfis came forward with a reputation stained 
by private enormities, and with a number of enemies created 
by his insolent demeanour. But this did not hinder him from 
stepping into that position to which his rank, connexions, and 
club-partisans, afforded him introduction ; nor was he slow in 
displaying his extraordinary energy, decision, and capacity of 
command. From the beginning to the end of his eventful 
political life, he showed a combination of boldness in design, 
resource in contrivance, and vigour in execution — not surpassed 
by any one of his contemporary Greeks : and what distinguished 
him from all, was his extraordinary flexibility of character,^ and 
consummate power of adapting himself to new habits, new 
necessities, and new persons, whenever circumstances reciuired. 
Like Themistokles — whom he resembled as well in ability and 
vigour as in want of public principle and in recklessness about 
means — Alkibiades was essentially a man of action. Eloquence 
was in him a secondary (juality subordinate to action ; and 
though he possessed enough of it for his purposes, his speeches 
were distinguished only for pertinence of matter, often im- 
perfectly expressed, at least according to the high standard of 
Athens.* But his career affords a memorable example of 

' Gomel. Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 1 ; Satynis apud Athenaeum, xii. p. 534 ; 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23. 

05 ykp roiovr»¥ rotovros tlfi* fyw, says Odysseus in the Philokt^t^ 
of Sophokl6s. 

• I follow the criticism which Plutarch cites from Theophrastus, seem- 
ingly discriminating and measured ; much more trustworthy than the vague 
eulogy of Nepos, or even of Demosthen^ (of course not from his own know- 
ledge), upon the eloquence of Alkibiades (Plutarch, Alkib. c. 10) ; Plutarch, 
Rcipubl. Gercnd. Prsccept c. 8, p. 804. 

Antisthenes — compamon and pupil of Sokrates, and originator of what b 
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splendid qualities both for action and command, ruined and 
ttirned into instruments of mischief by the utter want of 
morality, public and private. A strong tide of individual 
hatred was thus roused against him, as well from meddling 
citi/ens whom he had insulted, as from rich men whom his 
ruinous ostentation outshone, tor his exorbitant voluntary 
expenditure in the public festivals, transcending the largest 
measure ot private fortune, sati>fied discerning men that he 
would reimburse himseli by plundering the public, and even, 
if opj)(jrtunity (jffered, by overthrowing ^ the constitution to 
make himself master of the persons and properties of his fellow- 
citi/x-ns. He never inspired confidence or esteem to any one ; 
and sooner or later, among a public like that of Athens, so 
much accumulated odium and suspicion was sure to bring a 
public man to rum, in spite of the strongest admiration tor 
his rapacity. Hr vsas always the object of very conflicting 
sentmuaits: “the Athenians desired him, hated him, but still 
wished to have him,” was said in the latter years of his life 
by a contemporary poet -while we hnd also another pithy 
[irecept delivered in regard to him™“ You ought not to keep a 
lion’s whelp in your city at all ; but if you choose to keep him, 
you must submit yourself to his behaviour.” ^ Athens had to 


called the Cynic philosophy— contemporary and personally acquainted with 
Alkihiades- * was full of admiration for his extreme personal beauty, and 
pronounced him to be strong, manly, and audacious —but unschooled — 
aira(5f uTOK. Ills scandals almut the lawless life of Alkibiades, however, 
exieed what we can reasonably admit, even from a contemporary (Anti- 
st hones ap. Athen.eum, v. p, 220, xn. p. 534). Antisthen^s had composed 
a dialogue, tailed Alkibiades (l)iog. I^ert. vi. i^). 

See the collection of the Fragmcnta Antisthenis (by A. G. Winckelmann, 
/'inch, 1842, p. 17-19). 

The comic writers of the day — Faijx)lis, Aristophanes, Phcrckrates, and 
others - seem to have been abundant in their jests and libels against the 
excessts of Alkibiades, leal or supposed. There was a tale, untrue, but 
current m common tradition, that Alkibiades, who was not a man to sufter 
hmisclt to be insulted with impunity, had drowned luipohs in the sea, in 
revenge for his comedy t>f the Baptae. See Meineke, F'ragm. Com. Grx. 
FAip<^lidis Bci»Tai and Kt^Xa^cfs (vol. ii. p. 447“494) Aristophanes 
Tpi(pd\jjSf p 1166. also Meineke's first volume, Historia Critica Cmnicc. 
Grxe. p. 124-136; and the Dissertat. xix. in Buttmann’s Mythologtis, on 
the Bapt.e and the Cotyttia 

^ Thucyd. vi. 15. Com^xire Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Praec. c. 4, p. 800. 
The sketch which Plato draws (in the first three chapters of the ninth Book 
of the Republic) of the citizen who erects himself into a despot and enslaves 
his fellow-citizens — exactly suits the character of Alkibiades See also the 
same treatise, vi. 6-8, p. 491-494, and the preface of Schleiermacher to his 
German translation of the Platonic dialogue called Alkibiades the first. 

* Aristophan. Raiwe. 1445-1453 ; Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. 16; Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 9. 
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feci the force of his energy, as an exile and enemy ; but the 
great harm which he did to her was, in his capacity of adviser 
— awakening in his countrymen the same thirst for showy, 
rapacious, uncertain, perilous aggrandisement which dictated 
his own personal actions. 

Mentioning Alkibiades now for the first time, I have some- 
what anticipated on future chapters, in order to present a 
general idea of his character, hereafter to be illustrated. But 
at the moment which we have now reached (N^arch, 420 ii.c ) 
the lion's whelp was yet young, and had neither acquired his 
entire strength, nor disc losed his full-grown claws. 

He began to put himself forward as a party leacier, sc^emingly 
not long before the peace of Nikias. The political traditions 
hereditary in his family, as in th.it of his relation Perikles, were 
democratical : his grandfather Alki’oiades had been vehement 
in his opposition to the Peisistratids, and had even afterwards 
publicly renounced an established connexion of hospitality with 
the Lacedcnemonian government, from strong antipathy to them 
on political grounds. But Alkibiades himself, in commencing 
political life, departed from this family tradition, and presented 
himself as a partisan of oligarchical and philo-Laconian senti- 
ment — doubtless far more consonant to his natural temper 
than the democratical. He thus started in the same general 
party with Nikias, and with Thessalus son of Kimbn, who 
afterwards became his bitter opponents. And it was in part 
probably to put himself on a par with them, that he took the 
marked step of trying to revive the ancient family tie of 
hospitality with Sparta, which his giandfather had broken off.' 

To promote this object, he displayed peculiar solicitude for 
the good treatment of the Spartan captives, during their 
detention at Athens. Many of them being of high family at 
Sparta, he naturally calculated upon their gratitude, as well as 
upon the favourable sympathies of their countrymen, whenever 
they should be restored. He advocated both the peace and 
the alliance with Sparta, and the restoration of her captives. 
Indeed he not only advocated these measures, but tendered 
his services, and was eager to be employed, as the agent of 
Sparta, for carrying them through at Athens. P>om such 
selfish hopes in regard to Sparta, and especially from the 
expectation of acquiring, through the agency of the restored 

^ Thucyd. v. 43, vi. 90 ; isokrates, Dc Bigis, Or. *vi. p. 352, •ecU 
27-30. 

Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 14) carelessly -rcpresenti Alkibiades at being 
actually proxenus of Sparta at Athens. 

VOI^ VII. 


E 
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captives, the title of Proxenus of Sparto— Alkibiad^s thus 
became a partisan of the blind and gratuitous philo-Laconian 
concessions of Nikias. But the captives on their return were 
either unable, or unwilling, to carry the point which he wished ; 
while the authorities at Sparta rejected all his advances — not 
without a contemptuous sneer at the idea of confiding important 
political interests to the care of a youth chiefly known for 
ostentation, profligacy, and insolence. That the Spartans 
should thus judge, is noway astonishing, considering their 
extreme reverence both for old age and for strict discipline. 
They naturally preferred Nikias and Laches, whose prudence 
would commend, if it did not originally suggest, their mistrust 
of the new claimant. Nor had Alkibiadcs yet shown the 
mighty movement of which he was capable. But this con- 
temptuous refusal from the Spartans stung him so to the quick, 
that, making an entire revolution in his political course,' he 
immediately threw himself into anti-I^conian politics with an 
energy and ability which he was not before known to possess. 

^ The moment was favourable, since the recent death of 
KIcon, for a new political leader to espouse this side; and 
was rendered still more favourable by the conduct of the 
I^acedmmonians. Month after month passed, remonstrance 
after remonstrance was addressed, yet not one of the restitutions 
prescribed by the treaty in favour of Athens had yet been 
accomplished. Alkibiadcs had therefore ample pretext for 
altering his tone respecting the Spartans— and for denouncing 
them as deceivers who had broken their solemn oaths, abusing 
the generous confidence of Athens. Under his present anti- 
pathies, his attention naturally turned to Argos, in which city 
he possessed some powerful friends and family guests. 'I'he 
condition of that city, disengaged by the expiration of the 
peace with Sparta, opened a possibility of connexion with 
Athens— a }X)licy now strongly recommended by Alkibiades, 
who insisted that Sparta was playing false with the Athenians, 
merely in order to keep their hands tied until she had attacked 
and put <lown Argos separately. This particular argument 
had less force when it was seen that Argos ac>]uired new and 
powerful allies — Mantineia, Elis, and Corinth ; but on the 

* Thucyd. v. 43 * h4vtoi ica) tppov4jfi<iTi tfttKovtiKuv ^ivayTtoi^o, 

*T< AoxtSaifidyioi Jii Ntulov <col Adxnrot Ixpa^av rir irwoySdt. atWhy Sti ri/y 
rtdrvra AwfptSdyrtt (tal narii ri/y iroXaicti' wpoftylay Tori o5<ray olt rtpi^tray- 
Tts, %y rov wdiTTov dwttTdyTot Gwrhs tows 4k tijs y4f<rov txifrciy 
ttpawivvy SuyottTo yt>/i(Ctty 4\af«oC- 

f0ai ri T* Tpuroy &c. 
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Other hand, such acquisitions rendered Argos positively more 
valuable as an ally to the Athenians. 

It was not so much however the inclination towards Argos, 
but the growing wrath against Sparta, which furthered the 
philO'Argeian plans of Alkibiadfs. And when the l^ccdse- 
monian envoy Andromed&s arrived at Athens from Bceotia, 
tendering to the Athenians the mere ruins of Panaktuin in 
exchange for Pylus,— when it further became known that the 
Spartans had already concluded a special alliance with the 
Bceotians without consulting Athens— the unmeasured ex- 
pression of displeasure in the Athenian Ekklesia showed Alki- 
biad^s that the time was now come for bringing on a substantive 
decision. While he lent his own voice to strengthen the dis- 
content against Sparta, he at the same time despatched a 
private intimation to his correspondents at Argos, exhorting 
them, under assurances of success and promise of his own 
strenuous aid, to send without delay an embassy to Athens in 
conjunction with the Mantineians and Eleians, requesting to 
be admitted as Athenian allies. 'I'he Argeians received this 
intimation at the very moment when their citizens Kustrophus 
and /Kson w^ere negotiating at Sparta for the renewal of the 
peace ; having been sent thither under great uneasiness lest 
Argos should be left without allies, to contend single-handed 
against the Lacedaemonians. But no sooner was the unexpec ted 
chance held out to them of alliance with Athens — a former 
friend, a democracy like their own, an imperial state at sea, yet 
not interfering wath their own primacy in Peloponnesus — than 
they became careless of Kustrophus and A^son, and despatched 
forthwith to Athens the embassy advised. It was a joint 
embassy, Argeian, Eleian and Mantincian.^ The alliance 
between these three cities had already been rendered more 
intimate, by a second treaty concluded since that treaty to 
which Corinth was a i)arty — though Corinth had refused all 
concern in the second.* 

But the Spartans had been already alarmed by the harsh 
repulse of their envoy Andromedcs, and probably warned by 
reports from Nikias and their other Athenian friends of the 
crisis impending respecting alliance between Athens and Argos. 
Accordingly they sent off without a moment^s delay three 
citizens extremely popular at Athens^— Philocharidas, Leon 
and Endius ; with full powers to settle all matters of difference. 

* Thucyd. v. 43. Thticyd. v. 48. 

* Thucyd. v. 44. *A<plKoyro 5 f #cai AaHt^aiuoplwp wp^<r$fis 
^dxo§, &C. 
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The envoys were instructed to deprecate all alliance of Atliens 
with Argos— to explain that the alliance of Sparta with Bceotia 
had been concluded without any purpose or possibility of evil 
to Athens — and at the same time to renew the demand that 
Pylus should be restored to them in exchange for the demolished 
Panaktum. Such was still the confidence of the Lacedsrno- 
nians in the strength of assent at Athens, that they did not yet 
despair of obtaining an affirmative, even to this very unequal 
proposition. And when the three envoys, under the introduc- 
tion and advice of Nikias, had their first interview with the 
Athenian senate, preparatory to an audience before the public 
assembly,— the impression which they made, on stating that 
they came with full powers of settlement, was highly favourable. 
It was indeed so favourable, that Alkibiades became alarmed 
lest if they made the same statement in the public assembly 
holding out the prospect of some trifling concessions, the philo- 
Laconian party might determine public feeling to accept a 

compromise, and thus preclude all idea of alliance with 
Argos. 

To obviate such a defeat of his plans, he resorted to a 
^n^Iar manccuvre. One of the Lacedmmonian envoys, 
^ndius, was his private guest, by an ancient and particular 
intimacy subsisting between their two families.^ This probably 
assisted m procuring for him a secret interview with the envoys, 
and enabled him to address them with greater effect, on the day 

assembly, and without the 
knowledge of Nikuas. He accosted them in the tone of a 
nend of Sparta, anxious that their proposition should succeed : 
inrK^i^ intimated that they would find the public assembly 
turbulent and angry, very different from the tranquil demeanour 
^ ii ‘ proclaimed themselves to have 

onr*;?!! f the people would burst 

out with fury, to act upon their fears and bully them into 

extravagant concessions. He therefore strongly urged them 

settlmem ‘hi ^tiwers of 

settlement, but merely to explain, discuss, and report: the 

people would then find that they could gain nothing by in- 
timidation-explanations would be heard, and disputed points 
be discussed with mrnpcr-while he (Alkibiades) would speak 

confi- 
dent that he could persuade, the Athenians to restore Pylus— 

a step which his opposition had hitherto been the chief means 
of preventing. He gave them his solemn pledge-confirmed 
* Thucyd. viii. 6. 
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by an oath, according to Plutarch — that he would adopt this 
conduct, if they would act upon his counsel.' The envoys 
were much struck with the apparent sagacity of these sugges- 
tions,* and still more delighted to find that the man from whom 
they anticipated the most formidable opposition was prepared 
to speak in their favour. His language obtained with them, 
probably, the more ready admission and confidence, inasmuch 
as he had volunteered his services to become the political agent 
of Sparta, only a few months before ; and he appeared now to 
be simply resuming that policy. They were sure of the support 
of Nikias and his party, under all circumstances : if, by com- 
plying with ihe recommendation of Alkibiadt*s, they could gain 
his strenuous advocacy and influence also, they fancied that 
their cause was sure of success. Accordingly, they agreed to 
act upon his suggestion, not only without consulting, but with- 
out even w^arning, Nikias — which was exactly what Alkibiad^s 
desired, and had probably required them to promise. 

Next day, the public assembly met, and the envoys w'ere 
introduced ; upon which Alkihiades himself, in a tone of 
peculiar mildness, put the question to them, uj)on what footing 
they came ? * what powers they brought with them ? They 
immediately declared that they had brouglit no full powers 
for treating and settlement, but only came to explain and 
discuss. Nothing could exceed the astonishment with which 
their declaration was heard. The senators present, to whom 
these envoys a day or two before had publicly declared the 
distinct contrary ; the assembled people, who, made aware of 
that previous affirmation, had come prepared to hear the 
ultimatum of Sparta from their lips; lastly, most of all, Nikias 
himself — their confidential agent and probably their host at 
Athens — who had doubtless announced them as pleni|X)tenti* 
aries, and concerted with them the management of their case 

^ Thucyd. V. 45 . wpht ainovt Toi6yli§ ti 6 *AKKi0id^rjs 

Tovs AaKtSatficviovs wiffrir aOrois So6s, ffy 6fio\(ry^(rt$)(ny 4y 

Biifxpp avroKpd,rop9f IjficiiJ', IluXoi' rt ainois iiwo^uxTtiy {v^ictiy ykp 
aitrhs *A 017 va^ov$, &cirtp koI yvy iiyrt\iyfiy) teal riWa (vyaXAti(fty. 
0ov\6fi9yos airrotfT Nitelov Tf i.iro<Trriaat raOra lirfmTTf, «ral 4y 

ZiaBaXify ai/Tovs ut s ouSfK kXridhs 4y y(^ Xt* 

yoverty otHwort ravrd, robs *Apy€(ovt (ufApidxov t woi^icrjj 

* Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 14 ). Tai/ra 8 ’ Hpnovs f5»K9y abrott, 
teal pttriffTTfffty iw6 roO Niniov irayrdwaci witrrtvoyras aOrtf, teal 0avfxd(oy- 
rat dfia r^y BtiySr-qra Ka\ cbvtaiy^ 4$s ob rov rvx^yros dyBpht 
oltray. Again, Plutarch, Nikias, c. lo. 

* Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14 . "tptmdfityoi 8 * bwh rov 'AKki^Mov wdvv 

^iXaySpdwmt, 4^* oTt 4^tyfi4yoi rvyxdyovo’iy, obit 0^<ray abro- 

updropou 
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before the assembly-all were alike astounded, none knew 
what to make of the words just heard. But the indignation 
of the people equalled their astonishment. There was an 
unanimous burst of wrath against the standing faithlessness 
and duplicity of Lacedtemonians ; never saying the same thing 
two days to^^ether. To crown the whole, Alkibiades himself 
affected to share all the surprise of the multitude, and was even 
the loudest of them all in invectives against the envoys ; de- 
nouncing Lacedemonian perfidy and evil designs in language 
far more bitter than he had ever employed before. Nor was 
this all:^ he took advantage of the vehement acclamation 
which welcomed his invectives to propose that the Argeian 
envoys should be called in and the alliance with Argos con- 
cluded forthwith. And this would certainly have been done, 
if a remarkable phaenonienon — an earthquake — had not occurred 
to prevent it ; causing the assembly to be adjourned to the 
next day, pursuant to a religious scruple then recognised as 
paramount. 

'I'his remarkable anecdote comes in all its main circumstances 


from Thucydides. It illustrates forcibly that unprincipled 
character which will be found to attach to Alkibiades through 
life, and presents indeed an unblushing combination of im- 
pudence and fraud, which we cannot better describe than by 
saying that it is exactly in the vein of Fielding’s Jonathan 
Wild. In depu ting Kleon and llyperbolus, historians vie with 
each other in strong language to mark the impudence which 
is said to have been their peculiar characteristic. Now we 
have no particular facts before us to measure the amount of 
truth in this, though as a general charge it is sufficiently 
credible. But we may affirm, with full assurance, that none 
of the much-decried demagogues of Athens— not one of those 
sellers of leather, lamps, sheep, ropes, pollard, and other com- 
modities, upon whom Aristophanes heaps so many excellent 
jokes— ever surpassed, if they ever equalled, the impudence 
of this descendant of i^iakus and Zeus in his manner of over- 


reaching and disgracing the Lacedaemonian envoys. These 
latter, it must be added, display a carelessness of public faith 
and consistency — a facility in publicly unsaying what they have 
just before publicly said — and a treachery towards their owm 
confidential agent — which is truly surprising, and goes far to 


1 Thuevd V. 45. Oi 'ABrjvdioi ovk^ti fjydxoyro, oAXi rov 'A\Ki0t(l8ov 
wo\A<p fiaWov I) frp6Ttpoy Kara^owvros rwv AuKtiaifMoy iwv, 
ia^\Kov6v Tf /col iroifxoi ^aay tvdvs wapayaytiy rovs "Apytlovs, S:c. 
Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14 > Plutarch, Nikias, c. lo. 
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justify the general charge of habitual duplicity so often alleged 
against the lAcedaemonian character.^ 

The disgraced envoys would doubtless quit Athens immedi- 
ately : but this opportune earthquake gave Nikias a few hours 
to recover from his unexpected overthrow. In the assembly 
of the next day, he still contended that the friendship of Sparta 
was preferable to that of Argos, and insisted on the prudence 
of postponing all consummation of engagement with the latter 
until the real intentions of Sparta, now so contradictory and 
inexplicable, should be made clear. He contended that the 
position of Athens, in regard to the peace and alliance, was 
that of supe’-ior honour and advantage — the position of Sparta, 
one of comparative disgrace : Athens had thus a greater interest 
than Sparta in maintaining what had been concluded. Hut 
he at the same time admitted that a distinct and peremptory 
explanation must be exacted from Sparta as to her intentions, 
and he requested the people to send himself with some other 
colleagues to demand it. The l^ccdacmonians should be 
apprised that Argeian envoys were already present in Athens 
with propositions, and that the Athenians might already liave 
concluded this alliance, if they could have permitted themselves 
to do wrong to the existing alliance with Sparta. Hut the 
Lacedaemonians, if their intentions were honourable, must show 
it forthwith — i. By restoring Panaktum, not demolished, but 
standing. 2. By restoring Amphipolis also. 3. By renouncing 
their special alliance w'ith the Boeotians, unless the Bccotians 
on their side chose to become parties to the peace with Athens.*^ 

The Athenian assembly, ac(iuiescing in the recommendation 
of Nikias, invested him with the commission which he rccjuired ; 
a remarkable proof, after the overpowering defeat of the pre- 
ceding day, how strong was the hold which he still retained 
ujion them, and how sincere their desire to keep on the best 
terms with Sparta. This was a last chance granted to Nikias 
and his policy — a perfectly fair chance, since all that was asked 
of Sparta was just — but it forced him to bring matters to a 
decisive issue with her, and shut out all further evasion. His 
mission to Sparta failed altogether : the influence of Kleobflius 
and Xenar^s, the anti-Athenian Ephors, was found predominant, 
so that not one of his demands was complied with. And even 
w’hen he formally announced that unless Sparta renounced her 
special alliance with the Boeotians or compelled the Ikeotians 
to accept the peace with Athens, the Athenians would immedi- 

' Euripid, Andromach. 445-455 ; Hcrodot. ix. 54 ; Thucyd. iv. 50, 

* Thucyd. v, 46, 
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ately contract alliance with Argos— the menace produced no 
effect. He could only obtain, and that too as a personal 
favour to himself, that the oaths as they stood should be 
formally renewed ; an empty concession, which covered but 
faintly the humiliation of his retreat to Athens. The Athenian 
assembly listened to his report with strong indignation against 
the Lacedsemonians, and with marked displeasure even against 
himself, as the great author and voucher of this unperformed 
treaty ; while Alkibiadfis was permitted to introduce the envoys 
(already at hand in the city), from Argos, Mantineia, and Elis, 
with whom a pact was at once concluded.^ 

The words of this convention, which Thucydides gives us 
doubtless from the record on the public column, comprise 
two engagements — one for peace, another for alliance. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, have 
concluded a treaty of peace by sea and by land, without fraud 
or mischief, each for themselves and for the allies over whom 
each exercise empire.^ [The express terms in which these 
states announce themselves as imperial states and their allies 
as dependencies, deserve notice. No such words appear in 
the treaty between Athens and Lacedaemon. I have already 
mentioned that the main ground of discontent on the part 
of Mantineia and Elis towards Sparta, w^as connected with 
their imperial power.] 

Neither of them shall bear arms against the other for 
purposes of damage. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, shall be 
allies with each other for one hundred years. If any enemy 
shall invade Attica, the three contracting cities shall lend the 
most vigorous aid in their power at the invitation of Athens. 
Should the forces of the invading city damage Attica and then 
retire, the three will proclaim that city their enemy and attack 
it ; neither of the four shall in that case suspend the war, 
without consent of the others. 

Reciprocal obligations are imposed upon Athens, in case 
Argos, Mantineia, or Elis, shall be attacked. 

Neither of the four contracting powers shall grant passage to 
troops through their own territory or the territory of allies over 
whom they may at the time be exercising command, either by 
land or sea, unless upon joint resolution.* 

' Thucyd. v. 46 ; Plutarch, Ntkias, c. 10. 

* Thucyd. v. 47. atnUy koI ^vfi/ndxwv uv ipxovffiy iKdrtpou 

* Thucyd. v. 47. #col rmy (vpi/xdxcar Sr &px^<^iy €Ka<rroi, The 
tense and phrase here deserve notice, ai contrasted with the phrase in the 
former part of the treaty — tAp (vf^/j-dx^^P &p &px^^^ ^Kdrtpoi, 
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In case auxiliary troops shall be required and sent under this 
treaty, the city sending shall furnish their maintenance for the 
space of thirty days, from the day of their entrance upon the 
territory of the city requiring. Should their services l)e needed 
for a longer period, the city requiring shall furnish their main* 
tenance, at the rate of three ^diginaean oboli for each hoplite, 
light-armed or archer, and of one .i^ginaian drachma or six 
oboli for each horseman, per day. 'Fhe city recjuiring shall 
possess the command, so long as the service required shall 
be in her territory. But if any expedition shall be undertaken 
by joint resolution, then the command shall be shared equally 
between all. 

Such were the substantive conditions of the new alliance. 
Provision was then made for the oaths — by whom? where? 
when ? in what words ? how often ? they were to be taken. 
Athens was to swear on behalf of herself and her allies , but 
Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, with their respective allies, were 
to sw^ear by separate cities. The oaths were to be renewed 
every four years ; by Athens, within thirty days before each 
Olympic festival, at Argos, Elis, and Mantineia ; by these three 
cities, at Athens, ten days before each festival of the greater 
Panathenaja. “The words of the treaty of peace and alliance, 
and the oaths sworn, shall be engraven on stone columns, and 
put up in the temples of each of the four cities and also ujxm 
a brazen column, to be put up by joint cost, at Olympia, for 
the festival now approaching.'' 

“The four cities may by joint consent make any change 
they please in the provisions of this treaty, without violating 
their oaths." ^ 

The conclusion of this new treaty introduced a greater 
degree of complication into the grouping and association of 
the Grecian cities than had ever before been known. The 
ancient Spartan confederacy, and the Athenian empire, still 
subsisted. A peace had been concluded between them, 
ratified by the formal vote of the majority of the confederates, 
yet not accepted by several of the minority. Not merely 
f)eace, but also special alliance had been concluded between 
Athens and Sparta ; and a special alliance between Sparta and 
Boeotia. Corinth, member of the Spartan confederacy, was 
also member of a defensive alliance with Argos, Mantineia, 
and Elis ; which three states had concluded a more intimate 

The clause imposing actual obligation to hinder the passage of troopi, 
reouired to be left open for application to the actuai time. 

^ Thucyd. v. 47. 
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alliance first with each other (without Corinth), and now 
re( ently with Athens. Yet both Athens and Sparta still re- 
tained the alliance' concluded between themselves, without 
formal rupture on either side, though Athens still complained 
that the treaty had not been fulfilled. No relations whatever 
subsisted between Argos and Sparta. Between Athens and 
Boeotia there was an armistice terminable at ten days' notice. 
I^tly, Corinth could not be prevailed upon, in spite of 
repeated solicitation from the Argeians, to join the new alliance 
of Athens with Argos: so that no relations subsisted between 
Corinth and Athens; while the Corinthians began, though 
faintly, to resume their former tendencies towards Sparta.^ 
I'he alliance between Athens and Argos, of which particulars 
have just been given, was concluded not long before the 
Olympic festival of the 90th Olympiad or 420 B.c. ; the festival 
being about the beginning of July, the treaty might be in 
May.^ That festival was memorable, on more than one 

ground. It was the first which had been celebrated since 
the conclusion of the peace, the leading clause of wdiich had 
been expressly introduced to guarantee to all Greeks free 
access to the great Pan-Hellenic temples, with liberty of sacri- 
ficing, consulting the oracle, and witnessing the matches. For 
the last eleven years, including two Olympic festivals, Athens 
herself, and apparently all the numerous allies of Athens, had 
been excluded from sending their solemn legations or Theories, 
and from attending as spectators, at the Olympic games.* Now 
that such exclusion was removed, and that the Eleian heralds 
(who came to announce the approaching games and proclaim 
the truce connected with them) again trod the soil of Attica, — 
the visit of the Athenians was felt both by themselves and by 

‘ Tlnu'yd v. 48. 2 Thucyd. v. 48-50. 

* KaTa0ft'T<»/y d( teal "0\vjuir(a(ri koiv^ 'OKv^wlois t ots 

yvyl (Thuc>d. v. 47)— words of the Ire.Uy. 

* Dorieus of Rhodes w.is victor m tlie Pankration, both in Olymp. 88 
and 89 (428-424 B.C.). Rhodes w.as included among the tributary allies of 
Athens. But the athletes who came to contend were privileged and (as it 
were) sacred persons, who were never molested or hindered from coming 
to the festival, if they chose to come, under any state of war. Their in- 
violability was never disturbed even down to the harsh proceeding of 
Aratiis (Plutarch, Aratus, c. 28). 

But this docs not prove that Rhodian visitors generally, or a Rhodian 
Theory, could have come to Olympia between 431 -421 in safety. 

From the presence of individuals, even as spectators, little can be 
inferred ; because even at this very Olympic festival of 420 B.c., Lichas the 
Spartan was present as a spectator — thoiigh all Lacedaemonians were 
formally excluded by proclamation of the Eleians (Thucyd. ▼. 50). 
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others as a novelty. No small curiosity was entertained to 
see what hgure the The6ry of Athens would make as to show 
and splendour. Nor were there wanting spiteful rumours, 
that Athens had been so much impoverished by the war, as 
to be prevented from appearing with appropriate magnificence 
at the altar and in the presence of Olympic Zeus. 

Alkibiades took pride in silencing these surmises, as well as 
in glorifying his own name and person, by a displ.iy more 
imposing than had ever been previously beheld. He had 
already distinguished himself in the local festivals and liturgies 
of Athens by an ostentation surpassing .Athenian rivals: hut lie 
now felt himself standing forward as the champion and leader 
of Athens before Greece. He had discredited his political 
rival Nikias, given a new direction to the politics of Athens by 
the Argeian alliance, and was about to commence a senes of 
intra-Peloponnesian operations against the l.acedamionians. 
On all these grounds he determined that his first ap|K‘arance 
on the plain of Olympia should irnjxise upon all beho'ders. 
The Athenian Tliedry, of which he was a member, was set out 
with first-rate splendour, and with the amplest show of golden 
ewers, censers, &c., for the public sacrifice and procession.' 
But when the chariot-races came on, Alkibiades himself 
appeared as competitor at his own cost — not merely with one 
well-equipped chariot and four, which the richest Greeks had 
hitherto counted as an extraordinary personal glory, but with 
the prodigious number of seven distinct chariots, e.ich with a 
team of four horses. And so superior was their cjuality, that 
one of his chariots gained a first prize, and another a second 
prize, so that Alkibiades was twice crowned with s[)rigs of the 
sacred olive-tree, and twice proclaimed by the herald. Another 
of his seven chariots also came in fourth : but no cnnsii or 
proclamation (it seems) was awarded to any after the second in 
order. We must recollect that he had competitors from all 
parts of Greece to contend against— not merely private men, 
but even despots and governments. Nor was this all. The 
tent which the Athenian Thedrs provided for their countrymen 
visitors to the games, was handsomely adorned ; but a separate 
tent which Alkibiades himself provided for a public banquet 
to celebrate his triumph, together with the banquet itself, was 
set forth on a scale still more stately and expensive. The rich 
allies of Athens — Ephesus, Chios, and lycsbos— are said to 

' Of the taste and elegance with which these exhihitions were usually 
got up in Athens, surpassing generally every other city in Greece, see a 
remarkable testimony in Xenophon, Memorabil. iii. 3, 12. 
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have lent him their aid in enhancing this display. It is highly 
probable that they would be glad to cultivate his favour, as he 
had now become one of the first men m Athens, and was in 
an ascendent course. But we must further recollect that they, 
as well as Athens, had been excluded from the Olympic 
festival, so that their own feelings on first returrung might 
well prompt them to take a genuine interest m this imposing 
reappearance of the Ionic race at the common sanctuary of 

Hellas. . u . 

Five years afterwards, on an important discussion which will 

be hereafter described, Alkibiades maintained publicly before 
the Athenian assembly that his unparalleled Olympic display 
had produced an effect upon the Grecian mind highly bene- 
ficial to Athens;^ dissipating the suspicions entertained that 

1 Thucyd. vi. l6. 0/ yip *'EXXTji/f s /cal virip ^vva/iiv r^v wSXiy 

Mfiitravrif itarptirti rris 'Okvfiirlai^ dfupiaSy vp6r€poy i\irl(ovrts 
Kctrairtirokf pLri(T0cii' ht6Ti SipfiaTa fi€V KadrjKCif HiTa ovSels irof 

l^idnris rp6rtpo¥^ hiKr)(ja 5c Kal Uvrtpos /cal r^rapros ly^v6fxy\v, /cal tJAAo 

T7|f vl/fTjs irapt<TK^va(f6.p,r)v. 

The hill force of this grandiose display cannot be felt unless we bring to 
our minds the special position both of Athens and the Athenian allies 
towards Olympia—and of Alkibiades himself towards Athens, Argos, and 
the rest of Greece — in the first half of the year 420 B.C. 

Alkibiades obtained from Euripides the honour of an epinikian ode, or 
song of triumph, to celebrate this event ; of which a few lines are preserved 
by Plutarch (Alkib. c. ii). It is curious that the poet alleges Alkibiades 
to have lieen first, second, and thirds in the course ; while Alkibiades him- 
self, more modest and doubtless more exact, pretends only to first, second, 
and fourth. Euripides informs us that Alkibiades was crowned twice and 
proclaimed twice — 51 r (rmpdivT* 4\a[a ndpvKi 0oqy wapa^ovvat. Reiske, 
Coray and Schafer, have thought it right to alter this word Sis to rpis, with- 
out any authority — which completely alters the asserted fact. Sintenis in 
his edition of IMutarch has properly restored the word Sis. 

How long the recollection of this famous Olympic festival remained in 
the Athenian public mind, is attested partly by the Oratio dc Bigis of 
Isokrates, composed in defence of the son of Alkibiades at least twenty-five 
years afterwards, perhaps more. Isokrates repeats the loose assertion of 
Euripides, wpwroSf StvrtooSf and rplros (Or. xvi. p. 3J3, sect. 40). The 
spurious Oration called that of Andokid^s against Alkibiades also preserves 
many of the current tales, some of which I have admitted into the text, 
because I think them probable in themselves, and because that oration 
itself may reasonably be believed to be a composition of the middle of the 
fourth century b.c. That oration sets forth all the proceedings of Alki- 
biad^s in a very invidious temper and with palpable exaggeration. The 
story of Alkibiades having robbed an Athenian named Diomedes of a fine 
chariot, appears to be a sort of variation on the story about Tisias, which 
figures in the oraUon of Isokrates — sec Andokid. cont. Alkib. sect. 26 ; 
possibly Alkibiades may have left one of the teams not paid for. The aid 
lent to Alkibiades by the Chians, Ephesians, as described in that 
oration, is likely to ^ substantially true, and may easily be explained. 
Compare Athense. i. p. 3. 
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the was ruined by the war, and establishing beyond dispute 
her vast wealth and power. He was doubtless right to a 

Our information about the arrar^ements of the chariot -racing at Ol^pla 
is veiy imperfect. We do not distinctly know how the seven chariots of 
Alkibiad^s ran—in how many races — for all the seven could not (in my 
judgement) have run in one and the same race. There must have been 
many other chariots to run, belonging to other competitors : and it seems 
difficult to believe that ever a ^eater number than ten can have run in the 
same race, since the course Involved going tu ihi limes round the goal 
(Pindar, 01 . iii. 3J ; vi, 75). Ten competing chariots run in the race 
de^b^ by Sophokl^ (Electr. 708), and if we could venture to construe 
strictly the expression of the poet— 4 ^it or or would 

seem that ten was the extreme number permitted to run. E\'en $0 groat a 
number as ten was replete with dan^r to the persons engaged, as may be 
seen by reading the description in ^phokl^s (compare Demosth. 

K 6 y. p, 1410), who refers indeed to a Pythian, and not an Olympie 
solemnity : but the main circumstances must have been common to both — 
and we know that the twelve turns (dwUoadlyra/AirTor — 8i>fii>8<»rd8po/ior) wen 
common to both (Pindar, Pyth. v. 31). 

Alkibiad^s was not the only person who gained a chariot -victory at this 
90th Olympiad, 420 B.C. — Lichas the I.iiced;cmonian also gained one 
(Thucyd. v. 50), though the chariot was obliged to be entered in another 
name, since the Lacedaemonians were interdicted from attendance. 

Dr, Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 316) says, ** We are 
not aware that the Olympiad (in which these chariot victories of Alkibiad^s 
were gained) can be aistinctly fixed. But it was probably Olymp. 89, l.C. 
424.’^ 

In mv judgement, both Olymp. 88 (b.c. 428) and Olvmp. 89 (B.C. 424) 
arc excluded from the possible supfK>sition, by the fact that the general war 
was raging at both j>cnods. To suppose that in the midst of the summer of 
these two fighting years, there was an Olympic truce for a month, allowing 
Athens and ncr allies to send thither their solemn legations, their chariots 
for competition, and their numerous individual visitors — appears to me con- 
trary to all prolxibility. The Olympic month of b.c. 424 would occur just 
about the time when Brasidas was at the Isthmus le\7ing troops for his 
intended expe<lition to Thrace, and when he rescued Mcgara from the 
Athenian attack. This would not be a very quiet time for the peaceable 
Athenian visitors, with the costly display of gold and silver plate and the 
ostentatious ThcAry, to pass by, on its way to Olympia. During the time 
when the Spartans occupied Dckeleia, the solemn processions of communi- 
cants at the Eleusinian mysteries could never maren along the Sacred Way 
from Athens to Eleusis. Xcn. Hell. i. 4, 20. 

Moreover, we see that the very first article both of the Truce, for one 
year, and of the Peace of Nikias — expressly stipulate for liberty to all to 
attend the common temples and festivals. The first of the two relates to 
Delphi expressly : the second is general, and embraces Olympia as well as 
Delphi, If the Athenians had visited Olympia in 428 or 424 B.C., without 
impediment, these stipulations in the treaties would have no purpose nor 
meaning. But the fact of their standing in the front of the treaty, proves 
that they were looked upon as of much interest and importance. 

I have placed the Olympic festival wherein Alkibiad^s contended with 
his seven chariots, in 420 B.c., in the peace, but immediately after the war. 
No other festival appears to me at all suitable. 
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considerable extent ; though not sufficient to repel the charge 
from himself (which it was his purpose to do) both of over- 
weening personal vanity, and of that reckless expenditure which 
he would be compelled to try and overtake by peculation or 
violence at the public cost All the unfavourable impressions 
suggested to prudent Athenians by his previous life, were 
aggravated by such a stupendous display ; much more, of 
course, the jealousy and hatred of personal competitors. And 
this feeling was not the less real, though as a political man he 
was now in the full tide of public favour. 

If the festival of the 90th Olympiad was peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by the reappearance of Athenians and those con- 
nected with them, it was marked by a further novelty yet more 
striking — the exclusion of the Lacedaemonians. Such exclusion 
was the consequence of the new political interests of the 
Eleians, combined with their increased consciousness of force 
ari.sing out of the recent alliance with Argos, Athens, and 
Mantineia. It has already been mentioned that since the 
peace with Athens, the Lacedaemonians acting as arbitrators 
in the case of Lepreurn, which the Eleians claimed as their 
dependency, had declared it to be autonomous and had sent 
a body of troops to defend it. Probably the Eleians had 
recently renewed their attacks upon the district, since the 
junction with their new allies ; for the Ivacediximonians had 
detached thither a fresh body of looo hoplites immediately 


Dr. Thirlwall further assumes, as a matter of course, that there was only 
chariot -race at this Olympic festival — that all the seven chariots of 
Alkihiades ran in this one race — an<l that in the festival of 420 B.C., Lichas 
gained prize : thus implying that Alkibiades could not have gained the 
prize at the same festival. 

I am not aware that there is any evidence to prove either of these three 
proiKisi turns. To me they all appear improbable. 

We know from Pausiimas (vi, 13, 2) that even in the case of the Stadio- 
dromi or runners who contended m the stadium, all were not brought out 
in one race. They were distributed into sets or batches, of what number 
we know not. Each set ran its own heat, and the victors in each then 
com|>eted with each other in a fresh heat ; so that the victor who gained the 
grand final orize was sure to have won two heats. 

Now if this practice was adopted with the foot-runners, much more 
would it be likely to be adopted with the chariot-racers in case many 
chariots were brought to the same festival. The danger would be lessened, 
the sport w'ould be increased, and the glory of the competitors enhanced. 
The Olympic festival lasted five days, a long time to provide amusement 
for so vast a crowd of spectators. Alkibiades and Lichas may therefore 
both have gained chariot-victories at the same festival : of course only one 
of them can have gained the grand final prize — and which of the two that 
was, it is impossible to say. 
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prior to the Olympic festival Out of the mission of this fresh 
detachment the sentence of exclusion arose. The Eleians 
were privileged administrators of the festival, regulating the 
details of the ceremony itself, and formally proclaiming by 
heralds the commencement of the Olympic truce, during which 
all violation of the Elcian territory by an armed force was a 
sin against the majesty of Zeus. On the present occasion they 
affirmed that the Lacedaemonians had sent the looo hoplilcs 
into Lepreum, and had captured a fort called Phyrkus, lK)ih 
Eleian possessions — after the proclamation of the truce. They 
accordingly imposed upon Sparta the fine prescribed by the 
Olympian law,*' of two minre for each man- 2000 minic in 
all ; a part to Zeus Olympius, a part to the ICleians themselves. 
During the interval between the proclamation of the truce and 
the commencement of the festival, the l^ccalemonians sent to 
remonstrate against this fine, which they alleged to have been 
unjustly imposed, inasmuch as the heralds had not yet pro- 
claimed the truce at Sparta when the hophtes reac hed Lepreum. 
The Eleians replied that the truce had already at that time 
been proclaimed among themselves (for they always proclaimed 
it first at home, before their heralds crossed the borders), so 
that ihty were interdicted from all military operations ; of which 
the I^cedaemonian hoplites had taken advantage to commit 
their last aggressions. To which the Lacediemonians rejoined, 
that the behaviour of the Eleians themselves contradicted their 
own allegation, for they had sent the Eleian heralds to Sparta 
to proclaim the truce after they knew of the sending of the 
hojilites — thus showing that they did not consider the truce to 
have been already violated. The Lacedremonians added, that 
after the herald reached Sparta, they had taken no further 
military measures. How the truth stood in this disputed 
c|uestion, we have no means of deciding. But the Eleians 
rejected the explanation, though offering, if the Lacedaemonians 
would restore to them Lepreum, to forego such part of the fine 
as would accrue to themselves, and to pay out of their own 
treasury on behalf of the I^cedaemonians the portion which 
belonged to the god. This new proposition being alike refused, 
was again modified by the Eleians. They intimated that they 
would be satisfied if the I^icedaemonians, instead of paying the 
fine at once, would publicly on the altar at Olympia, in presence 
of the assembled Greeks, take an oath to pay it at a future date. 
But the Lacedaemonians would not listen to the proposition 
either of payment or of promise. Accordingly the Eleians, as 
judges under the Olympic law, interdicted them from the 
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temple of Olympic Zeus, from the privilege of sacrificing there, 
and from attendance and competition at the games ; that is, 
from attendance in the form of the sacred legation called 
The6ry, occupying a formal and recognised place at the 
solemnity.' 

As all the other Grecian states (with the single exception of 
Lepreum) were present by their The6ries ^ as well as by indi- 
vidual spectators, so the Spartan Thedry “ shone by its absence ” 
in a manner painfully and insultingly conspicuous. So extreme 
indeed was the affront put upon the Lacedaemonians, connected 
as they were with Olympia by a tie ancient, peculiar, and never 
yet broken — so pointed the evidence of that comparative 
degradation into which they had fallen, through the peace with 
Athens coming at the back of the Sphakterian disaster ^ — that 
they were supposed likely to set the exclusion at defiance ; and 
to escort their Thedrs into the temple at Olympia for sacrifice, 
under the protection of an armed force. The Eleians even 
thought it necessary to put their younger hoplites under arms, 
and to summon to their aid looo hoplites from Mantineia as 
well as the same number from Argos, for the purpose of repell- 
ing this probable attack ; while a detachment of Athenian 
cavalry were stationed at Argos during the festival, to lend 
assistance in case of need. The alarm prevalent among the 
spectators of the festival was most serious, and became con- 
siderably aggravated by an incident which occurred after the 
chariot-racing. Lichas,* a Lacedaemonian of great wealth and 
consequence, had a chariot running in the lists, which he was 
obliged to enter, not in his own name, but in the name of the 
Boeotian federation. The sentence of exclusion hindered him 
from taking any ostensible part, but it did not hinder him from 
being present as a spectator ; and when he saw his chariot pro- 
claimed victorious under the title of Boeotian, his impatience to 
make himself known became uncontrollable. He stepped into 
the midst of the lists, and placed a chaplet on the head of the 
charioteer, thus advertising himself as the master. This was a 
flagrant indecorum, and known violation of the order of the 
festival : accordingly the official attendants with their staffs 

^ Thucyd. ▼. 49, 50. 

* Thucyd. V. 50. Aaic # ftlr § 1 pyopr^ Tov Upov, Svtf’fot jcal 

$c€ii otKOt iBvoy' 01 Si iWot ‘'EAAiyrcf v'A^i^ Atwp^arAv, 

* Thucyd. v. 28, Kar^ yiip rhw tovtqi^ IJ rt Aajc<Saffi«K pidXiff^ra 

9 ^ fcaxMf ical Sik ris tit rt ^KpytUi dpiara 

ro4f ira«fi, &c. 

^ Se« a prcTious note, p. 109. 
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interfered at once in performance of their duty, chastising and 
driving him back to his place with blows. ^ Hence arose an 
increased apprehension of armed Lacedaemonian interference. 
None such took place, however : the Lacedaemonians, for the 
first and last time in their history, offered their Olympic sacri- 
fice at home, and the festival passed off without any inter- 
ruption*^ The boldness of the Eleians in putting this affront 
upon the most ix)werful state in Greece is so astonishing, that 
we can hardly be mistaken in supposing their proceeding to 
have been suggested by AlkibiadCs and encouraged by the 
armed aid from the allies. He was at this moment not less 
ostentatious in humiliating Sparta than in showing off Athens. 

Of the depressed influence and estimation of Si)arta, a further 
proof was soon afforded by the fate of her colony the Trachinian 
Herakleia, established near Thermopylae in the third year of 
the war. That colony — though at first comprising a numerous 
body of settlers, in consequence of the general trust in I^ace- 
daemonian power, and though always under the government 
of a Lacedsemonian harmost — had never prosper^. It had 
been persecuted from the beginning by the neighbouring tribes, 
and administered with harshness as well as peculation by its 
governors. The establishment of the town had been regarded 
from the beginning by the neighbours, especially the Thessa- 
lians, as an invasion of their territory : and their hostilities, 
always vexatious, had, in the winter succeeding the Olympic 
festival just described, been carried to a greater point of violence 

* Thucyd. v. 50. ^ AaK 9 Batu 6 ¥iot 4 y iiymyi frwk 

rAy irkTiyks tri ytKAyrot rov iavrov iral 

lOipuxB^yTQs Botonmy irifioirlov r^y ovk Hovaiav r^s iiyuylvttts, wp4H\9Ay 
is rhy ikymru Ayi97j<r€ rby rjylox^f'p $ov\6pi€yos 6 rf\Acrtu Sr* rh 

ip/jM. 

We sec by comparison with this incident how much less rough and harsh 
was the manner of dealing at Athens, and in how much more senous a 
light blows to the pierson were considered. At the Athenian festival of 
the Dionysia, if a person committed disorder or obtruded himself into a 
place not properly belonging to him in the theatre, the archon or hU 
officials were Doth empowered and re<}uired to repress the disorder, by 
turning the person out, and fining him, if necessary. But they were upon no 
account to strike him. If they did, they were punishable themselves by 
the dikastery afterwards (Demosth. cont. Meiuiam, c. 49). — It may be 
remarked that more summary measures would probably be retjuired to 
maintain order in an open race-course than in a closed theatre. Some 
allowance ought reasonably to be made for this difference. 

• It will be seen, however, that the Lacedaemonians remembered and 
reren^ themselves upon the Eleians for this insult twelve y^rs after- 
wards, during the plenitude of their power (Xenoph. Hellen. iiL 2, 21 ; 
Diodor. ziv. 17). 
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than ever. They had defeated the Herakleots in a ruinous 
battle, and slam Xenares the Lacedrernonian governor. But 
though the place was so reduced as to be unable to maintain 
itself without foreign aid, Sparta was too much embarrassed by 
Peloponnesian enemies and waverers to be able to succour it ; 
and the Hceotians, observing her inability, became apprehensive 
that the interference of Athens would be invoked. Accord- 
ingly they thought it prudent to occupy Herakleia with a body 
of B(jeotian troops; dismissing the Larediemonian governor 
Hegesippidas for alleged misconduct. Nor could the Lacedae- 
monians prevent this [iroceedmg, though it occasioned them to 
make indignant remonstrance.^ 


CHAPTER LVI 

^R()M THK FKSTIVAI. OF OLVMIMAl) 90, DOWN TO THE 

nvriLh or .mantinkia 

Shortly after the remarkable events of the Olympic festival 
<1(‘S( nbed in my last chapter, the Argeians and their allies sent 
a fresh embassy to invite the ('onnthians to join them. They 
thought It a juomising opportunity, alter the affront just i)ut 
upon Spaita, to prevail upon the ('onnthians to desert her : 
hut Spartan envo)s were present .ilso, and though the dis- 
cussions were mu('h j)r()tract(‘d, no new resolution \sas adopted. 
An (*arth(|uake possibly an eartlujuake not real, but simulated 
for convcmeiK - aiiru[)lly terminated the congress, d'he 
('onnthians though setauingly distrusting Aigos now that she 
was united with Alluuis, and leaning rather towards Sparta — 
were unNsilling to pronounce themselves in favour of one so as 
to make an enemy of the other - 

In spile of this first tailuie, the new alliance of Athens and 
Argos manifested its fruits vigorously in the ensuing spring. 
Under the inspirations of Alkibiades, Athens was about to 
attempt the new expenment of seeking to obtain intra- 
Peloponnesian followers and mtluence. At the beginning of 
the war she had bet'n manlime, defensive, and simply con- 
servative, under the guidance of Pcnkles. After the events of 
Sphakteria, she made use of that great advantage to aim at the 
recovery of Mcgara and Bceotia, which she had before been 
compelled to abandon by the Thiity years’ truce— at the 
' Tluicjd. V. 51, 52. Thucyd. v. 4S 50. 
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recommendation of Kleon. In this attempt she employed the 
eighth year of the war, but with signal ill suri ess ; while 
Brasidas during that period broke open the gates of her mari* 
time empire, and robbed her of many important dej)endeiu les. 
d'he grand object of Athens ihtMi became, to rtu over tiiese lost 
de[)en(k‘ncies, especially Amphipohs : Nikias and his partisans 
sought to effect such recovery by making j>eate, whili* kleon 
and his supjiorters insisted that it eould never be a(hi(‘\(d 
except by militar)' efforts. 'Fhe ex[)ediiion under Kleon 
against Amphipolis had failed — the ]K\u e i om hided by Nikias 
had failed also : Athens had surrendercal her eapilal advantage 
with )Ut regaining Amjihipolis , and if she wished to regain it, 
there was no alternative except to rejxMl the attempt whu h had 
failed under Kleon. And this perhaps she might ha\t‘ dom las 
^^e shall find her projecting to do m the couise of alH)iii tour 
years forward), if it had iu)t been, first, that the Atluanan mind 
was now jirobabl) su k and disheartened about Amphipohs, m 
consequence of the prodigious disgnu'c so rei » nllv undcigone 
there ; next, that Alkibiadcs, the new ('liu*f .uivisei or prime 
minister of Athens (if wt‘ may be allowed to use tin ina( curat(' 
expression, which yet suggests the reality oi the (asc), w’as 
promiited by his personal impulsi s to turn lire stream of 
Athenian ardour into a different channel Full of antipatln to 
S))arta, he regarded the interior of i‘elo[)onnesus as lier most 
Milnerable p(Mnt, es[)e(_ lally in the present disjointed relations 
of Us component cities Moreover, his {lersonal durst for 
gloiv w.is better gratified amidst the centre ol (Irecian life than 
by undertaking an e\j)edUion into a distant and barbarous 
region: lastly, Ik* probably re< ollected with discomfort the 
hardships and extreme (old (insuppi >1 table to all e\i ejit the 
iron frame of Sokrates) wlm h h<.* had hims<*lt endured at the 
blo('kade of FotidcCM twelve )t.ars before,^ and wlm h any arma* 
ment destined to ('oiKjuer Amphipohs w^ould ha\e to go tluough 
ageun. It was under these impressions that he now began io 
press his intra-Feluponnesian operations against Lat eckemon, 
with the view of (organising a cfuinter alliaiu e under Argos 
sufTaient to keep her in check, and at any rate to nullify her 
power of cariying invasion hesond die isthmus. All tins was 
to be done without ostensibly breaking the peace and alliance 
between Athens and laiccdannon, which stood in conspicuous 
letters on pillars erected in lioih cities. 

Coming to Argos at the head of a few Athenian hoplites and 

' Plato, Syinpo>:.)n, c, 35, p 220. b*ivui '^a.p auT 6 &i 
•Tou Bfivordrov, X.O. 
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bowmen, and reinforced by Peloponnesian allies, Alkibiadgs 
exhibited the spectacle of an Athenian general traversing the 
interior of the peninsula, and imposing his own arrangements 
in various quarters— a spectacle at that moment new and stnk- 
ing * He first turned his attention to the Achaean towns m the 
north-west, where he persuaded the inhabitants of Patrae to ally 
themselves with Athens, and even to undertake the labour of 
connecting their town with the sea by means of long walls, so as 
to place themselves within the protection of Athens from sea- 
ward. He further projected the erection of a fort and the 
formation of a naval station at the extreme point of Cape 
Rhium, just at the narrow entrance of the Corinthian Cult ; 
whereby the Athenians, who already possessed the opposite 
shore by means of Naupaktus, would have become masters of 
the commerce of the Gulf. But the Corinthians and Siky- 
onians, to whom this would have been a serious mischief, 
despatched forces enough to prevent the consummation of the 
scheme — and probably also to hinder the erection of the walls 
at PatrcX.2 Yet the march of Alkibiades doubtless strengthened 
the anti-I^conian interest throughout the Achaean coast. 

He then returned to take part with the Argeians in a war 
against Epidaurus. To acquire possession of this city would 
much facilitate the communication between Athens and Argos, 
since it was not only immediately opposite to the island of 
iEgina now occupied by the Athenians, but also opened to the 
latter an access by land, dispensing with the labour of circum- 
navigating Cape Skyllaeum (the south-eastern point of the 
Argeian and Epidaurian peninsula) whenever they sent forces 
to Argos. Moreover the territory of Epidaurus bordered to the 
north on that of Corinth, so that the possession of it would be 
an additional guarantee for the neutrality of the Corinthians. 
Accordingly it was resolved to attack Epidaurus, for which a 
pretext was easily found. As presiding and administering state 
of the temple of Apollo Pythaeus (situated within the walls 
of Argos), the Argeians enjoyed a sort of religious supremacy 
over Epidaurus and other neighbouring cities — seemingly the 
remnant of that extensive supremacy, political as well as religious, 
which in early times had been theirs.® The Epidaurians owed 
to this temple certain sacrifices and other ceremonial obligations 

* Thucyd. v. 52. Isokrates (De Bigis, sect. 17, p. 349) speaks of this 
expedition of Alkibiades in his usual loose and exaggerated language : but 
he has a right to call attention to it as something very memorable at the 
time. 

» Thucyd. v. 52* • Thucyd. v. 53, with Dr. Arnold s note. 
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—one of which, arising out of some circumstance which we 
cannot understand, was now due and unperformed : at least so 
the Argeians alleged. Such default imposed upon them the 
duty of getting together a military force to attack the Epidaurians 
and enforce the obligation. 

Their invading march however was for a time suspended by 
the news that king Agis, with the full force of l.acedxmon and 
her allies, had advanced as far as l^iiktra, one of the b(^rdcr 
towns of I^conia on the north-west, toNsards Mount Lykieum 
and the Arcadian Parrhasii. What this movement meant was 
known only to Agis himself, who did not even explain the j>ur- 
poseto his own soldiers or officers, or allies.* But the sacrifice 
constantly oftered before passing the border was found so un- 
favourable that he abandoned his march for the present and 
returned home. The month Karneius, a period of truce as well 
as religious festival among the Dorian states, being now at hand, 
he directed the allies to hold themselves prepared for an out- 
march as soon as that month had ex])ired. 

On being infoimed that Agis had dismissed his troops, the 
Argeians prepared to execute their invasion of Epidaurus. The 
day on which they set out was already the 26th of the month 
preceding the Karneian month, so that there remained only 
three days before the commencement of that latter month with 
its holy truce, binding upon the religious feelings of the Dorian 
states generally, to which Argos, Sparta, and Epidaurus all be- 
longed. But the Argeians made use of that very peculiarity of 
the season, which was accounted likely to kee[> them at home, 
to facilitate their scheme, by playing a trick with the ailendar, 
and proclaiming one of those arbitrary interferences with the 
reckoning of time which the Greeks occasionally employed 
to correct the ever-recurring confusion of their lunar system. 
Having begun their march on the 26th of the month before 
Karneius, the Argeians called each succeeding day still the 
26th, thus disallowing the lapse of time, and pretending that 
the Karneian month had not yet commenced. This proceed- 
ing was further facilitated by the circumstance, that their allies 
of Athens, Elis, and Mantineia, not being Dorians, were under 
no obligation to observe the Karneian truce. Accordingly the 
army marched from Argos into the territory of Epidaurus, and 

* Thucyd. v. 54. fSti 9i ouMt 9woi arrpartvovertf', al 4^ vy 

4^ 4fA^$rj(Tay, 

This incident shows that Sparta employed the military force of her allies 
without any regard to their feelings — quite as decidedly as Athens ; though 
there were some among them too powerful to be thus treated. 
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spent seemingly a fortnight or three weeks in laying it waste ; 
all this time being really, according to the reckoning of the 
other Dorian states, part of the Karneian truce, which the 
Argeians, adopting their own arbitrary computation of time, 
professed not to be violating. 'I'he Epidaurians, unable to 
meet them single-handed in the field, invoked the aid of their 
allies, who however had already been summoned by Sparta for 
the succeeding month, and did not choose, any more than the 
Spartans, to move during the Karneian month itself. Some 
allies however, perhaps the Corinthians, came as far as the 
Iviiidaurian border, but did not feel themselves strong enough 
to lend aid by entering the territory alone. ^ 

^ 'I hiicyfi V <^4. *Af)7f iOi 5 ' (the Laced.cnicni.ins), 
rov irph rov Kapy^lou p.r)vhs TtrpdSt <p0iuoproi, Ka\ dyourfs r^v 

ij/Litpay ravrr)y irdvra rhv i(Tf^aXov 4s ’Eifi5aup(av koI 

ihyjovv ’Eiri5aupiOi rous (vjiip.(ixous 4v€Ka\ovyro' wv 01 fxtv rhv fxr\ v a 
w p 0 V (p a(T i (T aur Of ol Kal 4s pnOopiav rris *Exi5aupias 4\B6yT(S 

In this p.iss.i^c, I \ future to depart from tlie views of all the 

commentators ; with the less st'niplc, as it seems to me that even the best 
of them arc here embarrassed and unsatisfactory 

d hf mcaniu}^ which I i^ive to the uords is the most strict and liteial 
p)s^il)lc -“'Fhe Ar^cuans, having set out on the 26th of the month befori 
Kaincius, and that day durtrti; the who^e timCf invaded the Kpidau- 

ri.in territory, and went on ravaging it ” By “ dining the wli^lc lime ’’ is 
meant, during the whole time that this expedition lasted. '1 u is, in my 
judgement (he) kept the 26th day of the antecedent month for a wliole 
fdiliught or so - they called each successive day b\ the same name -tie y 
Stop[)ed the computed march of time — the 27th was never .ulmittf'd to ha\e 
airivcd. Dr. Thirlwall translates it (Hist. Gr. vol. in ch wiv p. 331) -- 
“they Ix'gan their march on a day which they had ahvay\ bun used to 
Ivi ep holy ” But the words on this cc'mst ruction introduce a new fart 
which has no visible l)earing on the mam airirinatum of the sentence 

The meaning which I gi\e may pc rhaps l:>e called in fjuestion on the 
^pouiul that such tampering wuth the calendar is too absurd and childiNh to 
have been really committed Vet it is not more ahsuid than the two \otes 
saui to liave been ])ass<'d by the Athenian assemhl\ (in 200 h C ), who 
being in the month ot Munwhion, first passed a \otc that that month 
should he the month Antlu^sterion — next that it should \>v the month 
Bt>edromion ; in order th it Demetrius Bohorkeles might f)e initiated both 
in the lesser and go ate r nusterics of Dimeter, hotli nearly at the s.ame 
time Demetrius, hc-ing about to cpnt Athens m the month Mun\chion, 
went thrcnigh both ceiemonies with little 01 no dela\ i Plutarch, Demetrius, 
c 20). C'ompaie aKo the spt I'ch asc 1 ihed to Alexander at the Gianikus, 
diiecting a second month Artcmisiiis to he substituted for the month Dat mus 
(Plutarcn, Alex. c. 10). 

Besides if we lexfk to the cc^nduct of the Argeians themselves at a subse- 
quent period (b.c. 3S0, Xenophon, Hcllen ;v. 7, 2, 3 ; v. i, 29), we shall 
see them placing an analogous trick with the calendar in order to get the 
henetit of the sacred truce When the I^cedaunonians invaded Argos, the 
Argei ans despatched heralds with wreaths and the appropriate insignia, to 
warn them ofl on the ground of it being the pericxi of the holy truce — 
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Meanwhile the Athenians had convoked another congress of 
deputies at Mantineia, for the purjx>se of discussing [iroiKisitions 

though it Tidily it'ds no( so — 6 r t k a$ k 0 1 6 6 y 0 \ , dA\' d w 6 t t 

i ^ lid\ Kt iw ^tWoi§i>AaKtiain 6 yiOifr 6 rtvwi<ptpoy'rois y as 

Ol ‘Ap^fTot, i'^yu'cray ov hvyriadfxtyoi Kt»f\vtn, ffipvi-a*. uitrwfp 

«i*cc6l€trav, IffTf (pay sous St>o k^^wkos, uiro<^ipo»'Tas (iiroi'fiay ()u 
moie than one occasion, tins sirai.igcni w.is succcs^hil tlu* L icc «1 rmonian'' 
did not dare to act in dLtianc< of the summon'' ol the* luu this, vkho 
affirmed that it wds the time of the truce, tlu)Ugh m rtalitv it ua,s not so 
At last the Spartan king AgtsijKihs actuall) went hot’ to OUmpia an-l 
Delphi, to put the express question to those or.ules, whether he w is 
bound to accept the truce at am moment, nglit or wrong, when it nnghi 
suit the convenience of the Aigcians t<» hung it loivs od as a sham pU i 
(uiro0(p€i»'j The oracles botn told him thit ht. uas umki no ohhga 
tion to submit to such a pretence: acciudingls , he s( nt bai k the heralds, 
refusing to attend to tluir summons ; and imadtsi the Aigcian U rrilon 

\ow here is a c is( ( \actl) in |>oml, with this liifftniue- that tla 
Argeians, when the \ an invaders of 1 pnlauius, falsity the 0 demlai in ord( i 
to blot out the holy till e whete it realK tn’gfu to have come, wlure.is 
when they are the part) in\. tiled, lh<*v Ci)mmil simihr f.tlsilication in order 
to introduce the truce where it does not hgitimattlv belong I lomeive, 
therefore, th.it such .in an doguus iiu'iilint jusufics the inter pret.it ion which 
I have given of the passigt now* la tore us m Ihucviliihs 

Hut even if I were un dile to produce a cas<’ so ev.u t]\ p.iralltd, I should 
still (icitiui the iiiU rprt tatu>n Looking to the state <»f tin .iiu u nt ( Irei i.in 
calendars, the pioteediiig imputed to the Aigei.ins ought not to b<* looked 
on liS too pre j)o',ti‘rous and .ihsurd foi ad*»ption with tie s.im' < \cs as w<* 
shi)uld regard it nown 

With the cxciption of Atheuis, W'c <lo not know romphtely the calemkir 
of a single otlier Cirecian cit\ but we know tliat the months of dl wan* 
lunar months, md th.it the pi utke followed in regard ti> mtereal.ition, for 
the previ iilion of incoin rnicnt di\« tgence belwein lun.ir and vil.ir time, 
was ditten nt in each diftcitnt cit\ Accordmgh the lunar month of one 
Cltv did not ie\( i‘pl b\ .n c id< nt 1 t ilher b< gin 01 (>iid .it tlu s.une time as the 
lunar month of .modier M Boiu kh observes {ad ('orp Insir t 1 p 
— “ \Tiriorum poj)uloium menses, (]ui sibi sin undum h gil imos innorum 
cardines resjiondent, non <pn)Vis nui\eniunt anno, nisi (\ilus int( r( datio 
num utri(|ue poj'uli nh m sit sed ubi diffeTimt cyeh, .'dt( ro populo prius 
intercalante mensem dum m)n interealat alt»‘r, et.nim <jui non int( k .danint 
mensis certus ce<ht jam in eiim mensem alteronim qui pr.iredit ilium cm 
vulgo rcsfwniiet i eitus iste inensis . ()Uo<l t.iim n neghgere* solent chri)nologi 
('ompare also the valu.ible Dissertation of K 1 '’ Ilerm.inn, Id far flu 
(inechische Monatskunfle, (jotting 1S4.;, p 21 27 wliert all tli.it is 
known abi>ut the Grecian names and arrangement of nuailhs is well brought 
together. 

The names of the Argeian months wc hardly kiujw at all (sfc K F. 
Hermann, p. 84-124)' irulced the only singh* name resting on positive 
proof, IS that of a month Herrn,.u’^ How far the months (d Argos agrr<*d 
with those of Lpidaurus tir Sp.Tta wc flo not know, nor liasc w#* an\ right 
to presume that they rhd .igree Nf>r is it hv any nie.ins ch.tr that every 
city in (Greece had what mav pro]>erly l)e called a system of intercalation, 
so correct as to keep the calendar right wulhout frcipienl arhitrar) inter- 
ferences. Even at Athens, it is not yet s«itisracturily proved that the 
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of peace : perhaps this may have been a point carried by Nikias 
at Athens, in spite of Alkibiades. What other deputies at- 
tended, we are not told : but Euphamidas, coming as envoy 
from Corinth, animadverted, even at the opening of the de- 
bates, upon the inconsistency of assembling a peace congress 
while war was actually raging in the Epidaurian territory. So 
much were the Athenian deputies struck with this observation, 
that they departed, persuaded the Argeians to retire from 
Epidaurus, and then came back to resume negotiations. Still 
however the pretensions of both parties were found irreconcile- 
able, and the congress broke up ; upon which the Argeians 
again returned to renew their devastations in Epidaurus, while 
the Lacedaemonians, immediately on the expiration of the 

Mclonic calendar was ever actually received into civil use. Cicero, in 
describing the practice of the Sicilian Greeks about reckoning of time, 
characterwes their interferences for the purpose of correcting the calendar 
as occasional rather than systematic. Verres took occasion froin these 
interferences to make a still more violent change, by declaring the ides of 
January to l>e the calends of March (Cicero, Verr. ii. 52, 129). 

Now where a people are accustomed to get wrong in their calendar, and 
to sec occasional interferences introduced by authority to set them i^ht, 
the step which I here suppose the Argeians to have taken about the inva- 
sion of Epidaurus will not appear absurd and preposterous. The Argeians 
would pretend that the real time for celebrating the festival of Kameia had 
not yet arrived. On that point, they were not bound to follow the views 
of other Dorian states — since there does not seem to have been any recog- 
nised authority for proclaiming the commencement of the Kameian truce, 
as the Eleians proclaimed the Olympic, and the Corinthians the Isthmiac 
truce. In saying therefore that the 26th of the month preceding Kameius 
should be repeated, and that the 27th should not be recognised as arriving 
for a fortnight or three weeks, the Argeian government would only be em- 
ploying an expedient the like of which had been before resorted to — though, 
in the case before us, it was employed for a fraudulent purpose. 

The Spartan month Hekatombeus appears to have corresponded with 
the Attic month Hckatomb.vx)n — the Spartan month following it, Kameiusy 
with the Attic month Metageitnion (Ilermann, p. 112) — our months July 
and August ; such correspondence being bv no means exact or constant. 
Both Dr. Arnold and Gtiller speak of Hekatombeus as if it were the 
Argeian month preceding Kamcius ; but we only know it as a Spartan 
month. Its name does not appear among the months of the Dorian cities 
in Sicily, among whom nevertheless Karneius seems universal. See Franz, 
Comm, ad Corp. Inscript. Graec. No. 5475» 549G 5^40* Part xxxii. 
p. 640. 

The tricks played with the calendar at Rome, by political authorities for 
party purposes, are well known to every one. And even in some states of 
Greece, the course of the calendar was so uncertain as to serve as a 
proverbial expression for inextricable confusion. See Hesychius — ‘Er 
rl$ i *Ewl o^k ^vyywarvy' ov9flf ykp olBty 4 y rls ’hfi^pOy 

Uti oifK iaraaty at ^ftip<u, AAA* J#co<rr®4 94 \ovoiy iyouat , — See also 
Aristoph. Nubes, 605. 
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Kameian month, marched out again, as far as their border town 
of Karyae, but were again arrested and forced to return by 
unfavourable border-sacrifices. Intimation of their out march, 
however, was transmitted to Athens ; upon which Alkibiad^s, 
at the head of looo Athenian hoplites, sent to join the 
Argeians. But before he arrived, the Lacedaemonian army 
had been already disbanded : so that his services were no 
longer required, and the Argeians carried their ravages over 
one-third of the territory of Epidaurus before they at length 
evacuated it.^ 

The Epidaurians were reinforced about the end of Septem* 
ber by a detachment of 300 Lacedaemonian hoplites under 
Agesippidas, sent by sea without the knowledge of the Athe- 
nians, Of this the Argeians preferred loud complaints at 
Athens. They had good reason to condemn the negligence of 
the Athenians as allies, for not having kept better naval watch 
at their neighbouring station of vEgina, and for having allowed 
this enemy to enter the harbour of Epidaurus. But they took 
another ground of complaint somewhat remarkable. In the 
alliance between Athens, Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, it had 
been stipulated that neither of the four should suffer the pas- 
sage of troops through its territory without the joint consent of 
all. Now the sea was accounted a part of the territory of 
Athens : so that the Athenians had violated this article of the 
treaty by permitting the Lacedaemonians to send troops by sea 
to Epidaurus. And the Argeians now required Athens, in 
compensation for this wrong, to carry back the Messenians 
and Helots from Kephallenia to Pylus, and allow them to ravage 
Laconia. The Athenians, under the persuasion of Alkibiades, 
complied with their requisition ; inscribing, at the foot of the 
pillar on which their alliance with Sparta stood recorded, that 

^ Thucyd. v. 55. ical aurois ^0o^^<ray SwAtrai /tai 

*A\Ht0id8rtt OTparrfy^t, wv06^€yoi roht Aax*8aifioylovs 4(t<rrparivaBai' ncol CfS 
olBty frt airrwy f8c4, AiriiXSoi' This is the reading which Portiis, Bloomfield, 
Didot, and Gdllcr, cither adopt or recommend ; leaving out the particle si 
which stands in the common text after wv06^§yot. 

If we do not adopt this reading, we must construe i(9crrpaT€uff$ai (as Dr. 
Arnold and Poppo construe it) in the sense of “had already completed 
their expedition and returned home,*' But no authority is produced for 
putting such a meaning upon the verb dtea-rpar^v^ : and the view of Dr. 
Arnold, who conceives that this meaning exclusively belongs to the preter- 
ite or pluperfect tense, is powerfully contradicted by the use of the word 
d(€o^rpnrfvpL4ywy (ii. 1 2), the same verb and the same tense — yet in a 
meaning contrary to that which he assigns. 

It appears to me the less objectionable proceeding of the two, to dispense 
with toe particle 8^. 
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the Lacedaraonians had not observed their oaths. Nwerthe- 
less they still abstained from formally throwing up their treaty 
with Lacedamon, or breaking it in any other way.| The re- 
lations between Athens and Sparta thus remained, in name — 
peace and alliance — so far as concerns direct operations against 
each other’s territory ; in reality — hostile action as well as 
hostile manoeuvring, against each other, as allies respectively 
of third parties. 

The Argeians, after having prolonged their incursions on the 
Epidaurian territory throughout all the autumn, made in the 
winter an unavailing attempt to take the town itself by storm. 
Though there was no considerable action, but merely a succes- 
sion of desultory attacks, in some of which the Epidaurians 
even had the advantage— yet they still suffered serious hard- 
ship, and pressed their case forcibly on the sympathy of Sparta. 
Thus importuned, and mortified as well as alarmed by the 
increasing defection or coldness which they now experienced 
throughout Peloponnesus — the I^cedaemonians determined, 
during the course of the ensuing summer, to put forth their 
strength vigorously, and win back their lost ground.^ 

Towards the month of June (b.c. 418), they marched with 
their full force, freemen as well as Helots, under king Agis, 
against Argos. The Tegeans and other Arcadian allies joined 
them on the march, while their other allies near the Isthmus — 
Boeotians, Megarians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, Phliasians, &c. 
— were directed to assemble at Phlius. The number of these 
latter allies was very considerable — for we hear of 5000 Boeotian 
hoplites, and 2000 Corinthian : the Boeotians had with them 
also 5000 light-armed, 500 horsemen, and 500 foot-soldiers, 
who ran alongside of the horsemen. The numbers of the rest, 
or of Spartans themselves, we do not know ; nor probably did 
Thucydides himself know : for we find him remarking else- 
where the impenetrable concealment of the Lacedaemonians on 
all public affairs, in reference to the numbers at the subsequent 
battle of Mantineia. Such muster of the Lacedaemonian alli- 
ance was no secret to the Argeians, who marching first to 
Mantineia, and there taking up the force of that city as well as 
3000 Eleian hoplites who came to join them, met the Lacedae- 
monians in their march at Methydrium in Arcadia. The two 
armies being posted on opposite hills, the Argeians had resolved 
to attack Agis the next day, so as to prevent him from joining 
his allies at Phlius. But he eluded this separate encounter 
by decamping in the night, reached Phlius, and operated his 
^ Thucyd. v. 56. ■ Thucyd. ▼. 57. 
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junction in safety. We do not hear that there was in the I^ce- 
dsemonian array any commander of lochus, who, copying the 
unreasonable punctilio of Amompharetus before the battle of 
Platsea, refused to obey the order of retreat before the enemy* 
to the imminent risk of the whole army. And the fact that no 
similar incident occurred now, may be held to prove that the 
Lacedaemonians had acquired greater familiarity with the 
exigencies of actual warfare. 

As soon as the I^cedaemonian retreat was known in the 
morning, the Argeians left their position also, and marched 
with their allies, first to Argos itself — next, to Nemea, on the 
ordinary road from Corinth and Phlius to Argos, by which they 
imagined that the invaders would approach. But Agis acted 
differently. Distributing his force into three divisions, he him- 
self with the I.aced«monians and Arcadians, taking a short, 
but very rugged and difficult road, crossed the ridge of the 
mountains and descended straight into the plain near Argos. 
The Corinthians, Pellenians, and Phliasians were directed to 
follow another mountain road, which entered the same plain 
upon a different point : while the Bceotians, Corinthians, arul 
Sikyonians, followed the longer, more even, and more ordinary 
route, by Nemea. This route, though apparently frequented 
and convenient, led for a considerable distance along a narrow 
ravine called the Tretus, bounded on each side by mountains. 
The united army under Agis was much superior in number to 
the Argeians : but if all had marched in one line by the fre- 
quented route through the narrow Tretus, their superiority of 
number would have been of little use, whilst the Argeians 
would have had a position highly favourable to their defence. 
By dividing his force, and taking the mountain road with his 
own division, Agis got into the plain of Argos in the rear of the 
Argeian position at Nemea. He anticipated that when the 
Argeians saw him devastating their properties near the city, 
they would forthwith quit the advantageous ground near 
Nemea to come and attack him in the plain : the Breotian 
division would thus find the road by Nemea and the 'Fretus 
open, and would be able to march without resistance into the 
plain of Argos, where their numerous cavalry would act with 
effect against the Argeians engaged in attacking Agis. This 
triple march was executed. Agis with his division, and the 
Corinthians with theirs, got across the mountains into the 
Argeian plain during the night ; while the Argeians,^ hearing at 

* Thucyd. v. 59. Oi *Af>yt7oi yv6trrt$ ^fi4pas |di| 4k 

fftfiicLSy &C. 
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daybreak that he was near their city, ravaging Saminthus and 
other places, left their position at Nemea to come down to the 
plain and attack him. In their march they had a partial skir- 
mish with the Corinthian division, which, having reached a 
high ground immediately above the Argeian plain, was found 
nearly in the road. But this affair was indecisive, and they 
soon found themselves in the plain near to Agis and the 
Lacedaemonians, who lay between them and their city. 

On both sides the armies were marshalled, and order taken 
for battle. But the situation of the Argeians was in reality 
little less than desperate : for while they had Agis and his 
division in their front, the Corinthian detachment was near 
enough to take them in flank, and the Boeotians marching 
along the undefended road through the Tr^tus would attack 
them in the rear. The Boeotian cavalry too would act with full 
effect upon them in the plain, since neither Argos, Elis, nor 
Mantineia, seem to have possessed any horsemen : a descrip^ 
tion of force which ought to have been sent from Athens, 
though from some cause which does not appear, the Athenian 
contingent had not yet arrived. Nevertheless, in spite of a 
position so very critical, both the Argeians and their allies were 
elate with confidence and impatient for battle ; thinking only 
of the division of Agis immediately in their front which appeared 
to be enclosed between them and their city — and taking no 
heed to the other formidable enemies in their flank and rear. 
But the Argeian generals were better aware than their soldiers 
of the real danger : and just as the two armies were about to 
charge, Alkiphron, proxenus of the Lacedaemonians at Argos, 
accompanied Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of the 
Argeians, to a separate parley with Agis, without consultation 
or privity on the part of their own army. They exhorted Agis 
not to force on a battle, assuring him that the Argeians were 
ready both to give and receive equitable satisfaction, in all 
matters of complaint which the I^acediemonians might urge 
against them — and to conclude a just peace for the future. 
Agis, at once acquiescing in the proposal, granted them a truce 
of four months to accomplish what they had promised. He on 
his part also took this step without consulting either his army 
or his allies, simply addressing a few words of confidential talk 
to one of the official Spartans near him. Immediately he gave 
the order for retreat, and the army, instead of being led to 
battle, was conducted out of the Argeian territory, through the 
Nemean road whereby the Boeotians had just been entering. 
But it required all the habitual discipline of Lacedaemonian 
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soldiers to make them obey this order of the Spartan king, alike 
unexpected and unwelcome.^ For the army were fully sensible 
both of the prodigious advantages of their position, and of the 
overwhelming strength of the invading force, so that all the 
three divisions were loud in their denunciations of Agis, and 
penetrated with shame at the thoughts of so disgraceful a 
retreat And when they all saw themselves in one united body 
at Nemea, previous to breaking up and going home, — so as to 
have before their eyes their own full numl)ers anU the complete 
equipment of one of the finest Hellenic armies which had ever 
been assembled — the Argeian body of allies, before whom 
they were now retiring, appeared contemptible in the com- 
parison, and they separated with yet warmer and more 
universal indignation against the king who had betrayed their 
cause. 

On returning home, Agis incurred not less blame from the 
Spartan authorities than from his own army, for having thrown 
away so admirable an opportunity of subduing Argos. This 
was assuredly no more than he deserved : but we read, with 
no small astonishment, that the Argeians and their allies on 
returning were even more exasperated against Thrasyllus,* 
whom they accused of having traitorously thrown away a certain 
victory. They had indeed good ground, in the received 
practice, to censure him for having concluded a truce without 
taking the sense of the peojile. It was their custom, on 
returning from a march, to liold a public court-martial before 
entering the city, at a place called the Charadrus or winter 
torrent near the walls, for the purpose of adjudicating on 
offences and faults committed in the army. Such was their 
wrath on this occasion against Thrasyllus, that they would 
scarcely be prevailed upon even to put him upon his trial, but 
began to stone him. He was forced to seek personal safety 
at the altar ; upon which the soldiers tried him, and he was 
condemned to have his property confiscated.^ 

Very shortly afterwards the expected Athenian contingent 
arrived, which probably ought to have come earlier : 1000 
hoplites, with 300 horsemen, under Laches and Nikostratus. 
Alkibiad^s came as ambassador, probably serving as a soldier 
also among the horsemen. The Argeians, notwithstanding 

* Thucyd. Y. 60 . Ol AaK*^«ufi6yioi koX ol (vfi/xaxoi ftroyro fihv iet 

rhv 4y alrit^ tlx®*' iiW4fXovs woXAp rhy ^ Ay ly, Scc, 

* Thucyd. y. 60 . ^Apy^tot /red abrol in 4y yoAA^ wKtioyi airff 

fix®*' Tdif o'Wfitf’ci/A^rovf Artv tow &c. 

* Thucyd. y. 6a 
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their displeasure against Thrasyllus, nevertheless felt them- 
selves pledged to observe the truce which he had concluded, 
and their magistrates accordingly desired the newly-arrived 
Athenians to depart. Nor was Alkibiadfis even permitted to 
approach and address the public assembly, until the Mantineian 
and Eleian allies insisted that thus much at least should not be 
refused. An assembly was therefore convened, in which these 
allies took part, along with the Argeians. Alkibiadfis contended 
strenuously that the recent truce with the Lacedaemonians was 
null and void ; since it had been contracted without the privity 
of all the allies, distinctly at variance with the terms of the 
alliance. He therefore called upon them to resume military 
operations forthwith, in conjunction with the reinforcement now 
seasonably arrived. His speech so persuaded the assembly, that 
the Mantineians and Eleians consented at once to join him in 
an expedition against the Arcadian town of Orchomenus ; the 
Argeians also, though at first reluctant, very speedily followed 
them thither. Orchomenus was a place important to acquire, 
not merely because its territory joined that of Mantineia on the 
northward, but because the I^cedaemonians had deposited 
therein the hostages which they had taken from Arcadian town- 
ships and villages as guarantee for fidelity. Its walls were how- 
ever in bad condition, and its inhabitants, after a short 
resistance, capitulated. They agreed to become allies of 
Mantineia — to furnish hostages for faithful adhesion to such 
alliance — and to deliver up the hostages deposited with them 
by Sparta.' 

Encouraged by first success, the allies debated what they 
should next undertake. The Eleians contended strenuously 
for a march against Lepreum, while the Mantineians were 
anxious to attack their enemy and neighbour Tegea. The 
Argeians and Athenians preferred the latter — incomparably the 
more important enterprise of the two : but such was the disgust 
of the Eleians at the rejection of their proposition, that they 
abandoned the army altogether, and went home. Notwith- 
standing their desertion, however, the remaining allies con- 
tinued together at Mantineia organising their attack upon 
Tegea, in which city they had a strong favourable party, who 
had actually laid their plans, and were on the point of pro- 
claiming the revolt of the city from Sparta,* when the philo- 
Laconian Tegeans just saved themselves by despatching an 
urgent message to Sparta and receiving the most rapid succour. 
The lAcedoemonians, filled with indignation at the news of the 

* Thucyd. v. 62. * Thucyd. v. 64. ^ifK See. 
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surrender of Orchomenus, vented anew all their displeasure 
against Agis, whom they now threatened with the severe 
punishment of demolishing his house and fining him in the 
sum of 100,000 drachm® or about 27§ Attic talents. He 
urgently entreated, that an opportunity might be afTordcd to him 
of redeeming by some brave deed the ill name which he had 
incurred : if he failed in doing so, then they might inflict upon 
him what penalty they chose. The penalty was accordingly 
withdrawn : but a restriction, new to the Spartan constitution, 
was now placed upon the authority of the king. It had been, 
before, a part of his prerogative to lead out the army single- 
handed and on his own authority ; but a council of Ten was 
now named, without whose concurrence he was interdicted 
from exercising such pow^er.^ 

To the great good fortune of Agis, the pressing message 
now arrived announcing imminent revolt of Tegea — the most 
important ally of Si)arta, and close upon her border. Such 
was the alarm occasioned by this news, that the whole 
military population instantly started off to relieve the place, 
Agis at their head — the most rapid movement ever known to 
have been made by I^ced®monian soldiers.^ When they 
arrived at Orestheium in Arcadia in their way, perhaps hearing 
that the danger was somewhat less pressing, they sent back to 
Sparta one sixth part of the forces, for home defence — the 
oldest as well as the youngest men. The remainder marched 
forward to Tegea, where they were speedily joined by their Arca- 
dian allies. They further sent messages to the Corinthians and 
B(Cotians, as well as to the Phokians and Lokrians, invoking 
the immediate presence of these contingents in the territory of 
Mantineia. The arrival of such reinforcements, however, even 
with all possible zeal on the part of the cities contributing, 
could not be looked for without some lapse of time ; the 
rather, as it appears that they could not get into the territory 
of Mantineia except by passing through that of Argos* — which 
could not be safely attem[)tcd until they had all formed a 
junction. Accordingly Agis, impatient to redeem his reputa- 
tion, marched at once with the I-Aced®monians and the 
Arcadian allies present into the territory of Mantineia, and took 

* Thucyd. v. 63. 

* Thucyd. v. 64, ivravBa iSo^dcia Aafctdat^piafp ylyptrat atrrmp 
T# «rcd T»r EiXtiroffP wap8rt^*l 6(9ia koI oTa wp^wpop. The outmarch 
of the Spartans just before the battle of Platiea (described in HerodoL viL 
10) seems however to have been quite as rapid and instantaneous, 

* Thucyd. v. 64. (vy/irApt yAp 8t^ 
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up • position near the Herakleion or temple of Hftraklfes,' 
from whence he b^an to ravage the neighbouring lands. ^ The 
Argeians and their allies presently came forth from Mantineia, 
planted themselves near him, but on very rugged and im- 
practicable ground— and thus offered him battle. Nothing 
daunted by the difficulties of the position, he marshalled his 
army and led it up to attack them. His rashness on the 
present occasion might have produced as much mischief as his 
inconsiderate concession to Thrasyllus near Argos, had not an 
ancient Spartan called out to him that he was now merely pro- 
ceeding " to heal mischief by mischief.” So forcibly was Agis 
impressed either with this timely admonition, or by the closer 
view of the position which he had undertaken to assault, that he 
suddenly halted the army, and gave orders for retreat — though 
actually within distance, no greater than the cast of a javelin, 
from the enemy.* 

His march was now intended to draw the Argeians away 
from the difficult ground which they occupied. On the frontier 
between Mantineia and Tegea — both situated on a lofty, but 
enclosed plain, drained only by katabothra or natural subter- 
ranean channels in the mountains — was situated a head of 
water, the regular efflux of which seems to have been kept up 
by joint operations of both cities for their mutual benefit. 
Thither Agis now conducted his army, for the purpose of 
turning the water towards the side of Mantineia, where it would 
occasion serious damage; calculating that the Mantineians 
and their allies would certainly descend from their position to 
hinder it. No stratagem however was necessary to induce the 
latter to adopt this resolution. For so soon as they saw the 
Lacedaemonians, after advancing to the foot of the hill, first 
suddenly halt — next retreat — and lastly disappear — their sur- 
prise was very great; and this surprise was soon converted 
into contemptuous confidence and impatience to pursue the 
flying enemy. The generals, not sharing such confidence, 
hesitated at first to quit their secure position : upon which the 
troops became clamorous, and loudly denounced them for 
treason in letting the Lacedaemonians quietly escape a second 
time, as they had before done near Argos. These generals 

’ The LecediemonUtn kinn appear to have felt a sense of protection in 
encamping near a temple of Htrakl^, their heroic progenitor (see Xenophon, 
Hellen. vu. i, 31). 

* Thucyd. v. 6^ See an exclamation by an old Spartan mentioned as 
productive of important consequences, at Uie moment when a battle was 
going to oommenoe, in Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 4, 35. 
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would probably not be the same with those who had incurred 
a short time before, so much undeserved censure for their 
convention with Agis : but the murmurs on the present 
occasion, hardly less unreasonable, drove them, not without 
considerable shame and confusion, to give orders for advance. 
They abandoned the hill, marched down into the plain so as 
to approach the Lacedaemonians, and employed the next day 
in arranging themselves in good battle order, so as to be ready 
to fight at a moment’s notice. 

Meanwhile it appears that Agis had found himself disap- 
pointed in his operations upon the water. He had either not 
done so much damage, or not spread so much terror, as he 
had expected : and he accordingly desisted, putting himself 
again in march to resume his position at the Herakleion, and 
supposing that his enemies still retained their position on the 
hill. But in the course of this march he came suddenly upon 
the Argeian and allied army where he was not in the least 
prepared to see them. They were not only in the plain, but 
already drawn up in perfect order of battle. The Mantineians 
occupied the right wing, the post of honour, because the 
ground was in their territory : next to them stood their 
dependent Arcadian allies : then the chosen Thousand-regi- 
ment of Argos, citizens of wealth and family trained in arms 
at the cost of the state; alongside of them, the remaining 
Argeian hoplites with their dependent allies of KleOnse and 
Omeae : last of all, on the left wing, stood the Athenians, their 
hoplites as well as their horsemen. 

It was with the greatest surprise that Agis and his army 
beheld this unexpected apparition. To any other Greeks 
than Lacedaemonians, the sudden presentation of a formidable 
enemy would have occaisioned a feeling of dismay from which 
they would have found it difficult to recover; and even the 
Lacedaemonians, on this occasion, underwent a momentary 
shock unparalleled in their previous experience.^ But they 
now felt the full advantage of their rigorous training and habit 
of military obedience, as well as of that subordination of 
officers which was peculiar to themselves in Greece. In other 
Grecian armies orders were proclaimed to the troops in a loud 
voice by a herald, who received them personally from the 
general : each taxis or company, indeed, had its own taxiarch, 
out the latter did not receive his orders separately from the 

* Thucyd. v. 66. ftdXivru ti AaK*9tun6vioi, it S iiUitrtiyro, rolirtf 
rf mup^ i(twkiyrivtur' 8(A fipax*(*t >8^ ^ rapairittifii abraiit 

See. 

VOL. VII. 
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general, and seems to have had no personal responsibility for 
the execution of them by his soldiers. Subordinate and 
responsible military authority was not recognised. Among the 
Lacedaemonians, on the contrary, there was a regular gradation 
of military and responsible authority — commanders of com- 
manders ” — each of whom had his special duty in ensuring the 
execution of orders. * Every order emanated from the Spartan 
king when he was present, and was given to the Polemarchs 
(each commanding a Mora, the largest military division), who 
intimated it to the Lochagi, or colonels of the respective Lochi. 
These again gave command to each Pentekonter, or captain of 
a Pentekosty ; lastly, he to the Endmotarch, who commanded 
the lowest subdivision called an Endmoty. The soldier thus 
received no immediate orders except from the Endmotarch, 
who was in the first instance responsible for his Endmoty ; but 
the Pentekontdr and the Lochage were responsible also each 
for his larger division ; the pentekosty including four endmoties, 
and the lochus four pentekosties — at least so the numbers 
stood on this occasion. All the various military manceuvres 
were familiar to the Lacedaemonians from their unremitting 
drill, so that their armies enjoyed the advantage of readier 
obedience along with more systematic command. Accordingly, 
though thus taken by surprise, and called on now for the first 
time in their lives to form in the presence of an enemy, they 
only manifested the greater promptitude* and anxious haste 
in obeying the orders of Agis, transmitted through the regular 
series of officers. The battle array was attained, with regularity 
as well as with speed. 

The extreme left of the I^cedsemonian line belonged by 
ancient privilege to the Skiritae; mountaineers of the border 
district of Laconia skirting the Arcadian Parrhasii, seemingly 
east of the Eurotas near its earliest and highest course. 
These men, originally Arcadians, now constituted a variety of 
Laconian Perioeki, with peculiar duties as well as peculiar 
privileges. Numbered among the bravest and most active 
men in Peloponnesus, they generally formed the vanguard in 
an advancing march; and the Spartans stand accused of 

* Thucyd. v. 66 . 3x*Siy yip n wov, Myov, rh trrpofriwtiov rmv 

AaittSat/iot'lair Apxorrts ipxiyrtn> •W, urol rk iwtfuxii tov ipw^iyou woWots 

Xenophon, Dc Republ. Laced, xi. 5 . Ai Topayt^ai &<nr*p M fcfipvttof 
TOV ivotpLoriLpxov \Syip 8rj\oDyrai : compare xi. 8 . T<p dytoftordpxp 
waptyyvarm ols pLOronrov vop* hrwiSa KaBlaracBat, &c. 

* Thucyd. v. 66 . oifBhs KaBltrrayro 4s K6(rpkoy rhr kavrmWf 

'^AyiSof TOV fiaori\4ws l^racrra 4(riyoufA4pov kut^l Thr rSfiov, Szc, 
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having exposed them to danger as well as toil with unbecoming 
recklessness.* Next to the Skiritae, who were 600 in number, 
stood the enfranchised Helots, recently returned from serving 
with Brasidas in Thrace, and the Neodamddes, both probably 
summoned home from Lepreum, where we were told before 
that they had been planted. After them, in the centre of the 
entire line, came the Lacedaemonian lochi, seven in number, 
with the Arcadian dependent allies, Heraean and Maenali^ 
near them. Lastly, in the right wing, stood the Tegeans, with 
a small division of Lacedaemonians occupying the extreme 
right, as the post of honour. On each flank there were some 
Lacedaemonian horsemen.* 

Thucydides, with a frankness which enhances the value of 
his testimony wherever he gives it positively, informs us that 
he cannot pretend to set down the number of either army. It 
is evident that this silence is not for want of having inquired 
— but none of the answers which he received appeared to him 
trustworthy : the extreme secrecy of Lacedaemonian politics 
admitted of no certainty about thtir numbers, while the empty 
numerical boasts of other Greeks served only to mislead. In 
the absence of assured information about aggregate number, 
the historian gives us some general information accessible to 
every inquirer, and some facts visible to a spectator. From 
his language it is conjectured, with some probability, by Dr. 
Thirlwall and others, that he was himself pre.sent at the battle, 
though in what capacity, we cannot determine, as he was an 
exile from his country. First he states that the Lacedaemonian 
army appeared more numerous than that of the enemy. Next 
he tells us, that independent of the Skiritae on the left, who 
were 600 in number — the remaining Lacedaemonian front, to 
the extremity of their right wing, consisted of 448 men ; each 
endmoty having four men in front. In respect to depth, the 
different endmoties were not all equal ; but for the most part, 
the files were eight deep. There were seven lochi in all (apart 
from the Skiritae) ; each lochus comprised four pentekosties — 
each pentekosty contained four endmoties.* Multiplying 448 

* Xenophon, Cyrop. iv. 2, 1 : see Diodor. xv. c. 32 ; Xenophon, Rep. 
Laced, xiii. 6. 

* Thucyd. v. 67. 

* Very little can be made out respecting the structure of the Lacedse* 
' monian army. We know that the Endmoty was the elementary division — 

the military unit : that the Pentekosty was composed of a definite (not 
always the same) number of Endmoties : that the Lochus also was com- 
posed of a definite (not always the same) number of Pentekosties. The 
Mora appears to have been a still larger division, consisting of so many 
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by 8, and adding the 600 Skiritae, this would make a total 
of 4184 hoplites, besides a few horsemen on each flank. 
Respecting light-armed, nothing is said. I have no confidence 
in such an estimate — but the total is smaller than we should 
have expected, considering that the Lacedaemonians had 
marched out from Sparta with their entire force on a pressing 
emergency, and that they had only sent home one-sixth of 
their total, their oldest and youngest soldiers. 

It does not appear that the generals on the Argeian side 
made any attempt to charge while the Lacedaemonian battle- 
array was yet incomplete. It was necessary for them, according 
to Grecian practice, to wind up the courage of their troops by 
some words of exhortation and encouragement ; and before 
these were finished, the Lacedaemonians may probably have 

Lochi (according to Xenophon, of four Lochi) : but Thucydides speaks as 
if he knew no division larger than the Lochus. 

Beyond this very slender information, there seems no other fact certainly 
established about the Lacedaemonian military distribution. Nor ought we 
reasonably to expect to find that these words Endnioty^ Pentekosty^ Lochus^ 
&c., indicate any fixed numl)er of men: our own names repment^ company^ 
troops brigade ^ division^ &c., are all more or less indefinite as to positive 
numbers and proportion to each other. 

That which was peculiar to the Lacedaemonian drill, was, the teaching a 
small numljer of men like an Enbmoty (25, 32, 36 men, as we sometimes 
find it), to perform its evolutions under the command of its EnAmotarch. 
When this was once secured, it is probable that the combination of these 
elementary divisions was left to be determined in every case by circumstances. 

Thucydides states several distinct facts, i. Each EnAmoty had four men 
in front, 2. Each EnAmoty varied in depths according as every lochagus 
chose. 3. Each lochus had four pentekostics, and each pentekosty four 
enAmoties. — Now Dobree asks, witn much reason, how these assertions are 
to Ixj reconciled ? Given the number of men in front, and the number of 
enAmoties in each Ixichus — the depth of the EnAmoty is of course deter- 
mined, without reference to the discretion of any one. These two assertions 
appear distinctly contradictory ; unless we suppose (what seems very diffi- 
cult to believe) that the Lochage might make one or two of the four files of 
the same EnAmo^ deeper than the rest. Dobree proposes, as a means of 
removing this difficulty, to expunge some words from the text. One cannot 
have confidence, however, in the conjecture. 

Another solution hiis liecn suggesteil, viz. that each lochagus had the 
power of dividing his lochus into more or fewer enAmoties as he chose, only 
under the obligation that four men should constitute the front rank of each 
cnAmoty : the depth would then of course be the variable item. I incline 
to believe that this is what Thucydides here means to indicate. When he 
Siiys, therefore, that there were four pentekostics in each lochus, and four 
enAmoties in each pentekosty — we must suppose him to allude to the army 
as it marched out from Sparta ; and to intimate, by the words which follow, 
that each lochagus had the power of modifying that distribution in r^ard 
to his own lochus, when the order of battle was about to be formed. This, 
At any rate, seems the least unsatisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
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attained their order. The Mantineian officers reminded their 
countrymen that the coming battle would decide whether 
Mantineia should continue to be a free and imperial city, with 
Arcadian dependencies of her own, as she now was — or should 
again be degraded into a dependency of Lacedaemon. The 
Argeian leaders dwelt upon the opportunity which Argos now 
had of recovering her lost ascendency in Peloponnesus, and of 
revenging herself upon her worst enemy and neighbour. The 
Athenian troops were exhorted to show themselves worthy of 
the many brave allies with whom they were now associated, as 
well as to protect their own territory and empire by vanquishing 
their enemy in Peloponnesus. 

It illustrates forcibly the peculiarity of I^ceda^monian char- 
acter, that to them no similar words of encouragement were 
addressed either by Agis or any of the officers. “ They knew 
(says the historian that long practice beforehand, in the busi- 
ness of war, was a better preservative than fine speeches on the 
spur of the moment.** As among professional soldiers, bravery 
was assumed as a thing of course, without any special exhorta- 
tion : but mutual suggestions were heard among them wuth a 
view to get their order of battle and position perfect, — which 
at first it probably was not, from the sudden and hurried 
manner in which they had been constrained to form. More- 
over various war-songs, peihaps those of I'yrtxms, were chanted 
in the ranks. At length the word was given to attack : the 
numerous pipers in attendance (an hereditary caste at Sparta) 
began to play, while the slow, solemn, and equable march of 
the troops adjusted itself to the time given by these instruments 
without any break or wavering in the line. A striking contrast 
to this deliberate pace was presented by the enemy ; who having 
no pipers or other musical instruments rushed forward to the 
charge with a step vehement and even furious,^ fresh from the 
exhortations just addressed to them. 

It was the natural tendency of all Grecian armies, when 
coming into conflict, to march not exactly straight forward, but 
somewhat aslant towards the right. The soldiers on the 

* Thucyd. v. 69. AaK€^ai^6yioi 8# nad' indarovs rt koI fitrd raty wo\§- 

fitKvy v6fiwy fv (r<pl(riv afrrois Sty ijwl(rrayro r^v waf>aKd\tv<ny rrjt 
iiyaBoiS o?f<ny ^woiovyro^ tpywv in iroXXoC fitXdrrjy irKtloo (ru)(ov<rav 

^ \6ywv 8«* iKiyov KaXms ^vfBtyrafy wapaly9<riy. 

* Thucyd. v. 70. 'Apytioi fify teal 01 {v/iifiaxoc iyrSywf koI ipyfi X^' 

povrrtSf Aok fSai/Lidy tot koI inrh abKriTwy woKKify (yHaOttTTwrotv^ 

oh toD Bfiov AXX* Ti^a hpLaXSfS ^vBfiov $alvoyrtj wpoixBoi^v teal 

SiaaircurBilrt avrvyji rd(it, twop ^iKoirii fi§ydKa arpardirtBa iv reus wpoifdSott 
voicir. 
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extreme right of both armies set the example of Mch inclina- 
tion, in order to avoid exposing their own unshielded side ; 
while for the same reason every man along the line took care 
to keep close to the shield of his right-hand neighbour. We 
see from hence that, with equal numbers, the right was not 
merely the post of honour, but also of comparative safety. So 
it proved on the present occasion; even the Lacedaemonian 
discipline being noway exempt from this cause of disturbance. 
Though the Lacedaemonian front, from their superior numbers, 
was more extended than that of the enemy, still their right files 
did not think themselves safe without slanting still farther to 
the right, and thus outflanked very greatly the Athenians on 
the opposite left wing ; while on the opposite side the Man- 
tineians who formed the right wing, from the same disposition 
to keep the left shoulder forward, outflanked, though not in so 
great a degree, the Skiritae and Brasideians on the Lacedae- 
monian left. King Agis, whose post was with the Lochi in the 
centre, saw plainly that when the armies closed, his left would 
be certainly taken in flank and perhaps even in the rear. 
Accordingly he thought it necessary to alter his dis{:^sitions 
even at this critical moment, which he relied upon being able 
to accomplish through the exact discipline, practised evolutions, 
and slow march of his soldiers. 

The natural mode of meeting the impending danger would 
have been to bring round a division from the extreme right, 
where it could well be spared, to the extreme left against the 
advancing Mantineians. But the ancient privilege of the 
Skiritse, who always fought by themselves on the extreme left, 
forbade such an order Accordingly, Agis gave signal to the 
Brasideians and Skiritte to make a flank movement on the left 
so as to get on equal front with the Mantineians ; while in 
order to fill up the vacancy thus created in his line, he sent 
orders to the two polemarchs AristoklSs and Hipponoidas, who 
had their Lochi on the extreme right of the line, to move to 
the rear and take post on the right of the Brasideians, so as 
again to close up the line. But these two polemarchs, who 
had the safest and most victorious place in the line, chose to 

* Thucyd. v. 67. T6r* ti nipat ftiy tbi&yvnQV 3Kip7rat airots kcM- 
arayro, ravrtiy ri/y fiiyot Aaicttaiftoyiwy iwl <r^my abriy 

The strong and precise language, which Thucydides here uses, shows 
that this was a privil^e point^ly noted and much esteemed ; among the 
Lacedaemonians, especially, ancient routine was more valued than elsewhere. 
And it is essential to take notice of the circumstance, in order to appreciate 
the generalship of Agis, which has been rather hardly criticised. 
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keep it, disobeying his express orders : so that Agis, when he 
saw that they did not move, was forced to send a second order 
countermanding the flank movement of the Skiritae, and 
directing them to fall in upon the centre, back into their 
former place. But it had now become too late to execute this 
second command before the hostile armies closed : and the 
Skiritae and Brasideians were thus assailed while in disorder 
and cut off from their own centre. The Mantineians, finding 
them in this condition, defeated and drove them back ; while 
the chosen Thousand of Argos, breaking in by the vacant 
space between the Brasideians and the I.acedaemonian centre, 
took them on the right flank and completed their discomfiture. 
They were routed and pursued even to the Lacedaemonian 
baggage-waggons in the rear ; some of the elder troops who 
guarded the waggons being slain, and the whole Lacedaemonian 
left wing altogether dispersed. 

But the victorious Mantineians and their comrades, thinking 
only of what was immediately before them, wasted thus a 
precious time when their aid was urgently needed elsewhere. 
Matters passed very differently on the I.a.ceda:monian centre 
and right ; where Agis, with his body-guard of 300 chosen 
youths called Hii)peis, and with the Spartan Ix>chi, found him- 
self in front conflict with the centre and left of the enemy ; — 
with the Argeians, their elderly troops and the so-called Five 
Lochi — with the Kleonaeans and Orneates, dependent allies of 
Argos — and with the Athenians. Over all these troops they 
were completely victorious, after a short resistance — indeed on 
some points with no resistance at all. So formidable was the 
aspect and name of the Lacedaemonians, that the opposing 
troops gave way without crossing spears, and even with a panic 
so headlong, that they trod down each other in anxiety to 
escape.’ While thus defeated in front, they were taken in 

* Thucyd. v. 72. (Ot AcuctSaifiSyioi robt ‘Apytlovs) trpi^ay, obth is 
rovs woKAohi bwofitlyavras, iAX', Itt twjl*<ray ot A€U(*itufi 6 ytot, tbObi 
iySiyrta, «al tarty o 6 » Kai KarararriBtyras, tqv fii) pifiyat riiy tytcardAtit^ty. 

The last words of this sentence present a difficulty which has perplexeti 
all the commentators, and which none of them have yet satisfactorily 
cleared up. 

They all admit that the expressions, raw, toC preceding the infinitive 
mood as here, signify design or purpose ; fyttta lieing understocxl. But none 
of them can construe the sentence satisfectorily with this meaning: accord- 
ingly they here ascribe to the words a different and exceptional meaning. 
See the notes of Poppo, Gdller, and Dr. Arnold, in which notes the views 
of other critics are cited and discussed. 

Some say that t»v fiit in this place means the same as &ar* ; others 
affirm, that it u identical with SU ftii or with fit). “ Formula ra*. 
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flank by the Tegeans and Lacedaemonians on 
Agis s army, and the Athenians here incurred 


the right of 
serious hazard 


ToC M'l ('-•‘V I'-iucr .ind (iollcr), plcnuiKiue (onsiiium signifioU : intenium 
etlectum [x'.e. ^^7); hie causam infliait (t.e. Sm rljirx, or ry ^r,) 

lint I ..cr,-.- With Ur. Arnold in thinking that the hist of these three alleged 
ini.inings is whollv unauthorised ; while the second (which is adopted hy 
Dr. .\rnold liiinsc If) is su,l,iine<i only l.y feeble and dubious evuience-for 
ih'- i).i,'..'ige of 'I'liurydidi's (ii. 4, roe )if) ^Ktpfvy(tv) may be .is well construed 
(a.s I’opjio’s note th- reiipon .sugg. sts) without any such supposed exceptional 

sense tliL words ^ ^ 

Now It st-nns to me quite possible to construe the words rov <p 6 rivai 
here in their rt^uil.ir and hqulimate sense of teex-a rov or ^onnlium. But 

first an eiror must he ( learetl up wliicli pervades the view of most of the com 
ment.itors. 'rii«_-v supposed lh.it tlio::>e Ar^eians, who are hue alliimcd to 
h.ivt iieeii ^ t f'xhidt }i foot^' were so trodden down hy the I^(i( (diPyuo- 

nian^ in tin ir .idvam e. liut this is in every way improbable. 1 he Laceda- 
inom.ins wm* jiart k ularl\ slow in ihtur motions, re^^ular in their ranks, and 
h.irkw.ird .is to [)ursint <|uahties whirh are duell upon hy Tliucydides in 
ropMrfl to this vcr\ battle. 'i'hey were not all Iikidy to overtake such terri- 
fied men as were onl\ anxious to run awxyy : moreover, if they did overtake 
tliern, they w'ould spe.ir (hem, -not (r.imple them under foot. 

d o he ti.mipled under foot, thoiij^h p«»ssif)le enou^di from the numerous 
Persi.in eav.dry (Herodot. vii. Xeiiopln Ilelleii. iii. 4, 12), is not the 

tre.itmeiit wlm h defe.ited sohliers meet with from victorious hostile infantry 
in the held, espeeially Laced. einoin. in inf.intry. But it is precisely lhetre.it- 
ment wlucli they meet with, if they he in one of the hinder ranks, from 
(lien ovMi [bimc -St ri( ken loinr.uhs in the front r.ink, w ho find the enemy 
closing; upon tin m, .md rush h.K'k m.idlv to aw.iv Iroin him ()1 course 
it nv.in th<‘ Arjj.ei.ins in the liont rank who weic sei/i'd with the most violent 
p.inii , .ind wlio thus tell h.ick u|M>n their own conn. ides m the re.ir ranks, 
overt hi ( 'VS ino .ind treading tlitin down to se( uie tiieir own escape. It 
st*ems (juite plain th.ii it w.is t he Ar;;eians 111 tront (not the L.ict d.emonians) 
who trod down (heir (onirades in thr re.ir (there were [iroh.ihly six or ei^ht 
men in everv tde) m oidi r to esc.ipe t h<Mns('l\ f‘s hetore the L.'a_ eda'iiionians 
shouhl hi' 11 jx 'll t hem . I'oinpiK \eno[)hoii, llelUnux iv. 4, 1 i ; < Ixconomic. 

V in ^ 

I hell .ire (herefoie in tiu w holr st ( ne vvhith Ihiu \ dales describes, three 
(listiiK 1 suhjiii> 1. 'I'lic Lai I d » inoinans j d he Aie^ian soldiers who 
wi're I r I uldrn down. ] Other Area i in soldier^, who tiod tlaMii down in 
ordt I to ^et .iw.iv tlu-inselves - ( )\it ot these three he only specifies the first 
tw'o ; hut (he third is pri si nt to hi^ mmd, .iiul h nnplud in his n.irr.itivc 
)USt .is much .IS if 111* h.id wiiUen Hara/TaT 7 -)(hi'Tas v n' iXAu’e, or vn' 
d\\y)\u'i, IS in \enoph llclhn iv. 4, ll 

Now It i.s to tills llnid si'h|(,!. im[)h(d m tlie n.ui.itive hut not fiumally 
speiitie<l (/ dh'sc .\ii.;< laiis wlio trod down their comr.uh s ni order to ^et 
.iway thcnisi 1\ I s) v)i laihii to the s< cond and third con]kiintl\ and lon- 
lusedlv ih.it tlie or /'//»/ -'C (. m the woids rov <pBr]vai 

reft'is. 

I'Uither, tlic coinment.itors .ill eonsirue T«)t’ riji- ^’-y/iaTaAr/C le, 

lis if the hist word w ere an .iccus n i\ e c.ist* i oinini; (//."c / and governed 

hv It. But theri' is aNo .mother consiruclion, eiju.ally goed Greek, and 
much better for the sense. In m\ |udgc merit, r)jv €yKara\T}'^{i' is here the 
accus.iiive c.ise coming i't'fi-u" ipOijiui And forming the of it. d he 
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of being all cut to pieces, had they not lx*en effectively aided 
by their own cavalry ('lose at hand. Moreover Agis, ha\ mg 
decidedly beaten and driven them back, was less anxious to 
pursue them tb.an to return to the n. seue of his own deleatiai 
left wing ; so that even the Athenians, who were exposed both 
in flank and front, >vere enaliled to eft'etU tlu'ir retieat in safety. 
The Mantincians and the Argeian d'housand, though vu toiious 
on their j>art of tht* line, \et se eing the roinauu.rr of tlu'ir army 
in disorderly flight, liad little disp»»sition to renew the eoinhat 
against Agis and the eonouering Laeeda’inonians. 'I'lu'V sought 
onl\ to efftM't their retreat, which how(‘vei eoiild not be done 
w'lthout severe loss, esjan lally on tin* j)art ot the MantincTins— 
and w’liK'h Agis might have pri'Venti d alt(>g(‘ther. had not the 
edienionian system, enloret/d on this o( easion hy th(‘ conn 
sels of an ancient Spartan namc'd IMiaiax, enjoiiu'd ahstmeiiee 
from prolonged pursuit against a deleated (‘nemy.^ 

'There fell m this battle 700 men of the Argeians, Kleonaxins, 
and ( )rneates , joo Athenians, togetlun with both the g -lu rals 
Lach(!‘S and Nikostratiis , and 200 MantuuMans 'The loss ol 
the I^iceda'iiionians, though ru*ver ('ertainly knowm, from llie 
habitual seerec'v of their jiubhe pro( « < dmgs, was estimated at 
about 700 men. They stripped the enem\S di'ad, spreading 
out to view the arms tliiis acajuired, and sele( ling some lor a 

Wiifds Ulll thus read (fifna) rov rr/e (jHard ^rj ( ^770 Afld'frat' 

aiiTOiS) “ill (.rder lliat the .t< lual gra'-g th<- L.u'ecla iip ' mans inigjit iu>t 
1><* h<*h)i(hand 111 coming iigoii thtm" “ luiglit not (» uiie upon t)iem ti m . 
soon, “ ^oMiicr t han l he) < ould get " And oik e the uord ^ynend 

o an alt^traf t .n ti\e nitiva-, s<>, m oi<lfr to gfU .it the r* .il iik in 

inghcre, \N( 111 i\ suh^tilutt tin I'-nt'n-te uoids \mi h \n liK li it ( on el ites - 
i c. roi'S AaK0haiu()i lavs KaraA a^idyras s\i]i]#‘(t .is v\'ll as attnhut' for 
the .n'tive jiartnuple is here essciit i.ill\ involved 

'I'he s( nteriee \s<ad(l th'ii read, supposing tin rllip^as ti]l( d up anrl the 
meaning e pressed in full and c < uu ret e w orC Otth' of'o i.ai Ha-TairarnOt y-r as 
vir' d\\ 7 ]\uy (ptriydtTU'y ''ir ftia^DUf i u'y \ roe Tue*. Ann* ^ai ^loyiovs ui] 
(fiOrjyai ♦7 saTaAadu, tus ui’T'K/s (roes (^tsvyrn rasi. “ .'\s si iin .is the laieeda - 
minmins appToa( hrd near, the Aignaiis gave \savat oik » , •vvithiout st.iving 
tor hand-conihat ; and sonic \M*re even tiodd'-n <1 o\m'. 1.\ e.-K h <-th( r, or hy 
their o\\ n c >iui idi s nmning .i\oi\ in oid< r that the Lac ‘i.i rnoni.ins inij^dil 
not he h' t( U'-haiid in I’aT t hiiig them »oie r than I la \ ( o;i id rsr a p< 

(’onstiumg in this \v.i\ tho nt»-iK < as it now si*hk1s, \k’v hav»‘ roe fjL^ 
(pd^nai Used in its regul.ir .ind h-gitini.iti sf nse of re or io:- j.iu’n. 

We liave mor('<i\(r i plain and natural stati of farts, in lull k< ep/ig with 
the g<*ner.il iiair.itive. \"i i> thiae an\ viol'-ru « put upon tie words. 
Notlnng more o <ione than to < \pand .1 ver\ ? lliptn .il s^ait* ri'^e, .and to fill 
up that entire sentence which wa' {)r( sent to th.e wrif-rs own rnir.d To 
df> this properlv is the chief dut\, as will as the chief dilfifullv, of an 
expositor of Thuryriides 

^ 'I hurvd. V. 73 ; IlKKior. xii. 79. 
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trophy ; then picked up their own dead and carried them away 
for burial at Tegea, granting the customary burial-truce to the 
defeated enemy. Pleistoanax, the other Spartan king, had 
advanced as far as Tegea with a reinforcement composed of 
the elder and younger citizens ; but on hearing of the victory, 
he returned home.‘ 

Such was the important battle of Mantineia, fought in the 
month of June 418 b.c. Its effect throughout Greece was 
prodigious. The numbers engaged on both sides were very 
considerable for a Grecian army of that day, though seemingly 
not so large as at the battle of Delium five years before : the 
number and grandeur of the states whose troops were engaged 
was however greater than at Delium. But what gave peculiar 
value to the battle was, that it wiped off at once the pre-existing 
stain upon the honour of Sparta. The disaster in Sphakteria, 
disappointing all previous expectation, had drawn upon her the 
imputation of something like cowardice ; and there were other 
proceedings which, with far better reason, caused her to be 
stigmatised as stupid and backward. But the victory of Man- 
tineia silenced all such disparaging criticism, and replaced 
Sparta in her old position of military pre-eminence before the 
eyes of Greece. It worked so much the more f)owerfully 
because it was entirely the fruit of Lacedaemonian courage, 
with little aid from that peculiar skill and tactics, which was 
generally seen concomitant, but had in the present case been 
found comparatively wanting. The manoeuvre of Agis, in 
itself not ill^onceived, for the purpose of extending his left 
wing, had failed through the disobedience of the two refractory 
polemarchs : but in such a case the shame of failure falls more 
or less upon all parties concerned ; nor could either general or 
soldiers be considered to have displayed at Mantineia any of 
that professional aptitude which caused the Lacediemonians to 
be styled “artists in warlike affairs.’’ So much the more con- 
spicuously did Lacedaimonian courage stand out to view. 
After the left wing had been broken, and when the Argeian 
Thousand had penetrated into the vacant space between the left 
and centre, so that they might have taken the centre in flank, 
and ought to have done so had they been well advised— the 
troops in the centre, instead of being daunted as most Grecian 
soldiers would have been, had marched forward against the 
enemies in their front, and gained a complete victory. The 
consequences of the battle were thus immense in re-establishing 


' Thucyd. v. 73, 
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the reputation of the I^cedaemonians, and in exalting them 
again to their ancient dignity of chiefs of Peloponnesus.' 

We are not surprised to hear that the two polemarchs, Ari- 
stoklfis and Hipponoidas, whose disobedience had well-nigh 
caused the ruin of the army, were tried and condemned to 
banishment as cowards on their return to Sp:irta.^ 

Looking at the battle from the point of view of the other 
side, we may remark, that the defeat was greatly occasioned by 
the selfish caprice of the Eleians in withdrawing their 3000 
men immediately before the battle, because the other allies, 
instead of marching against Lepreurn, preferred to attempt the 
far more important town of Tegea : an additional illustration 
of the remark of Perikl^s at the beginning of the war, that 
numerous and equal allies could never be kept in harmonious 
cooperation.® Shortly after the defeat, the 3000 Eleians came 
back to the aid of Mantineia — probably regretting their previous 
untoward departure — together with a reinforcement of looo 
Athenians. Moreover, the Karneian month began — a season 
which the I^cedjemonians kept rigidly holy ; even despatching 
messengers to countermand their extra-Peloponnesian allies, 
whom they had invoked prior to the late battle^ — and remain- 
ing themselves within their own territory, so that the field was 
for the moment left clear for the operations of a defeated 
enemy. Accordingly, the Epidaurians, though they had made 
an inroad into the territory of Argos during the absence of the 
Argeian main force at the time of the late battle, and had 
gained a partial success — now found their own territory over- 
run by the united Eleians, Mantineians, and Athenians, who 
were bold enough even to commence a wall of circumvallation 
round the town of Epidaurus itself. The entire work was 
distributed between them to be accomplished : but the superior 
activity and perseverance of the Athenians were here displayed 
in a conspicuous manner. For while the portion of work com- 
mitted to them (the fortification of the cape on which the 
Heraeum or temple of Here was situated) was indefatigably 
prosecuted and speedily brought to completion — their allies, 
both Eleians and Mantineians, abandoned the tasks respectively 
allotted to them, in impatience and disgust. The idea of 
circumvallation being for this reason relinquished, a joint 

^ Thucyd. v. 75. Kal rmv alrlcu^ ft 

T€ pLmKtLKlaw li^ rV rp v 4 )<r<f fcal 4 s AWriy k$0vKlay r# irai 

fipaSuT^ra, iyl fpytp roury axfKturaino' rvxV 4^4 kovv HaKi(6p.«yoi^ 

yympM ol axnol iul fyrss. 

2 Thucyd. v. 7 a. 


* Thucyd. i. 141 . 


* Thucyd. v. 75. 
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garrison was left in the new fort at Cape Herseum, after which 
the allies evacuated the Epidaurian territory.' 

So far the l^ceda;monians appeared to have derived little 
positive benefit from their late victory : but the fruits of it were 
soon manifested in the very centre of their enemy’s force — at 
Argos. A material change had taken place since the battle in 
the political tendencies of that city. There had been within it 
always an opposition party — philo-Laconian and anti-demo- 
cratical : and the effect of the defeat at Mantineia had been to 
strengthen this party as much as it depressed their opponents. 
The democratical leaders — who, in conjunction with Athens 
and Alkibiades, had aspired to maintain an ascendency in 
Peloponnesus hostile and ecjual, if not superior, to Sparta — now 
found their calculations overthrown and exchanged for the dis- 
couraging necessities of self-defence against a victorious enemy. 
And while these leaders thus lost general influence by so com- 
plete a defeat of their foreign policy, the ordinary democratical 
soldiers of Argos brought back with them from the field of 
Mantineia, nothing but humiliation and terror of the Lacedae- 
monian arms. But the chosen Argeian Thousand-regiment 
returned with very different feelings. Victorious over the left 
wing of their enemies, they had not been seriously obstructed 
in their retreat even by the I^ced;cmonian centre. They had 
thus reaped positive glory, 2 and doubtless felt contempt for 
their beaten fell(3w-citizens. Now it has been already mentioned 
that these 1 housand were men of rich families, and the best 
military age, set apart by the Argeian democracy to receive 
permanent training at the public expense, just at a time when 
the ambiti()us views of Argos first began to dawn, after the 
peace of Nikias. So long as Argos was likely to become or 
continue the imperial state of Peloponnesus, these Thousand 
wealthy men would probably find their dignity sufficiently con- 
sulted in upholding her as such, and would thus acquiesce in 
the democratical government. But when the defeat of Man- 
tmeia reduced Argos to her own limits, and threw her upon the 
defensive, there was nothing to counterbalance their natural 
^ Thucyd. v. 75. 

* Aristotle (Politic, v. 4, 9) expressly notices the credit p.ained by the 
oligarchical force of Argos in the l«ttle of Mantineia, as one main cause of 
the suteequent revolu lion -not wit h.st.anding that the Argeians generally 
were beaten — Oi yvwpifioi 9 vZoKifii\<T 0 kVTts iv Mavriyeta, &c. 

An example of contempt entertained by victorious troops over defeated 
fc ow-countrymen, is mentioned by Xenophon in the Athenian army under 
Alkibuidcs and Thrasyllus, in one of the later years of the Peloponnesian 
war: see Xenophon, Hellen. i. 2, 15-17. 
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oligarchical sentiments, so that they became decided oppo- 
nents of the democratical government in its distress. The 
oligarchical party in Argos, thus encouraged and reinforced, 
entered into a conspiracy with the Lacedtxmionians to bring 
the city into alliance with Sparta as well as to overthrow 
the democracy.' 

As the first step towards the execution of this scheme, the 
I^ceda^monians, about the end of September, marched out 
their full forces as far as Tegea, thus threatening invasion, and 
inspiring terror at Argos. From I'egea they sent forward as 
envoy Lichas, proxenus of the Argeians at Sjxirta, with two 
alternative propositions : one for peace, which he was instructed 
to tender and prevail upon the Argeians to accept, if he could ; 
another, in case they refused, of a menacing character. It was 
the scheme of the oligarchical faction first to bring the city into 
alliance with Lacediemon and dissolve the connexion with 
Athens, before they attempted any innovation in the govern- 
ment. The arrival of Lichas was the signal for them to manifest 
themselves by strenuously pressing the acceptance of his pacific 
proposition. But they had to contend against a strong resist- 
ance ; since Alkibiades, still in Argos, employed his utmost 
energy to defeat their views. Nothing hut the presence of the 
Lacedaemonian army at Tegea, and the gent ral des[)ondency of 
the people, at length enabled them to carry their )>oint, aiul 
to procure acceptance of the proposed treaty ; which, being 
already adopted by the Ekklcsia at Sparta, was sent ready j)rc- 
pared to Argos, — and there sanctioned without alteration. 
The conditions were substantially as follows : - 

“The Argeians shall restore the boys whom they have 
received as hostages from Orrhomenus, and the men hostages 
from the Ma.*nalii. They shall restore to the Lac edainonians 
the men now in Mantineia, whom the I^acediemonians had 
placed as hostages for safe custody in Orchomenus, and whom 
the Argeians and Mantineians have carried away from that 
place. They shall evacuate Epidaurus, and raze the fort 
recently erected near it. The Athenians, unless they also 
forthwith evacuate Epidaurus, shall be proclaimed as enemies 
to Laced?cmon as well as to Argos, and to the allies of both. 
The Laceda:monians shall restore all the hostages whom they 
now have in keeping, from whatever place they may have been 
taken. Respecting the sacrifice alleged to be due to Apollo 
by the Epidaurians, the Argeians will consent to tender to 


* Thucyd. v. 76 ; Diodor. xii. 80. 
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them an oath, which if they swear, they shall clear themselves.* 
Every city in Peloponnesus, small or great, shall be autonomous 
und at liberty to maintain its own ancient constitution. If 
any extra-Peloponnesian city shall come against Peloponnesus 
with mischievous projects, Ucedaemon and Argos will take 
joint counsel against it, in the manner most^ eciuitable for the 
interest of the Peloponnesians generally. 1 he extra-Pelopon- 
nesian allies of Sparta shall be in the same position with refer- 
ence to this treaty as the allies of I^ceda^mon and Argos in 
Peloponnesus — and shall hold their own in the same manner. 
'Phe Argeians shall show this treaty to their allies, who shall be 
admitted to subscribe to it, if they think fit. But if the allies 
de sire anything different, the Argeians shall send them home 
about their business/’ 

Such was the agreement sent ready prepared by the Laced^e 
rrionians to Argos, and there literally acf'epted. It presented a 
reciprof'ity little more than nominal, imposing one obligation of 
no importance u{)on Sparta ; though it answered the purpose 

* Tluicyd. V. 77, I'lie text of Thucydides is incurably corrupt, in regard 
to several words of this clause ; though the general sense appears sufticicntly 
certain, that the Kpidaurians are to be allowed to clear theinstdves in respect 
to this demand by an oath. In regard to this purifying oath it seems to 
have been ess<*ntial that the oath should he tcftdftcd \ys one litigant party 
:in<l tiikfti by th<‘ (jtlicr ^ perhaps theieloit* (iffxiv or (\ alkcnaer s 

conjcclure) might he pr<‘rerahle to \y}y 

llerodot. vi. 8() and Aristotel. Rhetoric, i. l6, 6, which Dr. Arnold 
and other commentators notice m illustiation of this practice, we may add 
(he instinctive exposition ».)( the analogous practice in the procedure of 
Jvoman law, as given by \'on Savigny m his Svstem des heutigen Romischen 
Kechts, .sect. j(x) vol. vn. p. 53 Sj. It was an oath tendered by one 

litig.int party to the opjiosite m hopes that the latter would refuse to take 
It ; if taken, it h.id the efiect of a judgement in favour of the swearer. But 
(he Reman lawyers laid down many limits and formalities, with respect to 
(his jids^utapiauffi iic ’! which Von Savigny sets forth with his usual 
perspi('uit) 

“ 'rinicxl. V. 77. rois ^ufj.^a\(crOai, at Ka 

airrols doHj) al 5 f ri Kai &K\o ^okj] rois ^v/jLf.id\oi^^ ot/caS’ dir id Wt iv. See 
Dr. Arnold’s note, and Dr. I hirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. xxiv. vol. iii. p. 342. 

One cannot he certain about the nuMiiing of tiiese last two words — hut I 
incline to helu ve that they express ;i pertunptory and almost a hostile senti- 
ment, such as I have given in the text, riie allies here alluded to are 
Athens, Klis, and Maniineia; all hostile in feeling to Sparta. The Ivace- 
d.emonians could mU w'oll (h'chne admitting these cities to share in this 
treaty as it stood ; hut would proKihly think it suitable to repel them even 
with rudeness, if they desired any change. 

I rather imagine, tt>o, that this last clause {^inSfi^avras) has reference ex- 
clusively to the Argeians, and not to the Diced. emonians also. The form of 
(he treaty is, that of a resolution already taken at Sparta, and sent for 
approval to Argo,^. 
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of the latter by substantially dissolving the alliance of Argos 
with its three confederates. 

But this treaty was meant by the oligarchical party in Argos 
only as preface to a series of ulterior measures. As soon a.^ it 
w;ls concluded, the menacing army of Sparta was withdrawn 
from Tegca, and wjvs exchanged for free and peaceful inter- 
communication between the I^cediemonians and Argeiaus. 
Prolxibly Alkibiades at the same time retired, w’hile the renewed 
visits and hospitalities of I^cediemonians at Argos strengthened 
the interest of their i)arty more than ever, 'i'hey were soon 
powerful enough to persuade the Arg(*ian assembly formally to 
renounce the alliance with Athens, Klis, and Mantineia and 
to conclude a spec'ial alliance with Sparta, on the following 
terms : - 

“'There shall be peace and alliance for fifty years betwaaMi 
the I^icediemonians and the Argeians upon etjual terms — 
each giving amicabh^ satisfac tion, according to its establishtai 
constitution, to all complaints [)referred by the other. On the 
same condition, als(», the other Pelo{)onnesian cities shall par- 
take in this peace and allianc'e holding their owm tcTritory, 
laws, and se[)aratc constitution. All extra Tcloponnesian allies 
of Sparta shall be put uiion the same fo(*l)ng as th(‘ Lacedae- 
monians themselves. The allies of Aigos shall also be put 
upon the same footing as Aigos iu*rseh, holding their own 
territory undisturbed. Should occasion arise tor ccunmon 
military operations on any point, the I^ac echemonians and 
Argf'ians shall take counsel together, determining in the most 
ecpiitable manner they c an for the mtererst of their allies. If 
any one of the cities hereunto belonging, (*ither in or out of 
I'eloponnesus, shall have disputes either about boundaries or 
other topics, she shall be held bound to enter upoi^ amicable 
adjustment.^ If any allied city shall (juarrel with another allied 

^ Thucyd. v. 79. A* ht nyi rai ifoAiui' ^ ^ ray fj rar 

^Krhs n*\mToyyd(Tov, aXrt irtpX hpu-y a^rf wtpl iAAov riy6sf 

The object of this clause I presume to l>e, to provide th.it the joint forces 
of I^ccd.^mon and Ar^^os stiould not be bouiui to interfere for every V‘p.ir.itc 
dispute of each single ally with a foreign state, not included in the alb.ituc. 
Thus, there were at this time standing disputes between Ii<i‘otia arvd Athene 
— and betw'een Megara and Athens : the Arc^ians proi>.ibly would not 
choose to pledge themselves to interfere for the inaintenarK c of the alleged 
ri^dits of Ikeotia and Megara in these disputes. They guard themselves 
against such necessity in this clause. 

M. H. Meier, in his recent Dissertation (Die Privat. .Srhicflsi ichtcr und 
die offentlichen Diateten Athens (Halle, 1846), sect. 19, p. 41), has given 
an analysis and explanation of this treaty which seems to me on many poinU 
unsatisfactory. 
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city, the matter shall be referred to some third city satisfactory 
to ^th. E^ch city shall render justice to her own citizens 
according to her own ancient constitution.” 

It will be observed that in this treaty of alliance, the disputed 
question of headship is compromised or evaded. Lacedaemon 
and Argos are both put upon an equal footing, in respect to 
taking joint counsel for the general body of allies ; they two 
alone are to decide, without consulting the other allies, though 
binding themselves to have regard to the interests of the latter. 
The policy of I^cedaemon also pervades the treaty — that of 
ensuring autonomy to all the lesser states of Peloponnesus, and 
thus breaking up the empire of Elis, Mantineia, or any other 
larger state which might have dependencies.* And accordingly 
the Mantineians, finding themselves abandoned by Argos, were 
constrained to make their submission to Sparta, enrolling them- 
selves again as her allies, renouncing all command over their 
Arcadian subjects, and delivering up the hostages of these 
latter — according to the stipulation in the treaty between Lace- 
daemon and Argos.* The Lacedaemonians do not seem to 
have meddled further with Elis. Being already possessed of 
Lepreum (through the Brasideian settlers planted there), they 
perhaps did not wish again to provoke the Eleians, from fear of 
being excluded a second time from the Olympic festival. 

Meanwhile the conclusion of the alliance with Lacedaemon 
(about November or December 418 B.c) had still further de- 
pressed the popular leaders at Argos. The oligarchical faction, 
and the chosen regiment of the Thousand, all men of wealth 
and family, as well as bound together by their common military 
training, now saw their way clearly to the dissolution of the 
democracy by force, and to the accomplishment of a revolution. 
Instigated by such ambitious views, and flattered by the idea of 
admitted headship jointly with Sparta, they espoused the new 
policy of the city with extreme vehemence, and began immedi- 
ately to multiply occasions of collision with Athens. Joint 

* All the smaller states in Peloponnesus are pronounced by this treaty to 

be (if we repeat the language employed with reference to the Del phian. 
pwuliarly in the peace of Nikias) a{nov 6 novt, adroriAtTs, aOroSixovs, 
Thucyd. v. 19. The last clause of this treaty guarantees ah-oiiiciaf to all 
—though in language somewhat different— roit trait itarii wirpia 

iii€dC*<reai. The expression in this treaty alrrtwiKitt is substantially 
equivalent to avrortKus in the former. 

It is remarkable that we never find in Thucydides the very convenient 
Herodotean word SttalSiHoi (Herodot. vi. 42), though there are occasions in 
these fourth and fifth books on which it would be useful to his meaning. 

* Thucyd. v. 81 ; Diodor. xii. 81. ^ 
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Lacedaemonian and Aigeian envoys were despatched to Thrace 
and Macedonia. With the Chalk idians of Thrace, the revolted 
subjects of Athens, the old alliance was renewed, and even new 
engagements concluded ; while Perdikkas of Macedonia was 
urged to renounce his covenants with Athens, and join the new 
confederacy. In that quarter the influence of Argos was con- 
siderable ; for the Mac^onian princes prized very highly their 
ancient descent from Argos, which constituted them brethren 
of the Hellenic family. Accordingly Perdikkas consented to 
the demand and concluded the new treaty ; insisting, however, 
with his habitual duplicity, that the step should for the moment 
be kept secret from Athens.^ In further pursuance of the new 
tone of hostility to that city, joint envoys were also sent thither, 
to require that the Athenians should quit Peloponnesus, and 
especially that they should evacuate the fort recently erected 
near Epidaurus. It seems to have been held jointly by Argeians, 
Mantineians, Eleians, and Athenians ; and as the latter were 
only a minority of the whole, the Athenians in the city judged 
it prudent to send Demosthenfis to bring them away. That 
general not only effected the retreat, but also contrived a 
stratagem which gave to it the air almost of an advantage. On 
his first arrival in the fort, he proclaimed a gymnastic match 
outside of the gates for the amusement of the whole garrison, 
contriving to keep back the Athenians within until all the rest 
had marched out ; then hastily shutting the gates, he remained 
master of the place.* Having no intention however of keeping 
it, he made it over presently to the Epidaurians themselves, 
with whom he renewed the truce to which they had been parties 
jointly with the Lacedaemonians five years before, two years 
before the peace of Nikias.* 

The mode of proceeding here resorted to by Athens, in 
respect to the surrender of the fort, seems to have been dictated 
by a desire to manifest her displeasure against the Argeians. 
This was exactly what the Argeian leaders and oligarchical party, 

* Compare Thucyd. v. 8o, and v. 83. 

* The instances appear to have been not rare, wherein Grecian towns 
changed masters, by the citizens thus going out of the gates all together, or 
most part of them, for some religious festival. See the case of Smyrna 
(Merodot. L 150) and the precautionary suggestions of the militaiy writer 
A£neas, in his treatise called Poliorketicus, c. 17. 

* Thucyd. v. 80. KalSorcfHit' *EviBavp(oir rJtt <rwoy 8 dt, 

airtl e! ’A^qvwai ir^Soray rh rr/xur/ta. We are here told that the 
Athenians rrnbwbd their truce with the Epidaurians : but I know no truce 
weviously between them, except the general truce for a year, which the 
Epidaurians swore to, in conjunction with Sparta (iv. 119), in the beginning 
of B.C. 433. 
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on their side, most desired ; the breach with Athens had be- 
come irreparable, and their plans were now matured for violently 
subverting their own democracy. They concerted with Sparta 
a joint military expedition, of 1000 hoplites from each city (the 
first joint expedition under the new alliance), against Siky6n, 
for the purpose of introducing more thoroughpaced oligarchy 
into the already oligarchical Sikydnian government. It is 
possible that there may have been some democratical opposition 
gradually acquiring strength at Sikyon : yet that city seems to 
have been, as far as we know, always oligarchical in policy, 
and passively faithful to Sparta. Probably therefore the joint 
enterprise against Sikydn was nothing more than a pretext to 
cover the introduction of 1000 Lacediemonian hoplites into 
Argos, whither the joint detachment immediately returned, 
after the business at Sikydn had been accomplished. Thus 
reinforced, the oligarchical leaders and the chosen Thousand 
at Argos put down by force the democratical constitution in 
that city, slew the democratical leaders, and established them- 
selves in complete possession of the government.^ 

This revolution (accomplished about February b.c. 417) — 
the result of the victory of Mantineia and the consummation of 
a train of policy laid by Sparta — raised her ascendency in 
Peloponnesus to a higher and more undisputed point than it 
had ever before attained. The towns in Achaia were as yet 
not sufficiently oligarchical for her purpose — perhaps since the 
march of Alkibiades thither two years before — accordingly she 
now remodelled their governments in conformity with her own 
views. The new rulers of Argos were subservient to her, not 
merely from oligarchical sympathy, but from need of her aid to 
keep down internal rising against themselves : so that there was 
neither enemy, nor even neutral, to counterwork her or to favour 
Athens, throughout the whole peninsula. 

But the Spartan ascendency at Argos was not destined 
to last. Though there were many cities in Greece, in which 
oligarchies long maintained themselves unshaken, through 
adherence to a traditional routine, and by being usually in the 
hands of men accustomed to govern — yet an oligarchy erected 
by force upon the ruins of a democracy was rarely of long 
duration. The angry discontent of the people, put down by 

* Thucyd. v. 81. Kai AoxtSai/i^vtot iro) 'Apyttot, xtAjo. ixiirtpot, ^v^pa- 
T»i(roKr«», t’ iy SutvwKi is i\lyovs paWov yariffrriaay a^roi ol AoKtitu- 
/liytot iktiyTss, «al fisr’ ixtiya (vyafttpSrtpoi ifSii KtU rhv ir ''Apytt irifioy 
Kafrikww, k(u 6kiyapxttt twirsfisfa Ttls AoKsSsuftoyltis itaximi. Compare 
Diodor. xii. 80. 
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temporary intimidation, usually revived, and threatened the 
security of the rulers enough to render them suspicious and 
probably cruel. Such cruelty moreover was not their only 
fault: they found their emancipation from democratical re- 
straints too tempting to be able to control either their lust or 
their rapacity. With the population of Argos — comparatively 
coarse and brutal in all ranks, and more like Korkyra than like 
Athens — such abuse was pretty sure to be speedy as well as 
flagrant. Especially the chosen regiment of the Thousand — 
men in the vigour of their age, and proud of their military 
prowess as well as of their wealthier station — construed the 
new oligarchical government which they had helped to erect as 
a period of individual licence to themselves. The behaviour 
and fate of their chief, Bryas, illustrates the general demeanour 
of the troop. After many other outrages against persons of 
poorer condition, he one day met in the streets a wedding pro- 
cession, in which the person of the bride captivated his fancy. 
He caused her to be violently tom from her company, carried 
her to his house, and possessed himself of her by force. But 
in the middle of the night, this high-spirited woman revenged 
herself for the outrage by putting out the eyes of the ravisher 
while he was fast asleep : ' a terrible revenge, which the pointed 
clasp-pins of the feminine attire sometimes enabled women* 
to take upKjn those who wronged them. Having contrived to 
make her escape, she found concealment among her friends, 
as well as protection among the people generally, against the 
indignant efforts of the chosen Thousand to avenge their 
leader. 

From incidents such as this, and from the multitude of petty 
insults which so flagitious an outrage implies as co-existent, we 
are not surprised to learn that the Demos of Argos soon re- 
covered their lost courage, and resolved uprjn an effort to put 
down their oligarchical oppressors. They waited for the moment 
when the festival called the Gymnopajdiae was in course of 
being solemnised at Sparta — a festival at which the choric per- 
formances of men and boys were so interwoven with Spartan 
religion as well as bodily training, that the Lacedaemonians 
would make no military movement until they were finished. 
At this critical moment, the Argeian Demos rose in insurrection ; 
and after a sharp contest, gained a victory over the oligarchy, 
some of whom were slain, while others only saved themselves 

* Pausanias, ii. 20, i. 

* See Berodot. v. 87 ; Euripid. Hecub. 1152, and the note of Mtugiave 
on line 1135 of that drama. 
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by flight. Even at the first instant of danger, pressing messages 
had been sent to Sparta for aid. But the Lacedaemonians at 
first peremptorily refused to move during the period of their 
festival : nor was it until messenger after messenger had arrived 
to set forth the pressing necessity of their friends, that they re- 
luctantly put aside their festival to march towards Argos. They 
were too late : the precious moment had already passed by. 
They were met at Tegea by an intimation that their friends 
were overthrown, and Argos in possession of the victorious 
people. Nevertheless, various exiles who had escaped still 
promised them success, urgently entreating them to proceed ; 
but the Lacedaemonians refused to comply, returned to Sparta, 
and resumed their intermitted festival.^ 

Thus was the oligarchy of Argos overthrown-^ after a con- 
tinuance of about four months, ^ from February to June 417 b.c. 
— and the chosen Thousand-regiment either dissolved or 
destroyed. The movement excited great sympathy in several 
Peloponnesian cities,^ who were becoming jealous of the exor- 
bitant preponderance of Sparta. Nevertheless the Argeian 
Demos, though victorious within the city, felt so much distrust of 
being able to maintain themselves, that they sent envoys to Sparta 
to plead their cause and to entreat favourable treatment : a 
proceeding which proves the insurrection to have been spon- 
taneous, not fomented by Athens. But the envoys of the 
expelled oligarchs were there to confront them, and the I-^cedse- 
monians, after a lengthened discussion, adjudging the Demos 
to have been guilty of wrong, proclaimed the resolution of 
sending forces to put them down. Still, the habitual tardiness 
of I>acediemonian habits prevented any immediate or separate 
movement. Their allies were to be summoned, none being 
very zealous in the cause,— and least of all at this moment, 
when the period of harvest was at hand : so that about three 
months intervened before any actual force was brought 
together. 

This important interval was turned to account by the Argeian 
Demos, who, being plainly warned that they were to look on 
Sparta only as an enemy, immediately renewed their alliance 

^ Thucyd. v. 82 ; Dio<lor. xii. 80. 

* Diodorus (xii. 80) says that it lasted eight months : but this, if correct at 
all, must be taken as beginning from the alliance between Sparta and Argos, 
and not from the first establishment of the oligarchy. The narrative of 
Thucydides does not allow more than four months for the duration of the 
latter. 

^ Thucyd. v. 82. 5 f rhv rcixurfibi' Kal r^y iv 

nvts it6\*wy. 
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with Athens. Regarding her as their main refuge, they com- 
menced the building of long walls to connect their city with the 
sea, in order that the road might always be open for supplies 
and reinforcement from Athens in case they should be confined 
to their walls by a superior Spartan force. The whole Argeian 
population — men and women, free and slave — set about the 
work with the utmost ardour : while Alkibiad^s brought assist- 
ance from Athens * — especially skilled masons and carpenters, 
of whom they stood in much need. The step may prolMibly 
have been suggested by himself, as it was the same which, two 
years before, he had urged upon the inhabitants of Patrre. But 
the construction of walls adequate for defence, along the line of 
four miles and a half between Argos and the sea,* required a 
long time. Moreover the oligarchical jvirty within the town, as 
well as the exiles without — a party defeated but not annihilated 
— strenuously urged the Ijicedaemcjnians to put an end to the 
work, and even promised them a counter-revolutionary move- 
ment in the town as soon as they drew near to assist — the same 
intrigue which h.ad been entered into by the oligarchical party 
at Athens forty years before, when the walls down to Peiraius 
were in course of erection.® Accordingly about the end of 
September (417 n.c.), King Agis conducted an army of I^cedai- 
monians and allies against Argos, drove the jKjpulation within 
the city, and destroyed so much of the Long Walls as had been 
already raised. But the oligarchical party within were not able 
to realise their engagements of rising in arms, so that he was 
obliged to retire after merely ravaging the territory and taking 
the town of Hysiaj, where he put to death all the freemen who 
fell into his hands. After his departure, the Argeians retaliated 
these ravages upon the neighbouring territory of Phlius, where 
the exiles from Argos chiefly resided.* 

The close neighbourhood of such exiles — together with the 
declared countenance of Sparta, and the continued schemes 
of the oligarchical party within the walls — kept the Argeian 
democracy in perpetual uneasiness and alarm throughout the 
winter, in spite of their recent victory and the suppression of 

* Thlicyd. V. 82. Kol ol fiir 'Apytloi iravirifitl, xal aino'i na'i ywaiuft xal 
•iK^Tai, ^tlxiCoy, &c. Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 15. 

* Pausanias, ii. 36, 3. 

* Thucyd. i. 107. 

* Thucyd. v. 83. Diodorus inaccurately states that the Argeians 
already built their long walls down to the sea — rtv 9 i)k*vo% Toi»r 'Afiytlovt 
^KoSofitixlyat ftaapd rtlxv h^XP' “’’V* tfoXi<r<rn» (xiL 81). 
Thucydides uses the participle of the present tense — rk oltcoiofioifu ya 

TflxV Kol KaraiDceiifiayrtt, &C. 
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the dangerous regiment of a Thousand. To relieve them in 
part from embarrassment, Alkibiadds was despatched thither 
early in the spring with an Athenian armament and twenty 
triremes. His friends and guests appear to have been now in 
ascendency, as leaders of the democratical government ; and in 
concert with them, he selected 300 marked oligarchical persons, 
whom he carried away and deposited in various Athenian 
islands, as hostages for the quiescence of the party (b.c. 416). 
Another ravaging march was also undertaken by the Argeians 
into the territory of Phlius, wherein however they sustained 
nothing but loss. And again about the end of September, the 
Lacedaemonians gave the word for a second expedition against 
Argos. But having marched as far as the borders, they found 
the sacrifices (always offered previous to leaving their own 
territory) so unfavourable that they returned back and disbanded 
their forces. The Argeian oligarchical party, in spite of the 
hostages recently taken from them, had been on the watch for 
this Ivacedaemonian force, and had projected a rising ; or at 
least were suspected of doing so — to such a degree that some 
of them were seized and imprisoned by the government, while 
others made their escape.' Later in the same winter, however, 
the I.Acedaemonians became more fortunate with their border 
sacrifices, — entered the Argeian territory in conjunction with 
their allies (except the Corinthians, who refused to take 
part) — and established the Argeian oligarchical exiles at 
Orneaj ; from which town these latter were again speedily 
expelled, after the retirement of the Lacedaemonian army, 
by the Argeian democracy with the aid of an Athenian rein- 
forcement.* 

To maintain the renewed democratical government of Argos, 
against enemies both internal and external, was an important 
policy to Athens, as affording the basis, which might after- 
wards be extended, of an anti-Laconian party in Peloponnesus. 
But at the present time the Argeian alliance was a drain and 
an exhaustion rather than a source of strength to Athens ; very 
different from the splendid hopes which it had presented prior 

* Thucyd. v. I16. Aiuttiat/iimoi, fi*X\^iaavr* t tls riiv 'Apytlay orpa- 

r»i*iy «ral ’Apyuot Stk rify ixtiyiev it. 4 XAnaiy riy 

iv 7-p wiKtt Tivi* virtToirfitrayrts, rol/t piy (vy 4 \affoy, oi S’ airroi/t koI 
ti 4 ^vyoy. 

I presume p 4 x\rt«iy here is not used in its ordin.ary meaning of loitering, 
delay, but is to be construed by the previous verb ii*xx 4 i<rayrts, and agree- 
ably to the analogy of iv. 1 26—“ prospect of action immediately impending 
compve Diodor. xii. 81. 

• Thucyd. vi. 7. 
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to the battle of Mantineia — hopes of supplanting Sparta in her 
ascendency within the Isthmus. It is remarkable, that in spite 
of the complete alienation of feeling between Athens and Sparta 
—and continued reciprocal hostilities, in an indirect manner, 
so long as each was acting as ally of some third party — never* 
theless neither the one nor the other would formally renounce 
the sworn alliance, nor obliterate the record inscribed on its 
stone column. Both parties shrank from proclaiming the real 
truth, though each half-year brought them a step nearer to it 
in fact. Thus during the course of the present summer 
(416 B.C.) the Athenian and Messenian garrison at Pylus 
became more active than ever in their incursions on Laconia, 
and brought home large booty ; upon which the Lacedaemonians, 
though still not renouncing the alliance, publicly proclaimed 
their willingness to grant what we may call letters of marque, 
to any one, for privateering against Athenian commerce. The 
Corinthians also, on private grounds of qu.arrel, commenced 
hostilities gainst the Athenians.* Yet still Sparta and her 
allies remained in a state of formal peace with Athens : the 
Athenians resisted all the repeated solicitations of the Argeians 
to induce them to make a landing on any part of I.aconia and 
commit devastation.'-* Nor was the licence of free intercourse 
for individuals as yet suspended. We cannot doubt that the 
Athenians were invited to the Olympic festival of 416 B,c. (the 
91st Olympiad), and sent thither their solemn legation along 
with those of Sparta and other Dorian Greeks. 

Now that they had again become allies of Argos, the Athenians 
probably found out, more fully than they had before known, 
the intrigue carried on by the former Argeian government with 
the Macedonian Perdikkas. The effects of these intrigues 
however had made themselves felt even earlier in the conduct 
of that prince, who, having as an ally of Athens engaged to 
co-operate with an Athenian expedition projected under Nikias 
for the spring or summer of 417 b.c. against the Chalkidians 
of Thrace and Amphipolis — now withdrew his concurrence, 
receded from the alliance of Athens, and frustrated the whole 
scheme of expedition. The Athenians accordingly placed 

* Thucyd. v. 115. 

• Thucyd. vi. 105. Andokid^s affirms, that the war was resumed by 
Athens against Sparta on the persuasion of the Argeians (Orat. de Pac. c. 

3 « 3 *> P- 93 “ioS)- assertion is indeed partially true : the alliance 
with Argos was one of the causes of the resui^tion of war, but only one 
among others, some of them more powcrftil. Thucydides tells us that the 
persuasions of Ar^ to induce Athens to throw up her alliance with Sparta, 
were repeated and unavailing. 
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the ports of Macedonia under naval blockade, proclaiming 
Perdikkas an enemy.^ 

Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of Kleon, 
without any fresh attempt to recover Amphipolis : the project 
just alluded to appears to have been the first. The proceedings 
of the Athenians with regard to this important town afford 
ample proof of that want of wisdom on the part of their leading 
men Nikias and Alkibiadfis, and of erroneous tendencies on the 
part of the body of the citizens, which we shall gradually find 
conducting their empire to ruin. Among all their possessions 
out of Attica, there was none so valuable as Amphipolis : the 
centre of a great commercial and mining region — situated on a 
large river and lake which the Athenian navy could readily 
command — and claimed by them with reasonable justice, since 
it was their original colony, planted by their wisest statesman 
Perikles. It had been lost only through unpardonable negli- 
gence on the part of their generals ; and when lost, we should 
have expected to see the chief energies of Athens directed to 
the recovery of it ; the more so as, if once recovered, it 
admitted of being made sure and retained as a future possession. 
Kleon is the only leading man who at once proclaims to his 
countrymen the important truth that it never can be recovered 
except by force. He strenuously urges his countrymen to make 
the requisite military effort, and prevails upon them in part to 
do so, but the attempt disgracefully fails — partly through his 
own incompetence as commander, whether his undertaking of 
that duty was a matter of choice or of constraint — partly through 
the strong opposition and antipathy against him from so large 
a portion of his fellow-citizens, which rendered the military 
force not hearty in the enterprise. Next, Nikias, Laches, and 
Alkibiad^s, all concur in making peace and alliance with the 
Lacedaemonians, under express promise and purpose to procure 
the restoration of Amphipolis. But after a series of diplomatic 
proceedings which display as much silly credulity in Nikias as 
selfish deceit in Alkibiades, the result becomes evident, as Kleon 
had insisted, that peace will not restore to them Amphipolis, 
and that it can only be regained by force. The fatal defect 
of Nikias is now conspicuously seen ; his inertness of character 
and incapacity of decided or energetic effort. When he dis- 
covered that he had been out-manoeuvred by the Lacedaemonian 
diplomacy, and had fatally misadvised his countrymen into 
making important cessions on the faith of equivalents to come, 
we might have expected to find him spurred on by indignant 

^ Thucyd. v. 83. 
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repentance for this mistake* and putting forth his own strongest 
efforts, as well as those of his country, in order to recover those 
portions of her empire which the peace had promised, but did 
not restore. Instead of which he exhibits no effective move- 
ment, while Alkibiades begins to display the defects of his 
political character, yet more dangerous than those of Nikias — 
the passion for show^y, precarious, boundless, and even perilous 
novelties. It is only in the year 417 b.c., after the defeat of 
Mantineia had put an end to the political speculations of 
Alkibiades in the interior of Peloponnesus, that Nikias projects 
an expedition against Aniphipolis; and even then it is projected 
only contingent upon the aid of Perdikkas, a prince of notorious 
perfidy. It was not by any half-exertions of force that the 
place could be regained, as the defeat of Kleon had sufficiently 
proved. We obtain from these proceedings a fair measure of 
the foreign politics of Athens at this time, during what is called 
the peace of Nikias, preparing us for that melancholy catastrophe 
which will be developed in the coming chapters — where she is 
brought near to ruin by the defects of Nikias and Alkibiades 
combined : for by singular misfortune, she does not reap the 
benefit of the good qualities of either. 

It was in one of the three years between 420-416 b.c., though 
we do not know in which, that the vote of ostracism took place, 
arising out of the contention between Nikias and Alkibiades.* 
The political antipathy between the two having reached a point 
of great violence, it was proposed that a vote of ostracism should 
be taken, and this proposition (probably made by the partisans 
of Nikias, since Alkibiades was the person most likely to be 
reputed dangerous) was adopted by the people. Hyf>erbolus 
the lamp^maker, son of ChremCs, a speaker of considerable 
influence in the public assembly, strenuously supported it, 
hating Nikias not less than Alkibiades. Hyperbolus is named 
by Aristophanes as having succeeded Kleon in the mastership 

^ Dr. Thirlwall (History of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 360) places this 
vote of ostracism in midwinter or early spring of 415 R.c\, immediately 
before the Sicilian expedition. 

His grounds for this opinion are derived from the Oration called Ando- 
kid^s against Alkibiades, the genuineness of which he seems to accept (sec 
his Appendix H. on that subject, vol. iii. p. 494, 

The more frequently I read over this Oration, the more do I feel per- 
suaded that it is a spurious composition of one or two generations after the 
time to which it professes to refer. My reasons for this opinion have been 
already stated in previous notes. I cannot think that Dr. ThirlwalTs 
Appendix is successful in removing the objections against the genuineness 
of ine speech. Sec vol. vi. ch. xlvii. note. 
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of the restrain in the Pnyx : > if this were true, his supposed 
demagogic pre-eminence would commence about September 
423 B.C., the period of the death of Kleon. Long before that 
time, however, he had been among the chief butts of the comic 
authors, who ascribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, 
impudence, and malignity in accusation, as that which they 
fasten upon Kleon, though in language which seems to imply 
an inferior idea of his power. And it may be doubted whether 
Hyperbolus ever succeeded to the same influence as had been 
enjoyed by Kleon, when we observe that Thucydides does not 
name him in any of the important debates which took place at 
and after the peace of Nikias. Thucydides only mentions him 
once — in 41 1 b.c., while he was in banishment under sentence 
of ostracism, and resident at Samos. He terms him, “one 
Hyperbolus, a person of bad character, who had been ostracised, 
not from fear of dangerous excess of dignity and power, but 
through his wickedness and his being felt as a disgrace to the 
city.” ^ This sentence ofThucydides is really the only evidence 
against Hyperbolus : for it is not less unjust in his case than in 
that of Kleon to cite the jests and libels of comedy as if they 
were so much authentic fact and trustworthy criticism. It was 
at Samos that Hyperbolus was slain by the oligarchical con- 
spirators who were aiming to overthrow the democracy at 
Athens. We have no particular facts respecting him to enable 
us to test the general character given by Thucydides. 

At the time when the resolution was adopted at Athens, 
to take a vote of ostracism suggested by the political dissension 
between Nikias and Alkibiades, about twenty-four years had 
elapsed since a similar vote had been resorted to; the last 
example having been that of Perikles and Thucydidfes® son of 

' Aristophan. Pac. 680, 

* Thucyd. viii. 73 - *Tw4p0o\6y r4 rtra rtiy *A07jyaiwy, H>ox0f}phy 

AvOpwiroy^ u>ffT pan kt fit voy ov koX i^iu/xaros <p6Boy^ 

WQyjjplay Ka\ rrjs t<^A€<wi. According to Androtion (Fragm. 48, 

ed. Didot) — yurrpaKtfffxiyoy ^avK 6 rrrra. 

Compare alx)ut Hyperbolus, Plutarch, Nikias, c. II ; Plutarch, Alki- 
biadcs, c. 13 ; Ailian. V. H. xii. 43 ; Theopompus, Fragm. 102, 103, cd. 
Didot. 

* I ought properly to sav, the last example fairly comparable to this 
struggle between Nikias and Alkibiades, to whom, as rival politicians and 
men of great position, Perikles and Thucydides bore a genuine analogy. 
There had been one sentence of ostracism passed more recently ; that 
a^iinst Damon, the musical teacher, sophist, and companion of Perikles. 
Tne political enemies of Perikles procured that Damon snould be ostracised, 
a little before the Peloponnesian war (Plutarch, Perikles, c. 4). This was a 
great abuse and perversion of the ostracism, even in its principle. We 
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Mel^sias, the latter of whom was ostracised about 442 B.C 
The democratical constitution had become sufficiently confirmed 
to lessen materially the necessity for ostracism as a safeguard 
against individual usurpers : moreover there was now full con- 
fidence in the numerous dikasteries as competent to deal with 
the greatest of such criminals — thus abating the necessity as 
conceived in men^s minds, not less than the real necessity, for 
such precautionary intervention. Under such a state of things, 
altered reality as well as altered feeling, we are not surprised to 
find that the vote of ostracism now invoked, though we do not 
know the circumstances which immediately preceded it, ended 
in an abuse, or rather in a sort of parody, of the ancient pre- 
ventive. At a moment of extreme heat of party-dispute, the 
friends of Alkibiades probably accepted the challenge of Nikias 
and concurred in supporting a vote of ostracism ; each hoping 
to get rid of the opponent. 'Fhe vote was accordingly decreed, 
but before it actually took place, the partisans of both i lianged 
their views, preferring to let the political dissension proceed 
without closing it by separating the ct)mbatants. But the 
ostracising vote, having been formally pronounced, could not 
now be prevented from taking place : it was always however 
perfectly general in its form, admitting of any citizen being 
selected for temporary banishment. Accordingly the two 
opposing parties, each doubtless including various clubs or 
Heueries, and according to some accounts, the friends of 
Phaeax also, united to turn the vote against some one else. 
They fixed upon a man whom all of them jointly disliked — 
Hyperbolus.^ By thus concurring, they obtained a sufficient 
number of votes against him to pass the sentence which sent 
him into temporary banishment. But such a result was in no 
one^s contemplation when the vote was decreed to take place, 
and Plutarch even represents the people as clapping their 
hands at it as a good joke. It was presently recognised by 
every one, seemingly even by the enemies of Hyperbolus, as a 
gross abuse of the ostracism. And the language of Thucydides 
himself distinctly implies this : for if we even grant that Hyper- 
bolus fully deserved the censure which that historian bestows, 

know not how it was brought aN»ut : nor can I altogether shut out a 
suspicion, that Damon was sentenced to banishment, as a consequence 
either of trial or of non-appearance to an accusation — not ostracised at 
all. 

' Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 13; Plutarch, Nikias, c. ii. Theophrastus says 
that the violent opposition at first, and the coalition afterwards, was not 
between Nikias and Alkibiades, but between Phaeax and Alkibiades. 

The coalition of votes and parties may well have included all three. 
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no one could treat his presence as dangerous to the common- 
wealth ; nor was the ostracism introduced to meet low dishonesty 
or wickedness. It was, even before, passing out of the political 
morality of Athens ; and this sentence consummated its extinc- 
tion, so that we never hear of it as employed afterwards. It 
had been extremely valuable in earlier days, as a security to the 
growing democracy against individual usurpation of power, and 
against dangerous exaggeration of rivalry between individual 
leaders : but the democracy was now strong enough to dispense 
with such exceptional protection. Yet if Alkibiades had re- 
turned as victor from Syracuse, it is highly probable that the 
Athenians would have had no other means than the pre- 
cautionary antidote of ostracism to save themselves from him 
as despot. 

It was in the beginning of summer 416 b.c., that the Athenians 
undertook the siege and conquest of the Dorian island of 
Melos — one of the Cyclades, and the only one, except Fhera, 
which was not already included in their empire. M^los and 
'I’herawere both ancient colonies of Laced.xmon, with whom they 
had strong sympathies of lineage. They had never joined the 
confederacy of Delos, nor been in any way connected with Athens ; 
but at the same time, neither had they ever taken part in the 
recent war against her, nor given her any ground of complaint,* 
until she landed and attacked them in the sixth year of the 
recent war. She now renewed her attempt, sending against 
the island a considerable force under Kleoniedes and Tisias : 
thirty Athenian triremes, with six ('hian, and two Lesbian — 
1200 Athenian hoplites, and 1500 hoplites from the allies — 
with 300 bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen. These officers, 
after disembarking their forces, and taking position, sent 
envoys into the city summoning the government to surrender, 
and to become a subject-ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in Greece — 
even in governments not professedly democratical — to discuss 
propositions for peace or war before the assembly of the 
people. But on the present occasion the Melian leaders 
departed from this practice, admitting the envoys only to a 
private conversation with their executive council. Of the 
conversation which passed, Thucydides professes to give a 
detailed and elaborate account — at surprising length, con- 
sidering his general brevity. He sets down thirteen distinct 
observations, with as many replies, interchanged between the 
Athenian envoys and the Melians ; no one of them separately 

^ Thucyd. iii. 91. 
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long, and some very short —but the dialogue carried on is 
dramatic and very impressive. There is indeed every reason 
for concluding that what we here read in Thucydides is in far 
larger proportion his own, and in smaller proportion authentic 
report, than any of the other speeches which he professes to 
set down. For this was not a public harangue, in respect to 
which he might have had the opportunity of consulting the 
recollection of many different persons : it was a private con- 
versation, wherein three or four Athenians, and perhaps ten 
or a dozen Melians, may have taken part. Now as all the 
Melian prisoners of military age, and certainly all those leading 
citizens then in the town who had conducted this interview, 
were slain immediately after the capture of the town, there 
remained only the Athenian envoys through whose rej)ort 
Thucydides could possibly have heard what really passed. 
That he did hear either from or through them, the general 
character of what jiassed, I make no doubt : but there is no 
ground for believing that he received from them anything 
like the consecutive stream of debate, which, together with 
part of the illustrative reasoning, we must refer to his dramatic 
genius and arrangement. 

The Athenian begins by restricting the subject of discussion 
to the mutual interests of both parties in the peculiar circum- 
stances in which they now stand ; in spite of the disposition of 
the Melians to enlarge the range of topics, by introducing 
considerations of justice and appealing to the sentiment of 
impartial critics. He will not multiply words to demonstrate 
the just origin of the Athenian empire, erected on the expulsion 
of the Persians — or to set forth injury suffered, as pretext for 
the present expedition. Nor will he listen to any plea on the 
part of the Melians, that they, though colonists of Sparta, have 
never fought alongside of her or done Athens wrong. He 
presses upon them to aim at what is attainable under existing 
circumstances, since they know as well as he, that justice in 
the reasoning of mankind is settled according to ecjual com- 
pulsion on both sides ; the strong doing what their power 
allows, and the weak submitting to it.^ To this the Melians 

' In reference to this argumentation of the Athenian envoy, I call 
attention to the attack and bombardment of Copenhagen by the Knglish 
Government in 1807, together with the language used by the English envoy 
to the Danish Prince Regent on the subject. We read as f<dlow8 in M, 
Thiers* Ilistoirc du Consulat ct de PEmpire : — 

“ L*agent choisi etoit digne de sa mission. C*^toit M. Jackson qui avoit 
M autrefois charg^ d’affaires en France, avant rarriv<fe dc Lord Whitworth 
k Paris, mais qu’on n’avoit pas pfi y laisser, k cause du mauvais esprit qu*il 
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reply, that (omitting all appeal to justice and speaking only 
of what was expedient) they hold it to be even expedient for 
Athens not to break down the common moral sanction of 
mankind, but to permit that equity and justice shall still 
remain as a refuge for men in trouble, with some indulgence 
even towards those who may be unable to make out a case of 
full and strict right. Most of all was this the interest of Athens 
herself, inasmuch as her ruin, if it ever occurred, w^ould be 
awful both as punishment to herself and as lesson to others. 
“We are not afraid of that (rejoined the Athenian) even if our 
empire should be overthrown. It is not imperial cities like 
Sparta who deal harshly with the conquered. Moreover our 
present contest is not undertaken against Sparta — it is a contest 
to determine whether subjects shall by their own attack prevail 
over their rulers. This is a risk for us to judge of : in the 
mean time let us remind you that we come here for the 
advantage of our own empire, and that we are now speaking 
with a view to your safety — wishing to get you under our 
empire without trouble to ourselves, and to preserve you for 
the mutual benefit of both of us.*' — “Cannot you leave us 
alone, and let us be your friends instead of enemies, but 
neither allies of you nor of Sparta? " — said the Melians. “ No 
(is the reply) — your friendship does us more harm than your 

inanifcstoit cn toute occasion. Introduit aupres du regent, il all^gua de 
prt'lendues stipulations secretes, en vcrtu dcsquelles le Danemark devoit, 
(disoit on) dc gre ou dc force, faire partie d’unc coalition contre I’Angleterre : 
il donna comme raison d'agir la nccessitc ou se trouvoit le cabinet Britannique 
dc prendre des precautions pour que les forces navales du Danemark et le 
passage du Sund ne tonibassent pas au pouvoir des Fran9ois : et en con- 
s<^(piencc il demanda au nf)m de son gouvernement, qu’on livrAt a farmee 
Angloise la forteresse de Kronenber^ qui commande le Sund, le port de 
Copenhague, et enfm la flotte elle-meme— promettant de garder le tout en 
d(^|)6t, pour le conipte du Danemark, <jui seroit reniis en jpossession de ce 
qu on alloit lui enlever, des <jue le danger seroit passe. M. Jackson assura 
quo le Danemark ne perdroit rien, que Ton se conduiroit chez lui en 
auxiliaires et en atnis“-<]ue les troupes Britanniques payeroient tout ce 
qu’elles consommeroient. — Kt avec quoi, r^pondit le prince indign^, 
payericz vous notre honneur perdu, si nous adherions a cette infame 
proposition? — Le prince continuant, et opposant i cette perfide intention 
la conduite lovale du Danemark, (jui n’avoit pris aucune precaution contre 
les Anglois, qui les avoit toutes prises contre les Francois, ce dont on 
abusoit pour le surprendre— il/. jeuksen rtpondit ciedti juste indication par 
une insolente familiaHti^, disant que la guerre itoit la guerre, quilf alloit se 
r^signer d ces nicessith^ et elder au plus fort quand on Itoit le plus faible, 
Le prince cong^dia I’agent Anglois avec des paroles fort dures, et lui d^clara 
qu’il alloit se transporter k Copenhague, pour y remplir ses devoirs de 
prince et de citoyen Danois.” (Thiers, Histoire du Consulat et de 
r Empire, tome viii. livre xxviii. p. 190.) 
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enmity : your friendship is a proof of our weakness, in the eyes 
of our subject-allies — your enmity will give a demonstration of 
our ix)wer.” — “ But do your subjects really take such a measure 
of equity, as to put us, who have no sort of connexion wnth you, 
on the same footing with themselves, most of whom are your 
own colonists, while many of them have even revolted from 
you and been reconquered — “They do : for they think that 
both one and the other have fair ground for claiming inde- 
pendence, and that if you are left indef>endent, this arises only 
from your power and from our fear to attack you. So that 
your submission will not only enlarge our empire, but strengthen 
our security throughout the whole ; especially as you are 
islanders, and feeble islanders too, while w'e are lords of the 
sea.” — “ But surely that very circumstance is in other ways a 
protection to you, as evincing your moderation : for if you 
attack us, you will at once alarm all neutrals, and convert them 
into enemies.” — “We are in little fear of continental cities, 
who are out of our reach and not likely to take part against 
us, — but only of islanders ; either yet unincorporated in our 
empire, like you, — or already in our empire and discontented 
with the constraint which it im|)oses. It is such islanders who 
by their ill-judged obstinacy are likely, w ith their eyes open, to 
bring both us and themselves into peril.” — “We know well 
(said the Melians, after some other observations had been 
interchanged) how terrible it is to contend against your superior 
power, and your good fortune ; nevertheless we trust that in 
point of fortune we shall receive fair treatment from the gods, 
since we stand upon grounds of right against injustice — and as 
to our inferior power, we trust that the deficiency will be made 
up by our ally Spartii, whose kindred race will compel her from 
very shame to aid us.” — “We too (replied the Athenians) think 
that we shall not be worse off than others in regard to the 
divine favour. For we neither advance any claim, nor do any 
act, overpassing that which men believe in regard to the gods, 
and wish in regard to themselves. What we believe about the 
gods is the same as that which we see to be the practice of 
men: the impulse of nature inclines them of necessity to rule 
over what is inferior in force to themselves. This is the 
principle on which we now proceed — not having been the first 
either to lay it down or to follow it, but finding it established 
and likely to continue for ever — and knowing well too that you 
or others in our position would do as much. As for your 
expectations from the Lacedaemonians, founded on the disgrace 
of their remaining deaf to your call, we congratulate you on 
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your innocent simplicity, but we at the same time deprecate 
such foolishness. For the Lacedemonians are indeed most 
studious of excellence in regard to themselves and their own 
national customs. But looking at their behaviour towards 
others, we affirm roundly, and can prove by many examples 
of their history, that they are of all men the most conspicuous 
in construing what is pleasing as if it were honourable, and 
what is expedient as if it were just. Now that is not the state 
of mind which you require, to square with your desperate 
calculations of safety.” 

After various other observations interchanged in a similar 
tenor, the Athenian envoys, strenuously urging upon the 
Melians to reconsider the matter more cautiously among 
themselves, withdrew, and after a certain interval, were re- 
called by the Melian council to hear the following words — 
“ We hold to the same opinion, as at first, men of Athens. 
We shall not surrender the independence of a city which has 
already stood for 700 years : we shall yet make an effort to 
save ourselves — relying on that favourable fortune which the 
gods have hitherto vouchsafed to us, as well as upon aid from 
men, and especially from the Lacedaemonians. We request 
that we may be considered as your friends, but as hostile to 
neither party ; and that you will leave the island after con- 
cluding such a truce as may be mutually acceptable.” — “ Well 
(said the Athenian envoys), you alone seem to consider future 
contingencies as clearer than the facts before your eyes, and to 
look at an uncertain distance through your own wishes, as if it 
were present reality. You have staked your all upon the 
Lacedaemonians, upon fortune, and upon fond hopes ; and 
with your all you will come to ruin.” 

The siege was forthwith commenced. A wall of circumvalla- 
tion, distributed in portions among the different allies of 
Athens, was constructed round the town ; which was left under 
full blockade both by sea and land, while the rest of the 
armament retired home. The town remained blocked up for 
several months. During the course of that time the besieged 
made two successful sallies, which afforded them some tem- 
porary relief, and forced the Athenians to send an additional 
detachment under Philokratfis. At length the provisions within 
were exhausted ; plots for betrayal commenced among the 
Melians themselves, so that they were constrained to surrender 
at discretion. The Athenians resolved to put to death all the 
men of military age, and to sell the women and children as 
slaves. Who the proposer of this barbarous resolution was. 
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Thuqrdidfts does not say ; but Plutarch and others inform us 
that Alkibiadis ^ was strenuous in supporting it. Five hundred 
Athenian settlers were subsequently sent thither, to form a new 
community; apparently not as kleruchs, or out-citizens of 
Athens, — but as new Melians.* 

Taking the proceedings of the Athenians towards M61os from 
the beginning to the end, they form one of the grossest and 
most inexcusable pieces of cruelty combined with injustice 
which Grecian history presents to us. In appreciating the 
cruelty of such wholesale executions, we ought to recollect that 
the laws of war placed the prisoner altogether at the disposal 
of his conqueror, and that an Athenian garrison, if captured 
by the Corinthians in Naupaktus, Nissea, or elsewhere, would 
assuredly have undergone the same fate, unless in so far as 
they might be kept for exchange. But the treatment of the 
Melians goes beyond all rigour of the laws of war ; for they 
had never been at war with Athens, nor had they done any- 
thing to incur her enmity. Moreover the acquisition of the 
island was of no material value to Athens ; nor sufficient to 
pay the expenses of the armament employed in its capture. 
And while the gain was thus in every sense slender, the shock 
to Grecian feeling by the whole proceeding seems to have 
occasioned serious mischief to Athens. Far from tending to 
strengthen her entire empire, by sweeping in this small insular 
population who had hitherto been neutral and harmless, it 
raised nothing but odium against her, and was treasured up in 
after times as among the first of her misdeeds. 

To gratify her pride of empire, by a new conquest — easy to 
effect, though of small value — was doubtless her chief motive ; 
probably also strengthened by pique against Sparta, between 
whom and herself a thoroughly hostile feeling subsisted — and by 
a desire to humiliate Sparta through the Melians. This passion 
for new acquisition, superseding the more reasonable hopes of 
recovering the lost portions of her empire, will be seen in the 
coming chapters breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

Plutarch, Alkibiad^, c. i6, Thi* is doubtless one of the statements 
which the composer of the Oration of Andokid^s against Alkibiadcs found 
current in respect to the conduct of the Utter (sect. 123). Nor is there 
any reason for questioning the truth of it. 

• Thucyd. v. n6. rh ii ^icuray, iwoi/ttut tvrtpor 

wtirrtutoaiovt v 4 fi>l/arTtt. Lysander restored some Melians to the isUnd 
after the battle of i^ospotami (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 9) : some therefore 
must have escaped or must have been spared, or some of the youths and 
women, sold as sUves at the time of the capture, must have been redeemed 
or emancipated from captivity. 

VOL. VIL 


O 
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Both these two points, it will be observed, are prominently 
marked in the di^ogue set forth by Thucydides. I have 
already stated that this dialogue can hardly represent what 
actually passed, except as to a few general points, which the 
historian has followed out into deductions and illustration s,> 
thus dramatising the given situation in a powerful and char- 
acteristic manner. The language put into the mouth of the 
Athenian envoys is that of pirates and robbers ; as Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus * long ago remarked, intimating his suspicion 
that Thucydides had so set out the case for the purpose of 
discrediting the country which had sent him into exile. What- 
ever may be thought of this suspicion, we may at least affirm 
that the arguments which he here ascribes to Athens are not 
in harmony even with the defects of the Athenian character. 
Athenian speakers are more open to the charge of equivocal 
wording, multiplication of false pretences, softening down the 
bad points of their case, putting an amiable name upon vicious 
acts, employing what is properly called sophistry where their 
purpose needs it.* Now the language of the envoy at Melos, 
which has been sometimes cited as illustrating the immorality 
of the class or profession (falsely called a school) named 
Sophists at Athens, is above all things remarkable for a sort 
of audacious frankness — a disdain not merely of sophistry in 
the modem sense of the word, but even of such plausible 
excuse as might have been offered. It has been strangely 
argued as if “ the good old plan. That they should take who have 
the power, And they should keep who can” — had been first dis- 
covered and openly promulgated by Athenian sophists : whereas 
the true purpose and value of sophists, even in the modern 
and worst sense of the word (putting aside the perversion of 
applying that sense to the persons called Sophists at Athens), 
is, to furnish plausible matter of deceptive justification — so that 
the strong man may be enabled to act upon this “ good old 
plan” as much as he pleases, but without avowing it, and 
while professing fair dealing or just retaliation for some 
imaginary wrong. The wolf in ACsop’s fable (of the Wolf 
and the Lamb) speaks like a sophist ; the Athenian envoy 

’ Such is also the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. Hi. ch. xxiv. 
p. 348. 

* Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Thucydid. c. 37-42, p. 906-.920 Reisk ; com- 
pare the remarks in his Epistol. ad Cn. Pompeium, de Pnccipuis Hbtoricis, 
p. 774 Reisk. 

* Plutarch, Alkibiad. 16. roit ‘\ 0 rivalovt itl rh rpairara Tuy oyofidrvw 
ToiT kfiapT 4 )fia«t Ti 9 *n{ravs, wtuSiks koI ^i\€Uf 9 puir(at . — To the same purpose 
Plutarch, Solon, c. 15. 
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at Mdlos spe^s in a manner totally unlike a sophist, either 
in the Athenian sense or in the modern sense of the word ; 
we may add, unlike an Athenian at all, as Dionysius has 
observed. 

As a matter of fact and practice, it is true that stronger 
states, in Greece and in the contemporary world, did habitually 
tend, as they have tended throughout the course of history 
down to the present day, to enlarge their power at the expense 
of the weaker. Every territory in Greece, except Attica and 
Arcadia, had been seized by conquerors who dis[X)ssessed or 
enslaved the prior inhabitants. We find Brasidas reminding 
his soldiers of the good sword of their forefathers, which had 
established dominion over men far more numerous than tliem- 
selves, as matter of pride and glory : * and when we come to 
the times of Philip and Alexander of Macedon, we shall see 
the lust of conquest reaching a pitch never witnessed among 
free Greeks. Of right thus founded on simple superiority of 
force, there were abundant examples to be quoted, as parallels 
to the Athenian conquest of Melos : but tl'.at which is un- 
paralleled is the mode adopted by the Athenian envoy of 
justifying it, or rather of setting aside all justification, looking 
at the actual state of civilisation in Greece. A barbarous in- 
vader casts his sword into the scale in lieu of argument : a 
civilised conqueror is bound by received international morality 
to furnish some justification — a good plea, if he can — a false 
plea, or sham plea, if he has no better. But the Athenian 
envoy neither copies the contemptuous silence of the barbarian 
nor the smooth lying of the civilised invader. Though coming 
from the most cultivated city in Greece, where the vices pre- 
valent were those of refinement and not of barbarism, he 
disdains the conventional arts of civilised diplomacy more than 
would have been done by an envoy even of Argos or Korkyra. 
He even disdains to mention — what might have been said with 
perfect truth as matter of fact, whatever may be thought of its 
sufficiency as a justification — that the Melians had enjoyed for 
the last fifty years the security of the /Egean waters at the cost 
of Athens and her allies, without any payment of their own. 

So at least he is made to do in the Thucydidean dramatic 
fragment — M^jXov 'AA-okj-i? (The Capture of M^los) — if we may 
parody the title of the lost tragedy of Phrynichus — “ The Cap- 
ture of Miletus." And I think a comprehensive view of the 
history of Thucydides will suggest to us the explanation of this 

* Compare also what Brasidas says in his speech to the Akanthians, v. 

K—Uxiot « ifcaiiitrci, &C. 
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drama, with its powerful and tragical effect The capture of 
M£1o8 comes immediately before the great Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, which was resolved upon three or four months 
afterwards, and despatched during the course of the following 
summer. That expedition was the gigantic effort of Athens, 
which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known to ancient 
history. From such a blow it was impossible for Athens to 
recover. Though crippled, indeed, she struggled against its 
effects with surprising energy ; but her fortune went on, in the 
main, declining — yet with occasional moments of apparent 
restoration— until her complete prostration and subjugation by 
Lysander. Now Thucydides, just before he gets upon the 
plane of this descending progress, makes a halt, to illustrate 
the sentiment of Athenian power in its most exaggerated, in- 
solent, and cruel manifestation, by his dramatic fragment of 
the envoys at' Melos. It wilt be recollected that Herodotus, 
when about to describe the forward march of Xerxes into 
Greece, destined to terminate in such fatal humiliation — im- 
presses his readers with an elaborate idea of the monarch’s 
uisolence and superhuman pride by various conversations 
between him and the courtiers about him, as well as by other 
anecdotes, combined with the overwhelming speciffcations of 
the muster at Doriskus. Such moral contrasts and juxtaposi- 
tions, especially that of ruinous reverse following upon over- 
weening good fortune, were highly interesting to the Greek 
mind. And Thucydides — having before him an act of great 
injustice and cruelty on the part of Athens, committed exactly 
at this point of time — has availed himself of the form of dia- 
logue, for once in his history, to bring out the sentiments of a 
disdainful and confident conqueror in dramatic antithesis. 
They are however his own sentiments, conceived as suitable 
to the situation ; not those of the Athenian envoy — still less, 
those of the Athenian public — least of all, those of that much 
calumniated class of men, the Athenian sophists. 


CHAPTER LVII 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE GELONIAN 

DYNASTY 

In the preceding chapters, I have brought down the general 
history of the Peloponnesian war to the time immediately pre- 
ceding the memorable Athenian expedition against Syracuse, 
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which changed the whole face of the war. At this period, and 
for some time to come, the history of the Peloponnesian Greeks 
becomes intimately blended with that of the Sicilian Greeks. 
But hitherto the connexion between the two has been merely 
occasioiuil, and of little reciprocal effect ; so that I have thought 
it for the convenience of the reader to keep the two streams 
entirely separate, omitting the proceedings of Athens in Sicily 
during the first ten years of the war. I now proceed to fill up 
this blank ; to recount as much as can be made out of Sicilian 
events during the interval between 461-416 b.c. ; and to assign 
the successive steps whereby the Athenians entangled them- 
selves in ambitious projects against Syracuse, until they at 
length came to stake the larger portion of their force upon that 
fatal hazard. 

The extinction of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse,^ 
followed by the expulsion or retirement of all the other despots 
throughout the island, left the various Grecian cities to re- 
organise themselves in free and self-constituted governments. 
Unfortunately our memorials respecting this revolution are 
miserably scanty ; but there is enough to indicate that it was some- 
thing much more than a change from single-headed to popular 
government. It included, further, transfers on the largest 
scale both of inhabitants and of property. The preceding 
despots had sent many old citizens into exile, transplanted 
others from one part of Sicily to another and provided settle- 
ments for numerous immigrants and mercenaries devoted to 
their interest. Of these proceedings much was reversed, when 
the dynasties were overthrown, so that the personal and pro- 
prietary revolution was more complicated and perplexing than 
the political. After a period of severe commotion, an accom- 
modation was concluded, whereby the adherents of the 
expelled dynasty were planted partly in the territory of Mess6n6, 
partly in the re-established city of Kamarina, in the eastern 
portion of the southern coast, bordering on Syracuse.* 

* See vol. V. ch. xliii. for the history of these events. I now take up 
the thread from that chapter. 

* Mr. Mitford, in the spirit which is usual with him, while enlarging 
upon the suffering occasions by this extensive revolution both of inhabitants 
and of property throughout Sicily, takes no notice of the cause in which it 
originated — viz. the number of foreign mercenaries whom the Gelonian 
dynasty had brought in and enrolled as new citizens (Gelon alone having 
brought in 10,000, Diodor. xi. 73), and the number of exiles whom they 
had banished and dispossessed. 

I will here notice only one of his misrepresentations respecting the 
events of this period, because it is definite as well as important (vol. iv. 
p. 9, chap. xvuL sect. i). 
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But though peace was thus re-established, these large muta- 
tions of inhabitants, first begun by the despots, — and the in- 
coherent mixture of races, religious institutions, dialects, &c., 
which was brought about unavoidably during the process — left 
throughout Sicily a feeling of local instability, very different 
from the long traditional tenures in Peloponnesus and Attica, 
and numbered by foreign enemies among the elements of its 
weakness.^ The wonder indeed rather is, that such real and 
powerful causes of disorder were soon so efficaciously con- 
trolled by the popular governments, that the half-century now 
approaching was decidedly the most prosperous and undisturbed 
period in the history of the island. 

The southern coast of Sicily was occupied (beginning from 
the westward) by Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina. 
Then came Syracuse, possessing the south-eastern cape, and 
the southern portion of the eastern coast : next, on the 
eastern coast, Leontini, Katana, and Naxos : Messene, on the 
strait adjoining Italy. The centre of the island, and even 
much of the northern coast, was occupied by the non-Hellenic 
Sikels and Sikans : on this coast, Himera was the only Grecian 

** But thus (he says) in every little slate, lands were left to become 
public property, or to be assigned to new individual owners. Everywhere^ 
then^ that favouHte measure oj democraiy^ the equal division of the lands of 
the state^ was resolved upon: a measure impossible to be perfectly executed ; 
impossible to be maintained as execute<l ; and of very doubtful advantage, 
if it could be perfectly executed and perfectly maintained.” 

Again— sect. iii. p. 23 -he speaks of ‘‘tnat incomplete and iniquitous 
partition of lands,” &c. 

Now, upon this we may remark — 

1. The equal division of the lands of the state, here affirmed by Mr. 

Mitford, is a pure fancy of his own. He has no authority for it whatever. 
Diodorus says (xi. 76) KaTfKKripovxvf^av 8ic , ; and again (xi. 86) 

he speaks of rhv hyadaapLhp rrjs the re-division of the territory : but 

respecting equality 0/ division— x\oi one word does he say. Nor can any 
principle of division, in this case, be less probable than equality. For one 
of the great motives of the re division, was to provide for those exiles who 
had been dispossessed by the Gelonian dynasty; and these men would 
receive lots, greater or less, on the ground of compensation for loss, greater 
or less as it might have been. Besides, immediately after the re-division, 
we find rich and p)oor mentioned just as before (xi. ^). 

2. Next Mr. Mitford calls “the equal division of all the lands of the 
state” favourite measure of democracy. This is an assertion not less 
incorrect. Not a single democracy in Greece (so for as my knowledge 
extends) can be produced in which such equal partition is ever known to 
have been carried into effect. In the Athenian democracy, especially, not 
only there existed constantly great ineouality of landed property, but the 
oath annually taken by the popular Heliastic judges had a special clause, 
protesting emphatically against re-division of the land or extinction of debts, 

^ Thucyd. vi. 17, 
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city. Between Himera and Cape lilybaeum, the wMtem 
corner of the island was occupied by the non-Hellenic cities of 
Egesta and Eryx, and by the Carthaginian seaports, of which 
Panormus (Palermo) was the principal. 

Of these various Grecian cities, all independent, Syracuse 
was the first in power, Agrigentum the second. The causes 
above noticed, disturbing the first commencement of popular 
governments in all of them, were most powerfully operative at 
Syracuse. We do not know the particulars of the demo- 
cratical constitution which was there established, but its 
stability was threatened by more than one ambitious pretender, 
eager to seize the sceptre of Gelo and Hiero. 'Phe most 
prominent among these pretenders was Tyndarion, who em- 
ployed a considerable fortune in distributing largesses and 
procuring partisans among the ]x>or. His political designs 
were at length so ojjenly manifested, that he was brought to 
trial, condemned, and put to death ; yet not without an abortive 
insurrection of his partisans to rescue him. After several 
leading citizens had tried and failed in a similar manner, the 
people thought it expedient to pass a law similar to the 
Athenian ostracism, authorising the infliction of temporary 
preventive banishment.' Under this law several powerful citi- 
zens were actually and speedily banished ; and such was the 
abuse of the new engine by the political parties in the city, 
that men of conspicuous position are said to have become 
afraid of meddling with public affairs. Thus put in practice, 
the institution is said to have given rise to new ])olitical con- 
tentions not less violent than those which it checked, insomuch 
that the Syracusans found themselves obliged to repeal the law 
not long after its introduction. We should have been glad to 
learn some particulars concerning this political exjjeriment, 
beyond the meagre abstract given by Diodorus — and especially 
to know the precautionary securities by which the application 
of the ostracising sentence was restrained at Syracuse. Perhaps 
no care was taken to copy the checks and formalities provided 
by Kleisthenes at Athens. Yet under all circumstances, the 
institution, though tutelary if reserved for its proper emergencies, 
was eminently open to abuse, so that we have no reason to 
wonder that abuse occurred, especially at a period of great 
violence and discord. The wonder rather is, that it was so 
little abused at Athens. 

* Diodor. xi. 86, 87. The institution at Syracuse was_ called the 
ptialiim, because in taking the votes, the name of the citizen intended to 
be banished was written upon a leaf of olive, instead of a shell or potsherd. 
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Although the ostracism (or petalism) at Syracuse was 
speedily discontinued, it may probably have left a salutary 
impression behind, as far as we can judge from the fact that 
new pretenders to despotism are not hereafter mentioned. The 
republic increases in wealth and manifests an energetic action 
in foreign affairs. The Syracusan admiral Phayllus was 
despatched with a powerful fleet to repress the piracies of the 
Tyrrhenian maritime towns, and after ravaging the island of 
Elba, returned home, under the suspicion of having been 
bought off by bribes from the enemy ; on which accusation he 
was tried and banished — a second fleet of sixty triremes under 
Apelles being sent to the same regions. The new admiral not 
only plundered many parts of the Tynhenian coast, but also 
carried his ravages into the island of Corsica (at that time a 
Tyrrhenian possession), and reduced the island of Elba com- 
pletely. His return was signalised by a large number of 
captives and a rich booty.* 

Meanwhile the great antecedent revolutions, among the 
Grecian cities in Sicily, had raised a new spirit among the 
Sikels of the interior, and inspired the Sikel prince Duketius, a 
man of spirit and ability, with large ideas of aggrandisement. 
Many exiled Greeks having probably sought service with him, 
it was either by their suggestion, or from having himself caught 
the spirit of Hellenic improvement, that he commenced the 
plan of bringing the petty Sikel communities into something 
like city-life and collective co-operation. Having acquired 
glory by the capture of the Grecian town of Morgantind, he 
induced all the Sikel communities (with the exception of 
Hybla) to enter into a sort of federative compact. Next, in 
order to obtain a central point for the new organisation, he 
transferred his own little town from the hill top, called Mens, 
down to a convenient spot of the neighbouring plain, near to 
the sacred precinct of the gods called Paliki.* As the vener- 
ation paid to these gods, determined in part by the striking 
volcanic manifestations in the neighbourhood, rendered this 
pl&in E suitEbIc point of EttrEction for Sikels generally, Duketius 
was enabled to establish a considerable new city of Palik^, 
with walls of large circumference, and an ample range of 
^ Diodor. xi. 87, 88. 

• Diodor. xi, 78, 88, 90. The proceeding of Duketius is illustrated by 
the description of Dardanus in the Iliad, xx. 216— 

Kriavt twtl oma'IAipf Ipvj 

Br w6Xi$ o»*^pw7ra#w, 

AAA* ^ 

ComiMre Plato, De Legg. iii. pp. 68i, 683. 
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adjacent land which he distributed among a numerous Sikel 
population, probably with some Greeks intermingled. 

The powerful position which Duketius had thus acquired is 
attested by the aggressive character of his measures, intended 
gradually to recover a portion at least of that ground wluch the 
Greeks had appropriated at the expense of the indigenous 
population. The Sikel town of Ennesia had been seized by the 
Hieronian Greeks expelled from iEtna, and had received from 
them the name of JEtn2L : ^ Duketius now found means to 
reconquer it, after ensnaring by stratagem the leading magis* 
trate. He was next bold enough to invade the territory of the 
Agrigentines, and to beside one of their countiy garrisons 
called Motyum. VVe are impressed with a high idea of his 
power when we learn that the Agrigentines, while marching to 
relieve the place, thought it necessary to invoke aid from the 
Syracusans, who sent to them a force under Bolkon. Over 
this united force Duketius gained a victory — in consequence 
of the treason or cow^ardice of Bolkon, as the Syracusans 
believed — insomuch that they condemned him to death. In 
the succeeding year, however, the good fortune of the Sikel 
prince changed. The united army of these two powerful cities 
raised the blockade of Motyum, completely defeated him in 
the field, and dispersed all his forces. Finding himself 
deserted by his comrades and even on the px>int of being 
betrayed, he took the desperate resolution of casting himself 
upon the mercy of the Syracusans. He rode off by night to 
the gates of Syracuse, entered the city unknown, and sat down 
as a suppliant on the altar in the agora, surrendering himself 
together with all his territory. A specucle thus unexpected 
brought together a crowd of Syracuse citizens, exciting in them 
the strongest emotions : and when the magistrates convened 
the assembly for the purpose of deciding his fate, the voice of 
mercy was found paramount, in spite of the contrary recom- 
mendations of some of the political leaders. The most 
respected among the elder citizens — earnestly recommending 
mild treatment towards a foe thus fallen and suppliant, coupled 
with scrupulous regard not to bring upon the city the avenging 
hand of Nemesis — found their appeal to the generous sentiment 
of the people welcomed by one unanimous cry of ** Save the 
suppliant”* Duketius, withdrawn from the altar, was sent off 
to Corinth under his engagement to live there quietly for the 

* Diodor. xi. 76. 

* Diodor. xi. 91, 92. ‘O Si hrifioi Awayt§t 

rSr UirriP. 
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future ; the Syracusans providing for his comfortable main- 
tenance. 

Amidst the cruelty habitual in ancient warfare, this remark- 
able incident excites mingled surprise and admiration. Doubt- 
less the lenient impulse of the people mainly arose from their 
seeing Duketius actually before them in suppliant posture at 
their altar, instead of being called upon to determine his fate 
in his absence — just as the Athenian people were in like 
manner moved by the actual sight of the captive Dorieus, and 
induced to s[)are his life, on an occasion which will be hereafter 
recounted.^ If in some instances the assembled people, obey- 
ing the usual vehemence of multitudinous sentiment, carried 
severities to excess, — so, in other cases, as well as in this, the 
appeal to their humane im[)ulses will be found to have triumphed 
over prudential regard ior future security. Such was the fruit 
which the Syracusans reaped for sparing Duketius, w'ho, after 
residing a year or two at Corinth, violated his parole. Pretend- 
ing to have received an order from the oracle, he assembled a 
number of colonists, whom he conducted into Sicily to found 
a city at Kale Akte on the northern coast belonging to the 
Sikels. W^e cannot doubt that when the Syracusans found in 
what manner their lenity was requited, the speakers who had 
recommended severe treatment w'ould take great credit on the 
score of superior foresight.- 

But the return of this energetic enemy was not the only 
mischief which the Syracusans suffered. I'heir resolution to 

* Xenophon, Hellcn, i. 5, 19; r.ius.inias, vi. 7, 2. 

^ Mr. M it ford recounts as follows the return of Duketius to Sicily — 
“The Syracubiin chiefs brought back Ducelius from Corinth, apparently to 
make him instrumental to their owm views for advancing the power of 
their commonwealth. They permitte<i, or rather encouraged, him to 
establish a colony of mixed people, Greeks and Sicels, at Cale Act^, on 
the northern coast of the island” (ch. xviii. sect. i. vol. iv. p. 13). 

The statement that “the Syracusans brought hack Duketius, or en- 
couraged him to come back or to found the colony of Kale Acte,” is a 
complete departure from Diodorus on the part of Mr. M it ford ; who 
transforms a breach of parole on the part of the Sikcl prince into an 
ambitious maiKxnivre on the part of the Syracusan democracy. The words 
of Diodorus, the only authority in the case, are as follows (xii. 8) : — Ourof 

(Duketius) 6\[yoy rfj Kop(y$Cf.\ ras d/uo\oylas IXu<r€, 

Kal vpo<Twoir]adiu€i'os xpr]aiiihy vir}* rd'y Sfciy iavr(^ B(^6(r6ai^ Krlaai r^y 
KaK^y ‘Axr^v iu KaT#ir\tucrc»' €(S r^v vriaov fxtrh "noWuiV olKjjrSpofV 

(Tyrant \dji^oyro St #cal rwy riyts, iv oJs Kal ^ 

'Zpliiralujv ^vyacrrtvwy. Ouros pitv oZy ircpi rhv oiKKTfxhv Trji KaArji ’AvtP^j 
iyiy€ro’ 'AKpayayrlyoi Sc dpa pdtv ipSovodvr^s rois JivpaKovaiois, dpa 5’ 
iyKaKovyrts airrois or* Aovninov ovra Koivhv woKifxiov Ztiaotaav dvtv rrji 
'AKoayavr ivwy yyd/prjs, w6\€uov iirjyfyKav roU Iv^ ajcovaiois. 
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8p>are Duketius had been adopted without the concurrence of 
the Agrigentines, who had helped to conquer him ; and the 
latter, when they saw him again in the island and again 
formidable, were so indignant that they derlared war against 
Syracuse. A standing jealousy prevailed between these two 
great cities, the first and second powers in Sicily. War actually 
broke out between them, wherein other Greek cities took part. 
After lasting some time, with various acts of hostility, and 
especially a serious defeat of the Agrigentines at the river 
Himera, these latter solicited and obtained peace*.’ The 
discord between the two cities however had left leisure to 
Duketius to femnd the city of Kale Akte, and to make some 
jirogress in re establishing his ascendency over the Sikels, in 
which operation he was overtaken by death. Ib* probably 
left no successor to carry on his plans, so that the Syraeus.uis, 
pressing their attacks vigorously. rediK ed many of the Sikel 
townships in the island -regaining his former con(]uest 
Morgantine, and subduing even the strong ])osition and town 
called Trinakia,- after a brave and desperate resistance on the 
part of the inhabitants. 

By this large accession Ixith of subjects and of tribute, com- 
bined with her recent victory over Agrigentum, Syracuse was 
elevated to the height of {)ower, and began to indulge schemes 
for extending her asc endency throughout the island : with 
which view her horsemen were doubled in number, and one 
hundred new triremes were constructed.^ Whether any, or 
what steps were taken to realise her designs, our historian does 
not tell us. l^ut the position of Sicily remains the same at the 
beginning of the Peloi)onnesian war : Syracuse, the first city as 
to power — indulging in ambitious dreams, if not in ambitious 
aggressions ; Agrigentum, a jealous second, and almost a rival ; 
the remaining Grecian states maintaining their independence, 
yet not without mistrust and apprehension. 

’ Diodor. xii. 8. 

* DicxJor. xii. 29. For the recomjuest of Mor^.\ntinr, sec Thucyfl. iv. 65. 

Respecting this town of Trinakia, known only from the |)assagc of 

Dioclorus here, 1 ‘aulmicr (as cited in Wesseling\ note), as w’cll is Manncrt 
(Geogr.'iphie der Gricchen umi Romcr, b. x. ch. xv. p. 44b), intimate 
some scepticism ; which I share so far as to believe that I>io<i(jrus has 
greatly overrated its magnitude and imjxjrtanre. 

Nor can it be true, as Diodonis affirms, that Trinakia was (hr only Sikel 
township remaining unsubdue <3 by the Syracusans, and that, after con- 
quenng that place, they had subdued them all. We know that there were 
no inconsiderable numl>er of independent Sikels, at the time of the 
Athenian invasion of Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 88 ; vii. 2). 

* Diodor. xii. 30. 
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Though the particular phaenomena of this period, however, 
have not come to our knowledge, we see enough to prove that 
it was one of great prosperity for Sicily. The wealth, com- 
merce, and public monuments of Agrigen turn, especially, 
appear to have even surpassed those of the Syracusans. Her 
trade with Carthage and the African coast was both extensive 
and profitable ; for at this time neither the vine nor the olive 
were much cultivated in Libya, and the Carthaginians derived 
their wine and oil from the southern territory of Sicily,^ particu- 
larly that of Agrigentum. The temples of the city, among 
which that of Olympic Zeus stood foremost, were on the 
grandest scale of magnificence, surpassing everything of the 
kind in Sicily. The population of the city, free as well as 
slave, was very great : the number of rich men, keeping 
chariots, and competing for the prize at the Olympic games, 
was renowned — not less than the accumulation of works of art, 
statues and pictures,^ with manifold insignia of ornament and 
luxury. All this is particularly brought to our notice, because 
of the frightful catastrophe which desolated Agrigentum in 406 
B.c. from the hands of the Carthaginians. It was in the 
interval which we are now describing, that such prosperity was 
accumulated ; doubtless not in Agrigentum alone, but more or 
less throughout all the Grecian cities of the island. 

Nor was it only in material prosperity that they were distin- 
guished. At this time, the intellectual movement in some of 
the Italian and Sicilian towns was very considerable. The 
inconsiderable town of Elea in the Gulf of Poseidonia nourished 
two of the greatest speculative philosophers in Greece — 
Parmenides and Zeno. Empedokles of Agrigentum was 
hardly less eminent in the same department, yet combining 
with it a political and practical efficiency. The popular 
character of the Sicilian governments stimulated the cultivation 
of rhetorical studies, wherein not only Empedokles and P6lus 
at Agrigentum, but Tisias and Korax at Syracuse, and still 
more, Gorgias at Leontini — acquired great reputation.* The 
constitution established at Agrigentum after the dispossession 

* Diodor. xiii. 81. • Diodor. xiii. 82, 83, 90. 

• See Aristotle as cited by Cicero, Brut. c. 1 2 ; Plato, Phtedr. p. 267, 
c. 113, 114; Dionys. Halic. Judicium de Isocrate, p. 534 R, and Epist. II. 
ad Ammseum, p. 792 ; also Quintilian, Ui. i, 125. According to Cicero 
(de Inventione, ii. 2), the treatises of these ancient rhetoricians (" usque a 
principe illo et inventore Tisi 4 ”) had been superseded by Aristotle, who 
had collected them carefully, “ nominatim,” ana had improved upon their 
expositions. Dionysius laments that they had been so superseded (Epist. 
ad Amnue. p. 722). 
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of the Theronian dynasty was at first not thoroughly democrati- 
cal, the principal authority residing in a large Senate of One 
Thousand members. We are told even that an ambitious club 
of citizens were aiming at the re-establishment of a despotism, 
when Empedokl^s, availing himself of wealth and high position, 
took the lead in a popular opposition ; so as not only to defeat 
this intrigue, but also to put down the Senate of One Thousand 
and render the government completely democratical. His 
influence over the people was enhanced by the vein of 
mysticism, and pretence to miraculous or divine endowments, 
which accompanied his philosophical speculations, in a manner 
similar to Pythagoras.* The same combination of rhetoric 
with metaphysical speculation appears also in Gorgias of 
Leontini ; whose celebrity as a teacher throughout Greece was 
both greater and earlier than that of any one else. It was a 
similar demand for popular speaking in the assembly and the 
judicatures which gave encouragement to the rhetorical teachers 
Tisias and Korax at Syracuse. 

In such state of material prosperity, popular politics, and 
intellectual activity, the Sicilian towns were found at the break- 
ing out of the great struggle between Athens and the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy in 431 b.c. In that struggle the Italian and 
Sicilian Greeks had no direct concern, nor anything to fear 
from the ambition of Athens ; who, though she had founded 
Thurii in 443 b.c., appears to have never aimed at any ]K)litical 
ascendency even over that town — much less anywhere else on 
the coast. But the .Sicilian Greeks, though forming a system 
apart in their own island, from which it suited the dominant 
policy of Syracuse to exclude all foreign interference * — were 
yet connected by sympathy, and on one side even by alliances, 
with the two main streams of Hellenic politics. Among the 
allies of Sparta were numbered all or most of the Dorian cities 
of Sicily — Syracuse, Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, 
perhaps Himera and Messfin^ — together with Lokri and 
Tarentum in Italy : among the allies of Athens, p>erhaps, the 
Chalkidic or Ionic Rhegium in Italy.® Whether the Ionic 

’ Diogenes, viii. 64-71 ; Seyfert, Akr.'ig.'w und sein Gebiet, sect. ii. 

p. 70; Ritter, Geschichte der Alten Philosophic, vol. i. ch. vi. p. 533 

* Thucyd. iv. 61-64. This is the tenor of the speech delivered by 
Hennokrat6s at the congress of Gela in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war. His language is remarkable : he calls all non-Sicilian Greeks 
iXXo^^Xovr. 

* The inscription in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptt. (No. 74, Part I. p. iia) 
relatirtg to the alliance between Athens and Rtiegium, conveys little certain 
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cities in Sicily-Naxos, Katana, and Leontim-were at this 
S e united with Athens by any special treaty, is very doubtful. 
But if we examine the state of politics prior to the breaking out 
of the war it will be found that the connexion of the Sicilian 
c t « oTbith side, .ith Central Greece rather one of 
Syinpathy and tendency, than of pronounced obhption and 
acSn. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless sharing the 
antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to Athens, had never 
been called upon for any co-operation with Sparta ; nor had 
the Ionic Sicilians yet learned to look to Athens for protection 
against their powerful neighbour, Syracuse. 

It was the memorable quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra, 
and the intervention of Athens in that quarrel (b.c. 433-432), 
which brought the Sicilian parties one step nearer to co-opera- 
tion in the Peloponnesian quarrel, in two different ways ; first, 
by exciting the most violent anti-Athenian war spirit in Corinth, 
with whom the Sicilian Dorians held their chief commerce and 


sympathy — next, by providing a basis for the action of Athe- 
nian maritime force in Italy and Sicily, which would have been 
impracticable without an established footing in Korkyra. But 
Plutarch (whom most historians have followed) is mistaken, 
and is contradicted by Thucydides, when he ascribes to the 
Athenians at this time ambitious projects in Sicily of the 
nature of those which they came to conceive seven or eight 
years afterwards. At the outbreak, and for some years before 
the outbreak, of the war, the policy of Athens was purely conser- 
vative, and that of her enemies aggressive, as I have shown in 
a former chapter. At that moment Sparta and Corinth antici- 
pated large assistance from the Sicilian Dorians, in ships of 
war, in money, and in provisions ; while the value of Korkyra 
as an ally of Athens consisted in affording facilities for 


information. Boeckh refers it to a covenant concluded in the archonship 
of Apseiid^s at Athens (Olymp. S6, 4 , ».c. 433-432, the vear before the 
Peloponnesian war), renewing; an alliance which was even then of old date. 
But It appears to me that the sup^visition of a renewal is only his own 
conjecture i and even the name ol the archon, Apstudfsj which he has 
restored by a plausible conjecture, can hardly be considered as certain. 

If we could believe the stor)^ in Justin iv. 3 , Rhegium must have ceased 
to be Ionic before the I'eloponnesian war. He stales, that in a sedition at 
Rhegium, one of the parties called in auxiliaries from Himera. These 
Himenvan exiles having first destroyed the enemies against whom they 
were invoked, next massacred the friends who had invoked them— “ausi 
facinus nulli tyranno comparandum.” They married the Rhegine women, 
and seized the city for themselves. . 

I do not know what to make of this story', which neither appears noUced 
in Thucydides, nor seems to consist with what he tells us. 
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obstructing such reinforcements, far more than from any 
anticipated conquests.* 

In the spring of 431 B.C., the Spartans, then organising their 
first invasion of Attica and full of hope that Athens would be 
crushed in one or two campaigns, contemplated the building of 
a vast fleet of 500 shipw of war among the confederacy. A 
considerable portion of this charge was imjxjsed upon the 
Italian and Sicilian Dorians, and a contribution in money 
besides ; with instructions to refrain from any immediate 
declaration against Athens until their fleet should be ready.* 
Of such expected succour, indeed, little was ever realised in 
any way ; in ships, nothing at all. But the expectations and 
orders of Sparta show, that here as elsewhere, she was then on 
the offensive, and Athens only on the defensive. Probably the 
Corinthians had encouraged the expectation of ample reinforce- 
ments from Syracuse and the neighbouring towns, — a hope 
which must have contributed largely to the confidence with 

’ Thucyd. i. 36. 

* Thucyd. ii. 7* Aant^ai^ouioit fifv wphf rat§ ainov 

d( 'iraAtas Kal rots rit,K*lvwv 4\o/A€yois, yavi iwtrdxdrjaay "WoitleBat 

Kara rwy wj 4s ri)y ndvra dpiBp^hy wtyraKucrlcify yf^y 

iadjx^voy^ tS:c. 

Respecting the construction of this perplexing pass.'ige, read the notes of 
Dr. Arnold, Popjx;, and Goller: compiire Poppo, ad Thucyd. vol. i. ch. xv. 
p. i8i. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and Gttllcr in rejecting the construction of airrou 
with 7 { ’iraAiay Ka\ 2</<eA/ay, in the sense of “ those ships which were in 
Peloponnesus from Italy and Sicily.” This would be untrue in point of 
feict, as they obst*rvc : there were no Sicilian shins of war in Pelop)onnesus. 

Nevertheless I think (differing from them) th.it atrroD is not a pronoun 
referring to 4^ *lra\ias Kal ^iKcAiaf, but is used in contrast with those 
words, and really means “ in oral)Out Peloponnesus.” It was contemplated 
that new ships should be built in Sicily and Italy of sufficient numWr to 
make the total llect of the L^iced demon i an confederacy (including the 
triremes already in Peloponnesus) ecjual to joo s<ul. nut it w;ls never 
contemplated that the triremes in Italy and Sicily a/om should amount to 
500 sail, as Dr. Arnold (in my judgement, erroneously) irn.igines. Five 
hundred sail for the entire confederacy would l>e a prodigious total : 500 
sail for Sicily and Italy alone, would l>e incredible. 

To construe the sentence as it stands now (putting aside the conjecture 
of Krjff instead of yavs, or 4Tr€rdx^V instead of iit^rdxQricay^ which would 
make it run smoothly), we must admit the supposition of a break or double 
construction, such as sometimes occurs in Thucydides. The sentence 
begins with one form of construction and concludes with another. We 
must suppose (with Goller) that al irdAtii is understcKx] as the nominative 
case to rw^rdx^ffdy. The dative cases {AaKt^ai/xoylois — Mo/xtVo<f) are to 
be considered, 1 apprehend, as governed by yrifs dwtrdx^riaay : that is, 
these dative cases belong to the first form of construction, which Thucy- 
dides has not carried out. The sentence is begun as if yrjts 4 irtrdx 9 ‘n<^ay 
were intended to follow. 
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which they began the struggle. What were the causes which 
prevented it from being realised, we are not distinctly told ; 
and we find Hermolcrates the Syracusan reproaching his 
countrymen fifteen years afterwards (immediately before the 
great Athenian expedition against Syracuse) with their ante- 
cedent apathy.* IJut it is easy to see, that as the Sicilian 
(ireeks had no direct interest in the contest — neither wrongs 
to avenge, nor dangers to apprehend, from Athens — nor any 
habit of obeying recjuisitions from Sparta ; so they might 
naturally content them.selves with expressions of sympathy and 
promi.ses of aid in case of need, without taxing themselves to 
the enormous extent which it pleased Sparta to impose, for 
purposes both aggressive and purely Peloponnesian. Perhaps 
the leading men m Syracuse, from attachment to Corinth, may 
have sought to act upon the order. But no similar motive 
would be found operative either at Agrigentum or at Gela or 
Selinus. 

'I'hough the order was not executed, however, there can be 
little doubt that it was publicly announced and threatened, 
thus becoming known to the Ionic cities in Sicily as well as to 
Athens ; and that it weighed materially in determining the 
latter afterwards to assist those cities, when they sent to invoke 
her aid. Instead of despatching their forces to Peloponnesus, 
where they hail nothing to gain, the Sicilian Dorians preferred 
attacking the Ionic cities in their own island, whose territory 
they might have reasonable hopes of coiKjuering and appro- 
priating —Naxos, Katana, and I.eontini. 1 hese cities doubtless 
sympathised with Athens in her struggle against Sparta ; yet, 
far from being strong enough to assist her or to threaten their 
Dorian neighbours, they were unable to defend themselves 
without .Athenian aid. They were assisted by the Dorian city 
of Kcimarina, which was afraid of her powerful border city 
Syracuse— and by Rhegium in Italy ; while Lokri in Italy, the 
bitter enemy of Rhegium, sided with Syracuse against them. 

In the fifth summer of the war, finding themselves blockaded 
by sea and confined to their walls, they sent to .Athens, both 
to entreat succour as allies- and lonians — and to represent 
that if Syracuse succeeded in crushing them, she and the other 
Dorians in Sicily would forthwith send over the positive aid 
which the Peloponnesians had so long been invoking. The 
eminent rhetor Gorgias of Leontini, whose peculiar style of 
speaking is said to have been new to the Athenian assembly, 
and to have produced a powerful effect, was at the head of 
‘ Thucyd. vi. 34 ; compare iii. 86. * Thucyd. vi. 86. 
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this embassy. It is certain that this rhetor procured for 
himself numerous pupils and large gains not merely in Athens, 
but in many other towns of Central Greece,^ though it is 
exaggeration to ascribe to his pleading the success of the 
present application. 

Now the Athenians had a real interest as well in protecting 
these Ionic Sicilians from being conquered by the Dorians in 
the island, as in obstructing the transport of Sicilian corn to 
Pelo{X)nnesus : and they sent twenty triremes under Inches 
and Charceades, — with instructions, while accomplishing these 
objects, to ascertain the possibility of going beyond the defein 
sive, and making coiKjuests. 'I'aking station at Rhegium, 
loaches did something towards rescuing the Ionic cities in part 
from their maritime blockade, and e\en undertook an abortive 
expedition against the Lipari isles, whic h were in alliance with 
Syracuse. 'rhroughout the ensuing year, he prc'ssed the war 
in the neighbourhood of Rhegium and Mess^nf% his c'cdleague 
Charceades being slain. Attacking Myhe in tlie Messenian 
territory, he was fortunate enough to gain so decisive an 
advantage over the troops of Messcne, that that city itself 
capitulated to him, gave hostages, and enrolled itself as ally of 
Athens and the Ionic cities.^ Me also contracted an alliance 
with the non- Hellenic city of Kgesta, in the north-west portion 
of Sicily, and he invaded the territory of Djkri, capturing one 
of the country forts on the river Halex :^ after which, in a 
second debarkation, he defeated a Lokrian detachment under 
Proxenus, But he w’as unsuccessful in an expedition into the 
interior of Sicily against Inessus. "This w’as a native Sikel 
township, held in coerc ion by a Syracusan garrison in the 
acrc:)p()lis ; which the Athenians vainly attemptcal to stc^rm, 
being repulsed with loss.‘'‘ Laclirs concluded his operations 
in the autumn by an ineffective incursion on the territory 
of Himera and on the Lipari isles. On returning to Rhegium 
at the beginning of the ensuing year (b.c. 425), he found 
Pythodorus already arrived from Athens to supersede him.^ 

' Thucyd. iii. 86; Diodor. xii. 53; Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 282 B. It is 
remarkable that Thucydides, though he is siiid (with mvirh prf>bability) to 
have been among the pupils of Gt)rgias, makes no mention of that rhetor 
personally as among the envoNs. Diodorus probably copied from Pphorus 
the pupil of Isokrates. Annmg the writers of the Isokratcan school, the 
persons of distinguished rhetors, and their supposed jxditical efficiency, 
counted for much more than in the e.stimation of Thucydides. Pausanias 
(vi. 17, 3) speaks of Tisias also as having l>cen among the envoys in thii 
celebrated legation. 

• Thucyd. iii. 88; Diodor. xii. 54. • Thucyd. iii. 90; vi. 6. 

* Thucyd. iii. 99. ® Thucyd. iii. 103. • Thucyd. iii. 115. 
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That officer had come as the forerunner of a more consider- 
able expedition, intended to arrive in the spring under Eury- 
medon and Sophokl&s, who were to command in conjunction 
with himself. The Ionic cities in Sicily, finding the squadron 
under Laches insufficient to render them a match for their 
enemies at sea, had been emboldened to send a second 
embassy to Athens, with request for further reinforcements — 
at the same time making increased efforts to enlarge their own 
naval force. It happened that at this moment the Athenians 
had no special employment elsewhere for their fleet, which 
they desired to keep in constant practice. They accordingly 
resolved to send to Sicily forty additional triremes, in full 
hopes of bringing the contest to a speedy close.' 

Early in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and Sophokl^s 
started from Athens for Sicily in command of this squadron, 
with instructions to afford relief at Korkyra in their way, and 
with Demosthenes on board to act on the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus. It was this fleet which, in conjunction with the land- 
forces under the command of Kleon, making a descent almost 
by accident on the Laconian coast at Pylus, achieved for 
Athens the most signal success of the whole war — the capture 
of the Lacedaemonian hoplites in Sphakteria.* But the fleet 
was so long occupied, first in the blockade of that island, next 
in operations at Korkyra, that it did not reach Sicily until 
about the month of September.* 

Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens generally, 
was fatal to her hopes of success in Sicily during the whole 
summer. For Pythoddrus, acting only with the fleet previously 
commanded by Laches at Rhegium, was not merely defeated 
in a descent upon Lokri, but experienced a more irreparable 
loss by the revolt of Messene ; which had surrendered to Lachds 
a few months before, and which, together with Rhegium, had 
given to the Athenians the command of the strait. Apprised 
of the coming Athenian fleet, the Syracusans were anxious to 
deprive them of this important base of operations against 
the island ; and a fleet of twenty sail, — half Syracusan, half 
Lokrian — was enabled by the concurrence of a party in Mes- 
sdnd to seize the town. It would appear that the Athenian 
fleet was then at Rhegium, but that town was at the same 
time threatened by the entrance of the entire land-force of 
Lokri, together with a body of Rhegine exiles ; these latter were 
even not without hopes of obtaining admission by means 
of a favourable party in the town. Though such hopes were 
* Thucyd. iii. 1 15. • See vol. vi. ch. lii. • Thucyd. iv. 48. 
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disappointed, yet the diversion prevented all succour from Rhe- 
gium to Messfine. The latter town now served as a harbour 
for the fleet hostile to Athens,^ which was speedily reinforced 
to more than thirty sail, and began maritime operations forth- 
with, in hopes of crushing the Athenians and capturing Rhe- 
gium, before Eurymedon should arrive. But the Athenians, 
though they had only sixteen triremes together with eight 
others from Rhegium, gained a decided victory — in an action 
brought on accidentally for the possession of a merchantman 
sailing through the strait. I'hey put the enemy’s ships to 
flight, and drove them to seek refuge, some under protection 
of the Syracusan land-force at Cape Pel6rus near Messfind, 
others under the I^)krian force near Rhegium — each as they 
best could, with the loss of one trireme.* This defeat so 
broke up the scheme of Lokrian operations against the lattei 
place, that their land-force retired from the Rhegine territtiry, 
while the whole defeated squadron was reunited on the 
opposite coast under Cape Pelorus. Here the ships were 
moored close in shore under the protection of the land-force, 
when the Athenians and Rhegines came up to attack them ; 
but without success, and even with the loss of one trireme 
which the men on shore contrived to seize and deUiin by a 
grappling iron ; her crew escaping by swimming to the vessels 
of their comrades. Having repulsed the enemy, the Syra- 
cusans got aboard, and rowed close along-shore, partly aided 
by tow-ro{XJS, to the harbour of Messent^ in which transit they 
were again attacked, but the Athenians were a second time 
beaten off with the loss of another ship. 'Pheir superior 
seamanship w'as of no avail in this along-shore fighting.* 

The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn in order to 

* Thucyd. iii. 115 ; iv. i. 

Thucyd. iv. 25* xal yiKrjdtyr^s rdxovt 4 ir^- 

wAfi/croK, US tKoaroi fri/x®*'. A OiVcia (Trpar 6 xthay t 6 t# iy rp Mtffcr^yjf 
«rai iv 'Prjyitff, filav vavv dxoKiaavrtSj ^C. 

I concur in Dr. Arnold’s cxplan.\tion of this pa^saj^e, yet conceiving 
that the words uf J^curroi (rvxov designate the flight as disorderly, inso- 
much that a// the I>okrian ships did not gel l)ack to the Lokrian station, 
nor a// the Syracusan ships to the Syracusan station : but each separate 
ship fled to cilher one or tne other, as it best could. 

• Thucyd. iv. 25. drocri/nuxrdyrcfiy 4 Ktlyu>v nal wpof/jL^akSvrwy. 

I do not distinctly understand the nautical movement which is expressed 
by kxQ^ipMcrdvrcay^ in spite of the notes of the commentators. And I 
cannot but doubt the correctness of Dr. Arnold’s explanation, when he says, 
** The Syracusans, on a sudden, threw off their towing-ropes, made their 
way to the op)en sea by a lateral movement, and thus l>ecame the assailants,” 
Ac. The open sea was what the Athenians required, in order to obtain 
benefit of their superior seamanship. 
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prevent an intended movement in Kamarina, where a philo- 
Syracusan party under Archias threatened revolt : and the 
Messenian forces, thus left free, invaded the temtory of their 
neighbour the Chalkidic city of Naxos, sending their fleet 
round to the mouth of the Akesinfts near that city. They 
were ravaging the lands, and were preparing to storm the town, 
when a considerable body of the indigenous Sikels was seen 
descending the neighbouring hills to succour the Naxians: 
upon which, the latter, elate with the sight and mistaking the 
new-comers for their Grecian brethren from Leontini, rushed 
out of the gates and made a vigorous sally at a moment when 
their enemies were unprepared. The Messenians were com- 
pletely defeated, with the loss of no less than looo men, and 
with a still greater loss sustained in their retreat home from the 
pursuit of the Sikels. Their fleet went back also to Messfnfi, 
from whence such of the ships as were not Messenian returned 
home. So much was the city weakened by its recent defeat, 
that a Lokrian garrison was sent for its protection under 
Demomelfes, while the Leontines and Naxines, together with 
the Athenian squadron on returning from Kamarina, attacked 
it by land and sea in this moment of distress. A well-timed 
sally of the Messenians and Lokrians, however, dispersed the 
Leontine land-force, but the Athenian force, landing from their 
ships, attacked the assailants while in the disorder of pursuit, 
and drove them back within the walls. The scheme against 
Messtod, however, had now become impracticable, so that the 
Athenians crossed the strait to Rhegium.^ 

Thus indecisive was the result of operations in Sicily, during 
the first half of the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war: 
nor does it appear that the Athenians undertook anything 
considerable during the autumnal half, though the full fleet 
under Eurymedon had then joined Pythoddrus.* Yet while 
the presence of so large an Athenian fleet at Rhegium would 
produce considerable effect upon the Syracusan mind, — the 
triumphant promise of Athenian affairs, and the astonishing 
humiliation of Sparta, during the months immediately following 
the capture of Sphakteria, probably struck much deeper. In 
the spring of the eighth year of the war, Athens was not only 
in possession of the Spartan prisoners, but also of Pylus and 
Kyth^ra, so that a rising among the Helots appeared noway 
improbable. She was in the full swing of hope, while her 
discoursed enemies were all thrown on the defensive. Hence 
the Sicilian Dorians, intimidated by a state of affairs so difierent 
* Thacyd. iv. 45. • Thucyd. iv. 48. 
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from that in which they had b^;un the war three jtun before, 
were now eager to bring about a pacification in ^eir island.^ 
The Dorian city of Kamarina, which had hitherto acted along 
with the Ionic or Chalkidic cities, was the first to make a 
separate accommodation with its neighbouring city of Gela; 
at which latter place deputies were invited to attend from all 
the cities in the island, with a view to the conclusion of peace.* 

This congress met in the spring of 424 b.c., when Syracuse, 
the most powerful city in Sicily, took the lead in urging the 
common interest which all had in the conclusion of peace. 
The Syracusan Hermokrat^s, chief adviser of this pohcy in 
his native city, now appeared to vindicate and enforce it in 
the congress. He was a well-born, brave, and able man, 
superior to all pecuniary corruption, and clear-sighted in regard 
to the foreign interests of his country ; * but at the same time, 
of pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the 
people, seemingly with good reason, in regard to their internal 
constitution. 'I'he speech which Thucydides places in his 
mouth, on the present occasion, sets forth emphatically the 
necessity of keeping Sicily at all cost free from foreign inter- 
vention, and of settling at home all differences which might 
arise between the various Sicilian cities. Hermokratfes impresses 
upon his hearers that the aggressive schemes of Athens, now 
the greatest power in Greece, were directed against all Sicily, 
and threatened all cities alike, lonians not less than Dorians. 
If they enfeebled one another by internal quarrels, and then 
invited the Athenians as arbitrators, the result would be ruin 
and slavery to all. The Athenians were but too ready to 
encroach everywhere, even without invitation : they had now 
come, with a zeal outrunning all obligation, under pretence of 
aiding the Chalkidic cities who had never aided them, — but 
in the real hope of achieving conquest for themselves. The 
Chalkidic cities must not rely upon their Ionic kindred for 
security against evil designs on the part of Athens : as Sicilians, 
they had a paramount interest in upholding the independence 
of the island. If possible, they ought to maintain undisturbed 
peace ; but if that were impossible, it was essential at least to 
confine the war to Sicily, apart from any foreign intruders. 
Complaints should be exchanged, and injuries redressed, by 

* Compare a similar remark made fay the Syracusan HermokraUt, trine 
yean afterwards, when the great Athenuu expraition against Syracuse was 
on its way — resp^ing the increased disposition to union among the Sidtian 
cities, pitxiucea by common fear of Athens (Tbutwd. vi. 33). 

' Thucyd. iv. 58. * Thucyd. viU. 45. 
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all, in a spirit of mutual forbearance ; of which Syracuse — the 
first city in the island and best able to sustain the brunt of 
war, — was prepared to set the example; without that foolish 
over-valuation of favourable chances so ruinous even to first- 
rate powers, and with full sense of the uncertainty of the future. 
Let them all feel that they were neighbours, inhabitants of the 
same island, and called by the common name of Sikeliots ; 
and let them all with one accord repel the intrusion of aliens 
in their affairs, whether as open assailants or as treacherous 
mediators.^ 

This harangue from Hermokrates, and the earnest disposi- 
tions of Syracuse for peace, found general sympathy among 
the Sicilian cities, Ionic as well as Doric. All of them doubtless 
suffered by the war, and the Ionic cities, who had solicited the 
intervention of the Athenians as protectors against Syracuse, 
conceived from the evident uneasiness of the latter a fair 
assurance of her pacific demeanour for the future. Accordingly 
the peace was accepted by all the belligerent parties, each 
retaining what they possessed, except that the Syracusans agreed 
to cede Morgantine to Kamarina, on receipt of a fixed sum of 
money.^ The Ionic cities stipulated that Athens should be 

^ See the speech of Hermokrates, Thucyd. iv. 59*64. One expression 
in this speech indicates that it was composed by Thucydides many years 
after its proper date, subsequently to the great expedition of the Athenians 
against Syracuse in 415 B.c, ; thougli I doubt not that Thucydides collected 
the memoranda for it at the time. 

Hermokrates says, “The Athei\ians are now near us with a few ships^ 
lying in wait for our blunders — <rt Ivvaynv twv 

rds r€ ap.aprla$ rjfxwv rrjpovciUf oKlyais vaval 'Kap6vr9Sy &c. (iv. 60). 

Now the fleet under the command of Eurymedon and his colleagues at 
Rhegium included all or most of the ships which had acted at Sphakteria 
and Korkyra, together with those which had been previously at the strait 
of Messina under PythodArus. It could not have been less than fifty sail, 
and may possibly have been sixty sail. It is hardly conceivable that any 
Greek, speaking in the early spring of 424 B.c., should have alluded to 
this as a sma/I fleet : assuredly Ilermokrates would not thus allude to it, 
since it was for the interest of his argument to exaggerate rather than 
extenuate, the formidable manifestations of Athens. 

But Thucydides composing the speech after the great Athenian expedition 
of 415 B.c., so much more numerous and commanding in every respect, 
might not unnaturally represent the fleet of Eurymedon as “ a few ships,” 
when he tacitly compared the two. This is the only way that I know, 
of explaining such an expression. 

The Scholiast observes that some of the copies in his time omitted the 
words 6 \iy€ns yaval : prolxibly they noticea the contradiction which 
I have remarked ; and the passage certainly be construed without 
those words. 

* Thucyd. iv. 65. We learn from Polybius (Fragm. xii. 22, 23, one of 
the Excerpta recently published by Mali from the Cod. Vatic.) that Timseus 
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included in the pacification ; a condition agreed to by all, 
except the Epizephyrian Lokrians.^ They next acquainted 
Eurymedon and his colleagues with the terms ; inviting them 
to accede to the pacification in the name of Athens, and then 
to withdraw their fleet from Sicily. These generals had no 
choice but to close with the proposition. Athens thus was 
placed on terms of peace with all the Sicilian cities ; with 
liberty of access reciprocally for any single ship of war, but 
not for any larger force, to cross the sea between Sicily and 
Peloj>onnesus. Eurymedon then sailed with his fleet home.^ 

On reaching Athens, however, he and his coIle;igues were 
received by the people with much displeasure. He himself 
was fined, and his colleagues Sophokles and Pythod6rus 
banished, on the charge of having been bribed to quit Sicily, 
at a time when the fleet (so the Athenians believed) was strong 
enough to have made important conquests. Why the three 
colleagues were differently treated, w'e are not informed.® This 
sentence was harsh and unmerited ; for it does not seem that 
Eurymedon had it in his power to prevent the Ionic cities 
from concluding peace — while it is certain that without them 
he could have achieved nothing serious. All that seems 
unexplained, in his conduct as recounted by Thucydides, is, — 
that his arrival at Rhegium with the entire fleet in September 
425 U.C., does not seem to have been attended with any 
increased vigour or success in the prosecution of the war. 
But the Athenians (besides an undue depreciation of the 
Sicilian cities w^hich we shall find fatally misleading them here- 
after) were at this moment at tlie maximum of extravagant 
hopes, counting upon new triumphs everywhere, impatient of 
disapix)intment, and careless of proportion l>etween the means 
entrusted to, and the objects expected from, their commanders. 
Such unmeasured confidence was painfully corrected in the 
course of a few months, by the battle of Delium and the losses 
in Thrace. But at the present moment, it was probably not 
less astonishing than grievous to the three generals, who had 
all left Athens prior to the success in Sphakteria. 

The Ionic cities in Sicily were soon made to feel that they 
had been premature in sending away the Athenians. Dispute 
between I^ontini and Syracuse, the same cause which had 
occasioned the invocation of Athens three years before, broke 

had in his 2 1st book described the Congress at Gcla at considerable length, 
and had composed an elaborate speech for Hermokrates : which speech 
Polybius condemns, as a piece of empty declamation. 

* Thucyd. v. 5. * Thucyd. vi. 13-52. • Thucyd. iv. 65. 
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out afresh soon after the pacification of Gela. The democratical 
government of Leontini came to the resolution of strengthening 
their city by the enrolment of many new citizens; Md a 
re-division of the territorial property of the state was projected 
in order to provide lots of land for these new-comers. But 
the aristocracy of the town, upon whom the necessity would 
thus be imposed of parting with a portion of their lands, fore- 
stalled the project, seemingly before it was even formally 
decided, by entering into a treasonable correspondence with 
Syracuse, bringing in a Syracusan army, and expelling the 
Demos.' While these exiles found shelter as they could in 

* Thucyd. v. 4. A^oyrivoi ydp, iiw€K96vrt0y *ABrival<»y in 2iKt\(as 
r^y woklras iirtypd^l^ayro iraXAotJf, Kcd 6 Srjjuos r^y yrjy 

iw^yi^i iLyahd<ra(r$at. Ol 8# Zvyarol alffS6fjttyoi 'XvpaKotrlous re ^wdyoyrai 
/cal 4K$dk\ovfft rhy trjfioy. Kal ol fi\y hrkav4)9yiarav i»$ ^Kaaroi, See, 

Upon this Dr. Arnold observes — “The principle on which this kvaSturiJih$ 
yrjt was re-demanded, was this ; that every citizen was entitled to his 
portion, Kkrjpos^ of the land of the state, and that the admission of new 
citizens rendered a re-division of the property of the state a matter at 
once of necessity and of justice. It is not probable that in any case the 
actual Kkyjpot (properties) of the old citizens were required to be shared 
with the new meml>ers of the state ; but only, as at Rome, the Ager 
Publicus, or land still remaining to the state itself, and not apportioned out 
to individuals. This land, however, being beneficially enjoyed by numbers 
of the old citizens, either as common pasture, or as being farmed by 
different individuals on very advantageous terms, a division of it among the 
newly-admitted citizens, although not, strictly speaking, a spoliation of 
private property, was yet a serious shock to a great mass of existing 
interests, and was therefore always regarded as a revolutionary measure.” 

I transcribe this note of Dr. Arnold rather from its intrinsic worth than 
from any belief that analogy of agrarian relations existed between Rome 
and Leontini. The Ager Publicus at Rome was the product of successive 
concjuests from foreign enemies of the city : there may indeed have been 
originally a similar Ager Publicus in the peculiar domain of Rome itself, 
anterior to all conquests ; but this must at any rate have been very small, 
and had probably been all absorbed and assigned in private property before 
the agrarian disputes began. 

We cannot suppose that the I^eontines had any Ager Publicus acquired 
by comjuest, nor are we entitled to presume that they had any at all, 
capable of being divided. Most probably the lots for the new citizens were 
to be provided out of private property. But unfortunately we are not told 
how, nor on what principles and conditions. Of what class of men were 
the new immigrants ? Were they individuals altogether poor, having 
nothing but their hands to work with — or did they bring with them any 
amount of funds, to begin their settlement on the fertile and tempting plain 
of Leontini? (compare Thucyd. i. 27, and Plato de Legib. v. p. 744 A.) 
If the latter, we have no reason to imagine that they would be allowed to 
acquire their new lots gratuitously. Existing proprietors would be forced 
to sell at a fixed price, but not to }ield their properties without compensa- 
tion. I have already noticed, that to a small selb working proprietor, who 
had no slaves, it was almost essential that his land should be near the city ; 
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Other cities, the rich Leontines deserted and dismantled their 
own city, transferred their residence to Syracuse, and were 
enrolled as Syracusan citizens* To them the operation was 
exceedingly profitable, since they became masters of the 
prop)erties of the exiled Demos in addition to their own. 
Presently, however, some of them, dissatisfied with their 
residence in Syracuse, returned to the abandoned city, and 
fitted up a portion of it called Phokeis, together with a 
neighbouring strong post called Brikinnies. Here, after being 
joined by a considerable number of the exiled Demos, they 
contrived to hold out for some time against the efforts of the 
Syracusans to expel them from their fortifications. 

The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the I^eontine 
democracy, seems to date during the year succeeding the 
pacification of Gela, and was probably intended to place the 
city in a more defensible position in case of renewed attacks 
from Syracuse — thus compensating for the departure of the 

and provided this were ensured, it might be a good bargain for a new 
resident having some money, but no land elsewhere, to come in and buy. 

We have no means of answering these questions : but the few words 
of Thucydides do not present this measure as revolutionary, or as intended 
against the rich, or for the benefit of the poor. It was proposed on public 
grounds, to strengthen the city by the acouisition of new citizens. This 
might be wise policy, in the close neighbournood of a doubtful and superior 
city, like Syracuse ; though we cannot judge of the iwlicy of the measure, 
without knowing more. But most assuredly Mr. Mitford’s representation 
can be noway justified from Thucydides — “Time and circumstances had 
greatly altered the state of property in all the Sicilian commonwealths, since 
that imompUte and iniquitous partition of lands ^ which had been made, on 
the general establishment of democratical government, after the expulsion 
of the family of Gelon. In other cities the poor rested under their lot ; 
but in Leonti ni, they were warm in project for a fresh and equal partition ; 
and to strengthen themselves against the party of the wealthy, they carried, 
in the general assembly, a decree for associating a numlier of new citizens ” 
(Mitford, H. G., ch. xviii. sect. ii. vol. iv. p. 23). 

I have already remarked, in a previous note, that Mr. Mitford has mis- 
represented the re-division of lands which took place after the expulsion of 
the Gelonian dynasty. That re-division had not been on the principle 
of equal lots : it is not therefore correct to assert, as Mr. Mitford docs, that 
the present movement at Leon t ini arose from the innovation made by time 
and circumstances in that equal division ; as little is it correct to say that 
the poor at Leontini now desired “a fresh and equal partition.” Thucy- 
dides says not one word about equal partition. He puts forward the enrol- 
ment of new citizens as the substantive and primary resolution, actually 
taken by the Leontines — the re-division of the lands as a measure conse- 
quent and subsidiary to this, and as yet existing only in project 
Mr. Mitford states the fresh and equal division to have been the real object 
of desire, and the enrolment of new citizens to have been proposed with a 
view to attain it. His representation is greatly at variance with that of 
Thucydides. 
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Athenian auxiliaries. The Leontine Demos, in exile and 
suffering, doubtless bitterly repenting that they had concurred 
in dismissing these auxiliaries, sent envoys to Athens with 
complaints, and renewed prayers for help.* 

But Athens was then too much press^ to attend to their 
call. Her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace had been 
followed by the truce for one year, and even during that truce, 
she had been called upon for strenuous efforts in Thrace to 
check the progress of Brasidas. After the expiration of the 
truce, she sent Phaeax and two colleagues to Sicily (b.c. 422) 
with the modest force of two triremes. He was directed to 
try and organise an anti-Syracusan party in the island, for the 
purpose of re-establishing the Leontine Demos. In passing 
along the coast of Italy, he concluded amicable relations with 
some of the Grecian cities, especially with Lokri, which had 
hitherto stood aloof from Athens ; and his first addresses in 
Sicily appeared to promise success. His representations of 
danger from Syracusan ambition were well received both at 
Kamarina and Agrigentum. For on the one hand, that 
universal terror of Athens which had dictated the pacification 
of Gela, had now disappeared ; while on the other hand the 
proceeding of Syracuse in regard to I^eontini was well calculated 
to excite alarm. We see by that proceeding that sympathy 
between democracies in different towns was not universal : the 
Syracusan democracy had joined with the Leontine aristocracy 
to expel the Demos — just as the despot Gelon had combined 
with the aristocracy of Megara and Euboea, sixty years before, 
and had sold the Demos of those towns into slavery. The 
birthplace of the famous rhetor Gorgias was struck out of the 
list of inhabited cities ; its temples were deserted ; and its 
territory had become a part of Syracuse. All these were 
circumstances so powerfully affecting Grecian imagination, that 
the K.amarinxans, neighbours of Syracuse on the other side, 
might well fear lest the like unjust conquest, expulsion, and 
absorption, should soon overtake them. Agrigentum, though 
without any similar fear, was disposed, from policy, and 
jealousy of Syracuse, to second the views of Phaeax. But 
when the latter proceeded to Gela, in order to procure the 
adhesion of that city in addition to the other two, he found 
himself met by so resolute an opposition, that his whole scheme 

*. Jiistin (iy. 4) surrounds the Sicilian envoys at Athens with all the 
insignia of misery and humiliation, while addressing the Athenian assembly 
— y Sordid^ veste, capillo barbSque promissis, ct onini squaloris habitu ad 
mUericordiam coromovend.im conquisito, concionem deformes adeunU” 
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was frustrated, nor did he think it advisable even to open his 
case at Selinus or Himera. In returning, he crossed the 
interior of the island through the territory of the Sikels to 
Katana, passing in his way by Brikinnies, where the I^ontine 
Demos were still maintaining a precarious existence. Having 
encouraged them to hold out by assurances of aid, he proceeded 
on his homeward voyage. In the strait of Messina he struck 
upon some vessels conveying a body of expelled Lokrians 
from Messfind to Lokri. The Lokrians had got possession of 
Mess^nS after the pacification of Gela, by means of an internal 
sedition ; but after holding it some time, they were now driven 
out by a second revolution. Phaeax, being under agreement 
with Lokri, passed by these vessels without any act of hostility.* 

The I^eontine exiles at Brikinnies, however, received no benefit 
from his assurances, and appear soon afterwards to have been 
completely expelled. Nevertheless Athens was noway disposed, 
for a considerable time, to operations in Sicily. A few months 
after the visit of Phaeax to that island, came the peace of Nikias. 
The consequences of that peace occupied her whole attention 
in Peloponnesus, while the ambition of Alkibiades carried her 
on for three years in intra-Peloponnesian projects and co-opera- 
tion with Argos against Sparta. It was only in the year 4 1 7 B.C., 
when these projects had proved abortive, that she had leisure 
to turn her attention elsewhere. During that year, Nikias had 
contemplated an expedition agtunst Amphipolis in conjunction 
with Perdikkas, whose desertion frustrated the scheme. The 
year 4r6 B.c. was that in which Melos was besieged and taken. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans had cleared and appropriated all 
the territory of I.eontini, which city now existed only in the 
talk and hopes of its exiles. Of these latter a portion seem to 
have continued at Athens pressing their entreaties for aid ; 
which began to obtain some attention about the year 417 b.c., 
when another incident happened to strengthen their chance of 
success. A quarrel broke out between the neighbouring cities 
of Selinus (Hellenic) and Egesta (non-Hellenic) in the western 
corner of Sicily ; partly about a piece of land on the river which 
divided the two territories, partly about some alleged wrong in 
cases of intemuptial connexion. The Selinuntines, not satisfied 
with their own strength, obtained assistance from the Syracu- 
sans their allies, and thus reduced Egesta to considerable straits 
by land as well as by sea.* Now the Egestaeans had allied 

* Thucyd. v. 4, 5. 

• Thucyd. vi. 6 ; Diodor. sii. 82. The statement of Diodorus — that the 
Egestaeans applied not merely to Agrigentum but also to Syracuse — is highly 
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themselves with Laches ten years before, during the first ex- 
pedition sent by the Athenians to Sicily; upon the strength of 
which alliance they sent to Athens, to solicit her intervention 
for their defence, after having in vain applied both to Agrigen 
turn and to Carthage. It may seem singular that Carthage did 
not at this time readily embrace the pretext for interference 
considering that ten years afterwards she interfered with such 
destructive effect against Selinus. At this time, however, the 
fear of Athens and her formidable navy appears to have been 
felt even at Carthage,^ thus protecting the Sicilian Greeks 
against the most dangerous of their neighbours. 

'rhe Isgesta^an envoys reached Athens in the spring of 416 
B.C., at a lime when the Athenians had no immediate project 
to occupy their thouglits, except the enterprise against Melos, 
which could not be eitluT long or doubtful, 'rhough urgent in 
setting forth the necessities of their position, they at the same 
time did not ap{)ear like the Leontines, as mere helpless sup- 
|)liants, addressing themselves to Athenian compassion. They 
rested their ap[)eal chielly on grounds of i)olicy. d'he Syracu- 
sans, having already extinguished one ally of Athens (Leontini), 
were now hard pressing U()on a second (Egesta), and W'ould 
thus successively subdue them .all : as soon as this was com- 
ph.'ted, there would be nothing left in Sicily exce|)t an omnipo- 
tent Dorian combination, allied to Pel(>])onnesus both by race 
and descent, and sure to lend effective aid in putting down 
Athens herself It w'as thendore essential for Athens to fore- 
stall this coming danger by interfering forthwith to uphold her 
remaining allies against the encroachments of Syracuse. If 
she w^ould send a naval expedition adequate to the rescue of 
Egesta, the ligestieans themselves engaged to provide ample 
funds for the prosecution of the war.- 

Such representations from the envoys, and fears of Syracu.san 
aggrandisement as a source of strength to Peloponnesus, worked 
along with the prayers of the Leontines in rekindling the appetite 
of Athens for t'xtending her power in Sicily. The impression 
made upon the Athenian public, favourable from the first, w'as 
wound up to a still higher pitch by renewed discussion. The 
envoys were repeatedly heard in the public assembly,^ together 

improlwible. The w.ir which he mentions as h.iving taken place some years 
l>efore l>etween Kgesta and Lilyliteum (xi. 86) m 454 B.c., may probably 
have been a war between Kgesta and Selinus. 

' Thucyd. vi. 34. * Thucyd. vi. 6 ; Diodor. xii. 83. 

* Thucyd. vi. 6. wv iiKovovm ol *A^va 7 oi 4 v rais iKKXyjcriaii ruy rt 
'Zytcrralwy woKK^kis KeySyrtafy Kal r»v ^vyayop^v 6 vru!y aOrois, 4 ^rj<pl- 
o’ayrOf &C, 
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with those citizens who supported their propositions. At the 
head of these was Alkibiades, who aspired to the command of 
the intended expedition, tempting alike to his love of glory, of 
adventure, and of personal gain. But it is plain from these 
renewed discussions that at first the disposition of the people 
was by no means decided, much less unanimous ; and that a 
considerable party sustained Nikias in a prudential oppositioa 
Even at last, the resolution adopted was not one of positive 
consent, but a mean term such as perhaps Nikias himself could 
not resist. Special envoys w’ere despatched to Kgesta — partly 
to ascertain the means of the towm to fulfil its assurance of de- 
fraying the costs of w’ar — partly to make investigations on the 
s{X)t, and report U[)on the general state of affairs. 

iY‘rhaps the commissioners despatched were men themselves 
not unfriendly to the enterprise ; nor is it impossible that some 
of them may have been individually bribed by the Kgesta*ans : 
— at least such a supjKisition is not forbidden by the average 
state of Athenian [niblic morality. Hut the most honest or 
even suspicious men could hardly be pr(‘i)arcd for the dc*ep-laid 
stratagems put in practice to delude them on thcu'r arrival at 
Egesta. They were conducted to the ric h temple of A[)hrodit^ 
on Mount Eryx, where the plate and donatives were exhibited 
before them ; abundant in number, and striking to the eye, yet 
composed mostly of silver gilt vessels, which, though falsely 
passed off as solid gold, were in reality of little pecuniary 
value. Moreover, the Iggesta‘an citizens were profuse in their 
hospitalities and cTUtTtainments both to the commissioners and 
to the crew's of the triremes J 

'They collected together all the gold and si1v(t V(‘Ss(*1s, dishes, 
and goblets, of ICgesta, which they further enlarg('d t)y bt>rrow- 
ing additional ornaments of the sanu; kind from the neigh- 
bouring cities, Hellenic as \vell as ( 'artliaginian. At each suc- 
cessive entertainment every ligestrean host exhibited all this 
large stock of plate as his own property - the same stock being 

Mr. Mitford takes no n<Mire of all these previous d(])ates, when he 
imjiutes to the Athenians hurry and j^a.ssion in the ultimate decision (c h. 
will. sect. ii. vol. iv. p. ^o). 

^ Thucyd. vi. 46. i6i<x rptrjfurwy, rd rf 

'Ky€(Trr}s ^Kirdfxara Kal na) dpyvpu Kai rd ru'v 4yy\<% 

ToKtatv KcCl ^otvLKiKwv Ka\ 'F.Wrtyid(M}y alrijad^tyoi, 4<r4<p*poy rar ifrrida9i% 
us oLKt^a tKdffroi. Kal yrdvruiV u’J ^irl rh ito\v ro 7 t ainoU 
^'arraxoO woKXdty (paiyopityccy, pktydXTjy r^y ^KwXrj^iy roTr ru/y rpi4]pu'y 
Adrjyalois waptixoy, «S:c. 

Such loans of gold and silver plate betoken a remarkable degree of 
intimacy among the different ciliea. 
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transferred from house to house for the occasion. A false ap- 
pearance was thus created, of the large number of wealthy men 
m Egesta •, and the Athenian seamen, while their hearts were 
won by the caresses, saw with amazement this prodigious dis- 
play of gold and silver, and were thoroughly duped by the 
fraud.* To complete the illusion, by resting it on a basis of 
reality and prompt payment, sixty talents of uncoined silver 
were at once produced as ready for the operations of war. 
With this sum in hand, the Athenian commissioners, after 
finishing their examination, and the Egestaean envoys also, re- 
turned to Athens, which they reached in the spring 0^415 B.C.,* 
about three months after the capture of Melos. 

The Athenian assembly being presently convened to hear 
their report, the deluded commissioners drew a magnificent 
picture of the wealth, public and private, which they had 
actually seen and touched at Egesta, and presented the sixty 
talents (one month’s pay for a fleet of sixty triremes) as a small 
instalment out of the vast stock remaining behind. While 
they thus officially certified the capacity of the Egestaeans to 
perform their promise of defraying the cost of the war, the 
seamen of their trireme, addressing the assembly in their 
character of citizens — beyond all suspicion of being bribed — 
overflowing with sympathy for the town in which they had just 
been so cordially welcomed — and full of wonder at the display 
of wealth which they had witnessed — would probably contribute 
still more effectually to kindle the sympathies of their country- 
men. Accordingly when the Egestaean envoys again renewed 
their petitions and representations, confidently appealing to the 
scrutiny which they had undergone — when the distress of the 
suppliant Leontines was again depicted — the Athenian assembly 
no longer delayed coming to a final decision. They determined 
to send forthwith sixty triremes to Sicily, under three generals 
with full powers — Nikias, AlkibiadSs, and Lamachus ; for the 
purpose, first, of relieving Egesta ; next, as soon as that primary 


^ Thucyd. vi. 46 ; Diodor. xii. 83. 

• To this winter or spring, perhaps, we may refer the representation of 
the lost comedy TpupdKtjs of Aristopnan^s. Il^rians were alluded to in it, 
to be introduce by Aristarchus ; seemingly Iberian mercenaries, who were 
among the auxiliaries talked of at this time by Alkibiades and the other 

f prominent advisers of the expedition, as a means of conquest in Sicily 
Thucyd. vi. 90). The word Tpt^dAifs was a nickname (not difficult to 
understand) applied to Alkibiades, who was just now at the height of his 
importance, and therefore likely enoi^h to be chosen as the Ixitt of a 
comedy. See the few fragments remaining of the Tpi^d\nf$ in Meineke, 
Fragm. Comic. Gr. vol. ii. p, 1162-1167. 
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object should have been accomplished, of re-establishing the 
city of Leontini ; lastly, of furthering the views of Athens in 
Sicily, by any other means which they might find practicable.^ 
Such resolution being passed, a fresh assembly was appointed 
for the fifth day following, to settle the details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which the reports 
from Egesta were first delivered, was one of unqualified triumph 
to Alkibiad^s and those who had from the first advocated the 
expedition — as well as of embarrassment and humiliation to 
Nikias who had opposed it. He was probably more astonished 
than any one else at the statements of the commissioners and 
seamen, because he did not believe in the point which they 
went to establish. Yet he could not venture to contradict eye- 
witnesses speaking in evident good faith — and as the assembly 
went heartily along with them, he laboured under great difficulty 
in repeating his objections to a scheme now so much strength- 
ened in public favour. Accordingly his speech was probably 
hesitating and ineffective ; the more so, as his opponents, far 
from wishing to make good any personal triumph against him- 
self, were forward in proposing his name first on the list of 
generals, in spite of his own declared repugnance.® But when 
the assembly broke up, he became fearfully impressed with the 
perilous resolution which it had adopted, and at the same time 
conscious that he had not done justice to his own case against 
it He therefore resolved to avail himself of the next assembly 
four days afterwards, for the purpose of reopening the debate, 
and again denouncing the intended expedition. Properly speak- 
ing, the Athenians might have declined to hear him on this 
subject. Indeed the question which he raised could not be 
put without illegality ; the principle of the measure had been 
already determined, and it remained only to arrange the details, 
for which special purpose the coming assembly had been 
appointed. But he was heard, and with perfect patience ; 
and his harangue, a valuable sample both of the man and of 
the time, is set forth at length by Thucydides. I give here 

* Thucyd. vi. 8 ; Diodor. xii. 83. 

• Thucyd. vi. 8. 'O 8J Niielat, htoiviot ftir S.px*iy, See. The 

reading iKovfftos appears better sustained by MSS. , and intrinsically more 
suitable, than iKovvas, which latter word probably arose from the correc- 
tion of some reader who was surprised that Nikias made in the second 
assembly a speech which properly oelonged to the first — and who explained 
this by supposing that Nikias had not been present at the first assembly. 
That ne was not present, however, is highly improbable. The nutter, 
nevertheless, does require some explaiutioa ; and I have endeavoured to 
supply one in the text. 
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the chief points of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions. 

“Though we are met to-day, Athenians, to settle the jw- 
ticulars of the expedition already pronounced against Sicily, 
yet I think we ought to take further counsel whether it be well 
to send that expedition at all; nor ought we thus hastily to 
plunge, at the instance of aliens, into a dangerous war noway 
belonging to us. To myself personally, inde^, your resolution 
has offered an honourable appointment, and for my own bodily 
danger I care as little as any man : yet no considerations of 
personal dignity have ever before prevented me, nor shall now 
prevent me, from giving you my honest opinion, however it 
may clash with your habitual judgements. I tell you then, that 
in your desire to go to Sicily, you leave many enemies here 
behind you, and that you will bring upon yourselves new 
enemies from thence to help them. Perhaps you fancy that 
your truce with Sparta is an adequate protection. In name 
indeed (though only in name, thanks to the intrigues of parties 
both here and there), that truce may stand, so long as your 
power remains unimpaired ; but on your first serious reverses, 
the enemy will eagerly take the opportunity of assailing you. 
Some of your most powerful enemies have never even accepted 
the truce ; and if you divide your force as you now propose, 
they will probably set upon you at once along with the Sicilians, 
whom they would have been too happy to procure as co-operat- 
ing allies at the beginning of the war. Recollect that your 
Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still in revolt, and have 
never yet been conquered : other continental subjects, too, are 
not much to be trusted ; and you are going to redress injuries 
offered to Egesta, before you have yet thought of redressing 
your own. Now your conquests in Thrace, if you make any, 
can be maintained ; but Sicily is so distant and the people so 
powerful, that you will never be able to maintain permanent 
ascendency ; and it is absurd to undertake an expedition where- 
in conquest cannot be permanent, while failure will be de- 
structive. The Egestaeans alarm you by the prospect of Syra- 
cusan aggrandisement. But to me it seems, that the Sicilian 
Greeks, even if they become subjects of Syracuse, will be less 
dangerous to you than they are at present : for as matters stand 
now, they might possibly send aid to Peloponnesus, from desire 
on the part of each to gain the favour of Lacedaemon — but 
imperial Syracuse would have no motive to endanger her own 
empire for the purpose of putting down yours. You are now 
full of confidence, because you have come out of the war better 
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than you at first feared. But do not trust the Spartans : they, 
the most sensitive of all men to the reputation of superiority, 
are lying in wait to play you a trick in order to repair their own 
dishonour : their oligarchical machinations against ^ou demand 
all your vigilance, and leave you no leisure to think of these 
foreigners at Egesta. Having just recovered ourselves some* 
what from the pressure of disease and war, we ought to reserve 
this newly-acquired strength for our own purposes, instead of 
wasting it upon the treacherous assurances of desperate exiles 
from Sicily.” 

Nikias then continued, doubtless turning towards Alkibiadfts : 
“ If any man, delighted to be named to the command, though 
still too young for it, exhorts you to this expedition in his own 
selfish interests, looking to admiration for his ostentation in 
chariot-racing, and to profit from his command as a means of 
making good his extravagances — do not let such a man gain 
celebrity for himself at the hazard of the entire city. Be per- 
suaded that such persons are alike unprincipled in regard to 
the public property and wasteful as to their own — and that this 
matter is too serious for the rash counsels of youth. I tremble 
when I see before me this band sitting, by previous concert, 
close to their leader in the assembly — and I in my turn exhort 
the elderly men, who are near them, not to be shamed out of 
their opposition by the fear of being called cowards. Let them 
leave to these men the ruinous appetite for what is not within 
reach : in the conviction that few plans ever succeed from 
passionate desire — many, from deliberate foresight. Let them 
vote against the exp^ition — maintaining undisturbed our 
present relations with the Sicilian cities, and desiring the 
Egestaeans to close the war against Selinus, as they have begun 
it, without the aid of Athens.* Nor be thou afraid, Prytanis 

‘ Thucyd. vi. 9-14. Kai S wpiravi, ravra, ttwtp liytt aoi wpoff^Ktif 
T« rqi teal /So^Afi ytfiaSat woXlriit iyatit, itai 

yrApat wporlOti al$it ‘Aihivalois, ifOfi(<ras, (t rh fiir 

Xiuy Tovs vipMvf nii /ttrii roifmyV tty ftapriptyy alriay trx***’, w6x^m$ 

KOJcmp-ffouXtiMrafi^yflt Urrpht hy y*v*a9(U, &C. 

I cannot concur in the remarks of Dr. Arnold either on this passage, or 
upon the parallel case of the renewed debate in the Athenian assembly on 
the subject of the punishment to be inflicted on the Mitylenaains (see 
Tol. vi. ch. 1 . and Tnucyd. iii. 36). It appears to me that Nikias was here 
asking the Piytanis to do an illegal act, which might well expose him to 
accusation and punishment. Probably he would have been accused 00 this 
ground, if the decision of the second assembly had been different from what 
It actually turned out — if they had reversM the decision of the former 
assembly, but only by a small majority. 

The distinction taken by Dr. Arnold between what was illegal and what 
VOL. VU. H 
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(Mr. President), to submit this momentous question again i 
the decision of the assembly — seeing that breach of the law i 
the presence of so many witnesses, cannot expose thee t 
impeachment, while thou wilt afford opportunity for tli 
correction of a perilous misjudgement.” 

Such were the principal points in the speech of Nikias o 
this memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, an 
probably made some impression ; since it completely reopene 
^he entire debate, in spite of the formal illegality. Immediate! 
after he sat down, while his words were yet fresh in the ears < 
the audience, Alkibiad^s rose to reply. The speech just mad< 
bringing the expedition again into question, endangered h 
dearest hopes both of fame and of pecuniary acquisitioi 
Opposed to Nikias both in personal character and in politic 
tendencies, he had pushed his rivalry to such a degree ( 
bitterness, that at one moment a vote of ostracism had bee 
on the point of deciding between them. That vote had indee 
been turned aside by joint consent, and discharged upo 
Hyperbolus ; yet the hostile feelings still continued on bot 
sides, and Nikias had just manifested it by a parliamentai 
attack of the most galling character — all the more gallin 
because it was strictly accurate and well-deserved. Provoke 
as well as alarmed, Alkibiades started up forthwith— h 
impatience breaking loose from the formalities of an exordiun 
Athenians, I both have better title than others to the poi 
of commander (for the taunts of Nikias force me to beg[i 
here), and I account myself fully worthy of it. Those vet 
matters, with which he reproaches me, are sources not merel 
of glory to my ancestors and myself, but of positive advantag 
to iny couiUry. For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendi 
1 he6ry at Olympia, were induced to rate the power of Athen 
even above the reality, having before regarded it as broke 
down by the war; when I sent into the lists seven chariot! 


marked at Athena: both were calle 
Uiigal^ohs The rules which the Athenian assembly, 

« own debates and decisions, were^s 

** u guidance of private citizens, 

ttoth in this case, and in the Mitylensean debate, I think the Atheniai 
Prytanis committed an ill^ality. In the first case, every one is glad of th 
illegality, because it proved the salvation of so many Mitylenaean lives. I: 
the second ca^, the illegality was productive of practical bad consequences 
inasmuch as it seems to have brought about the immense extension of tb 
scale upon whitA the expedition was projected. But there will occur u 
a few years a third mcident (the condemnation of the six generals afte 
tne battle of Arginusas) in which the prodigious importance of a stric 
observance of forms will appear painftiUy and conspicuously manifest 
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being more than any private individual had ever sent before — 
winning the first prize, coming in also second and fourth, and 
performing all the accessories in a manner suitable to an 
Olympic victory. Custom attaches honour to such exploits, 
but the power of the performers is at the same time brought 
home to the feelings of spectators. My exhibitions at Athens, 
too, choregic and others, are naturally viewed with jealousy by 
my rivals here ; but in the eyes of strangers they are evidences 
of power. Such so-called folly is by no means useless, when a 
man at his own cost serves the city as well as himself. Nor is 
it unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of himself, that 
he should not conduct himself towards others as if he were 
their equal ; for the man in misfortune finds no one to bear a 
share of it. Just as, when we are in distress, we find no one to 
speak to us — in like manner let a man lay his account to bear 
the insolence of the prosperous ; or else let him give equal 
dealing to the low, and then claim to receive it from the high. 
I know well that such exalted jiersonages, and all who have in 
any way attained eminence, have been during their lifetime 
unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and to a certain 
extent with others also ; while after their decease, they have 
left such a reputation as to make people claim kindred with 
them falsely — and to induce their country to boast of them, 
not as though they were aliens or wTong-doers, but as her own 
citizens and as men who did her honour. It is this glory which 
I desire ; and in pursuit of which I incur such reproaches for 
my private conduct. Yet look at my public conduct, and see 
whether it will not bear comparison with that of any other 
citizen. I brought together the most powerful states in Pelo- 
ponnesus without any serious cost or hazard to you, and made 
the Lacedaemonians peril their all at Mantineia on the fortune 
of one day : a peril so great, that, though victorious, they have 
not even yet regained their steady belief in their own strength. 

“ Thus did my youth, and my so-called monstrous folly, find 
suitable words to address the Peloponnesian ]X)wers, and 
earnestness to give them confidence and obtain their co-opera- 
tion. Be not now, therefore, afraid of this youth of mine : but 
so long as I possess it in full vigour, and so long as Nikias 
retains his reputation for good fortune, turn us each to account 
in our own way. ” ' 

Having thus vindicated himself personally, Alkibiad^s went 
on to deprecate any change of the public resolution already 
taken. The Sicilian cities (he said) were not so formidable as 

* Thucyd. vi. i6, 17. 
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was represented. Their population was numerous indeed, bm 
fluctuating, turbulent, often on the move, and without ioca] 
attachment. No man there considered himself as a permanent 
resident nor cared to defend the city in which he dwelt ; nor 
were there arms or organisation for such a purpose. The 
native Sikels, detesting Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid 
to her assailants. As to the Peloponnesians, powerful as they 
were, they had never yet been more without hope of damaging 
Athens, than they were now : they were not more desperate 
enemies now, than they had been in former days ; ^ thev 
might invade Attica by land, whether the Athenians sailed to 
Sicily or not ; but they could do no mischief by sea, for Athens 

navy sufficient to restrain them. 
What valid ground was there, therefore, to evade performing 
^ligations which Ath^ens had sworn to her Sicilian allies ? To 
sure t^y could bring no help to Attica in return but 
Athens did not want them on her own side of the water— she 
..m^ .hem m Sicily m prevent her Sicilian eLm S ftt 
coming over to attack her. She had originally acquired hS 
empire by a readiness to interfere wherever she wi invited 

S7nr 'h- been back- 

ward or prudish m scrutinising such invitations. She could 

not now set limits to the extent of her imperial sway; she was 
under a necessity not merely to retain her present subjects, but 
to lay snares for new subjects-on pain of falling into depend- 
ence herself if she ceased to be imperial. Let her then persist 
in the resolution adopted, and strike terror into the Pelo- 
ponnesians by undertaking this great expedition. She would 
probably conquer all Sicily; at least she would humble 
Syracuse; in case even of failure, she could always bring back 
her troops, from her unquestionable superiority at sea. The 
stationary and inactive policy recommended by Nikias was not 
less at variance with the temper, than with the position, of 
Athens, Md would be ruinous to her if pursued. Her military 
organisation would decline, and her energies would be wasted 
in internal rub and conflict, instead of that aspiring readiness 
which, having become engrafted upon her laws 
and habits, could not be now renounced, even if bad in itself 
Without speedy destruction.^ * 

substantially the reply of Alkibiadfes to Nikias. 
The debate was now completely reopened, so that several 

ilfias iy^yotrro, <ca! irdw tSiwyrat. &c. 

• Thucyd. vi. 16-19. 
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sf>eakers addressed the assemUy on both sides ; more how- 
ever, decidedly, in favour of the expedition than against it 
The alarmed Egestaeans and Leontines renewed their supplica- 
tions, appealing to the plighted faith of the city : probably also, 
those Athenians who had visited Egesta stood forward again to 
protest gainst what they would call the ungenerous doubts and 
insinuations of Nikias. By all these api)eals, after considerable 
debate, the assembly was so powerfully moved, that their 
determination to send the fleet became more intense than 
ever ; and Nikias, perceiving that further direct opposition was 
useless, altered his tactics. He now attempted a manoeuvre, 
designed indirectly to disgust his countrymen with the plan, by 
enlarging upon its dangers and difliculties, and insisting upon 
a prodigious force as indispensable to surmount them. Nor 
was he without hopes that they might be sufficiently dis- 
heartened by such prospective hardships, to throw up the 
scheme altogether. At any rate, if they persisted, he himself 
as commander would thus be enabled to execute it with 
completeness and confidence. 

Accepting the expedition, therefore, as the pronounced fiat 
of the people, he reminded them that the cities which they 
were about to attack, especially Syracuse and Selinus, were 
powerful, populous, free — well-prepared in every way with 
hoplites, horsemen, light-armed troops, ships of war, plenty of 
horses to mount their cavalry, and abundant corn at home. 
At best, Athens could hope for no other allies in Sicily except 
Naxus and Katana, from their kindred with the Leontines. It 
was no mere fleet, therefore, which could cope with enemies 
like these on their own soil. The fleet indeed must be pro- 
digiously great, for the purpose not merely of maritime combat, 
but of keeping open communication at sea, and ensuring the 
importation of subsistence. But there must besides be a large 
force of hoplites, bowmen, and slingers — a large stock of pro- 
visions in transports — and above all, an abundant amount of 
money : for the funds promised by the Egestaeans would be 
found mere empty delusion. The army must be not simply a 
match for the enemy’s re^lar hoplites and powerful cavalry, but 
also independent of foreign aid from the first day of their land- 
ing.* If not, in case of the least reverse, they would find 
everywhere nothing but active enemies, without a single friend. 
“I know (he concluded) that there are many dangers against 
which we must take precaution, and many more in which we must 
trust to good fortune, serious as it is for mere men to do so. 

* Thucyd. ri. 33 . 
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But I choose to leave as little as possible in the power of fortune 
and to have in hand all means of reasonable security at th? 
time when I leave Athens. Looking merely to the interests of the 
commonwealth, this is the most assured course; while to us 
who are to form the armament, it is indispensable for preservation 
If any man thinks differently, I resign to him the command.” i 
The effect of this second speech of Nikias on the assembly 
coming as it did after a long and contentious debate, was much 
greater than that which had been produced by his first. But it 
was an effect totally opposite to that which he himself had 
anticipated and intended. Far from being discouraged or 
alienated from the expedition by those impediments which 
he had studiously magnified, the people only attached them- 
selves to it with yet greater obstinacy. The difficulties which 
stood in the way of Sicilian conquest served but to endear it to 
them the more, calling forth increased ardour and eagerness 
for personal exertion iii the cause. The people not only 
^cepted, without hesitation or deduction, the estimate which 
laid before them of risk and cost, but warmly 
extolled his frankness not less than his sagacity, as the onfr 
means of making success certain. They were ready to grant 
without reserve everything which he asked, with an enthusiasm 

Sembfv '"in ferT V® Athenian 

assembly. In fact, the second speech of Nikias had brought the 

monv"2r t'hf m3 assembly into a confluence and har- 
moiiy, all the more welcome because unexpected While his 

parnsan, aeconded i, as <he best ».y of neutSa thepopela? 
madness, his opponents — Alkibiad^s, the Egestjeans and the 

acclamation, as realising more 
than they had hoped for, and more than they could everhLve 
ventured to propose. If Alkibiades had demand all ar^ 

^ turned a d3 

But such was their respect for Nikias— on the united 
grounds of prudence, good fortune, piety and favour with the 
gods that his opposition to their favourite scheme had really 
made them uneasy ; and when he made the same demand, 
they were delighted to purchase his concurrence by adopting 
all such conditions as he imposed.* 

' Thucyd. Vl. 23. t^tp fyi, <l>oBovptyot, Kal tlSws ftiy 5,'oy 

Bov\*V(Tcur9ai, In St w\tlu tirvxv<rai (xaAtxby St ii epiixovs Syras) 

Sti iKdxi<Tra rp ri-xp xapaSoht ipavrhy BovAopat iKwAtty. xapacrxtvn Si ixh 
T<yy tlj(<h,yy 4<ry>oAi„ iKirAtC<ra,. TaOra ydp -rp t« iv,,xd(rv x6Au jS./Sai- 
OTOTO r,yoviiat,Kal vB‘y roU ffrpartvcropiiyoif ffwT^p.a- ti Si ry SAAas SoytL 
waolri^i aur^) 

“ Plutarch. Com^>are Nikias and Crassus, c. 3. 
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It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own purpose, 
not only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic magnitude which 
its projectors had never contemplated, but threw into it the 
whole soul of Athens, and roused a burst of ardour beyond all 
former example. Everyman present, old as well as young, rich 
and poor, of all classes and professions, was eager to put down 
his name for personal service. Some were tempied by the love 
of gain ; others by the curiosity of seeing so distant a region, 
others again by the pride and supposed safety of enlisting in so 
irresistible an armament. So over|X)wering was the popular 
voice in calling for the execution of the scheme, that the small 
minority who retained their objections were afraid to hold 
up their hands, for fear of incurring the suspic ion of want 
of patriotism. When the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
an orator named Demostratus, coming forward as spokesman 
of this sentiment, urged Nikias to declare at once, without 
further evasion, what force he required from the people. 
Disappointed as Nikias was, yet being left without any alterna- 
tive, he sadly responded to the appeal ; saying that he would 
take further counsel with his colleagues, but that speaking on 
his first impression, he thought the triremes reejuired must be 
not less than one hundred, nor the hoplites less than 5000 — 
Athenians and allies together. There must further be a pro- 
portional equipment of other forces and accompaniments, 
especially Kretan bowmen and slingers. Enormous as this 
requisition was, the vote of the people not only sanctioned it 
without delay, but even went beyond it. They conferred upon 
the generals full power to fix both the numbers of the armament 
and every other matter relating to the expedition, just as they 
might think best for the interest of Athens. 

Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the enrolment and 
preparation of the forces was immediately begun. Messages 
were sent to summon sufficient triremes from the nautical allies, 
as well as to invite hoplites from Argos and Mantineia, and to 
hire bowmen and slingers elsewhere. For three months the 
generals were busily engaged in this proceeding, while the city 
was in a state of alertness and bustle — fatally interrupted how- 
ever by an incident which I shall recount in the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which turned on 
the expedition of Athens against Sicily, it is worth while to 
bestow a few reflections on the preliminary proceedings of the 
Athenian people. Those who are accustomed to impute all 
the misfortunes of Athens to the hurry, passion, and ignorance 
of democracy, will not find the charge borne out by the facts 
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which we have been just considering. The supplications of 
Egestaeans and Leontines, forwarded to Athens about the spring 
or summer of 416 ac., undergo careful and reputed discussion 
in the public assembly. They at first meet with considerable 
opposition, but the repeated debates gradually kindle both the 
sympathies and the ambition of the people. Still, however, no 
decisive step is taken without more ample and correct informa- 
tion from the spot, and special commissioners are sent to 
Egesta for the purpose. These men bring back a decisive 
report, triumphantly certifying all that the Egestaeans had 
promised. We cannot at all wonder that the people never 
suspected the deep-laid fraud whereby their commissioners had 
been duped. 

Upon the result of that mission from Egesta, the two parties 
for and against the projected expedition had evidently joined 
issue ; and when the commissioners returned, bearing testimony 
so decisive in favour of the former, the party thus strengthened 
thought itself warranted in calling for a decision immediately, 
after all the previous debates. Nevertheless, the measure still 
had to surmount the renewed and hearty opposition of Nikias, 
before it became finally ratified. It was this long and frequent 
de^te, with opposition often repeated but always outreasoned, 
which working gradually deeper and deeper conviction in the 
minds of the people, brought them all into hearty unanimity 
to support it, and made them cling to it with that tenacity 
which the coming chapters will demonstrate. In so far as the 
expedition was an error, it certainly was not error arising either 
from hurry, or want of discussion, or want of inquiry. Never 
in Grecian history was any measure more carefully weighed 
beforehand, or more deliberately and unanimously resolved. 

The position of Nikias in reference to the measure is 
remarkable. As a dissuasive and warning counsellor, he took 
a right view of it ; but in that capacity he could not carry the 
people along with him. Yet such was their steady esteem 
for him personally, and their reluctance to proceed in the 
enterprise without him, that they eagerly embraced any con- 
ditions which he thought proper to imp>ose. And the conditions 
which he named had the effect of exaggerating the enterprise 
into such gigantic magnitude as no one in Athens had ever 
contemplated ; thus casting into it so prodigious a proportion 
of the blood of Athens, that its discomfiture would be equi- 
valent to the ruin of the commonwealth. This was the first 
mischief occasioned by Nikias, when, after being forced to 
relinquish his direct opposition, he resorted to the indirect 
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manoeuvre of demanding more than be thought the people 
would be wilh'ng to grant. It will be found only the first 
among a sad series of other mistakes — fatal to his country as 
well as to himself. 

Giving to Nikias, however, for the present, full credit for the 
wisdom of his dissuasive counsel and his scepticism about the 
reports from Egesta, we cannot but notice the opposite quality 
in Alkibiades. His speech is not merely full of overweening 
insolence as a manifestation of individual character, but of rash 
and ruinous instigations in regard to the foreign policy of his 
country. The arguments whereby he enforces the expedition 
against Syracuse are indeed more mischievous in their tendency 
than the expedition itself, for the failure of which Alkibiades is 
not to be held responsible. It might have succeeded in its 
special object, had it been properly conducted ; but even if it 
had succeeded, the remark of Nikias is not the less just, that 
Athens was aiming at an unmeasured breadth of empire, which 
it would be altogether impossible for her to preserve. When 
we recollect the true political wisdom with which PerikWs had 
advised his countrymen to maintain strenuously their existing 
empire, but by no means to grasp at any new acquisitions 
while they had powerful enemies in Peloponnesus — we shall 
appreciate by contrast the feverish system of never-ending 
aggression inculcated by Alkibiades, and the destructive prin- 
ciples which he lays down that Athens must for ever be engaged 
in new conquests, on pain of forfeiting her existing empire and 
tearing herself to pieces by internal discord. Even granting 
the necessity for Athens to employ her military and naval force 
(as Nikias had truly observed), Amphipolis and the revolted 
subjects in Thrace were still unsubdued ; and the first employ- 
ment of Athenian force ought to be directed against them, 
instead of being wasted in distant hazards and treacherous 
novelties, creating for Athens a position in which she could 
never permanently maintain herself. The parallel which 
Alkibiades draws, between the enterprising spirit whereby the 
Athenian empire had been first acquired, and the undefined 
speculations which he was himself recommending — is altogether 
fallacious. The Athenian empire took its rise from Athenian 
enterprise, working in concert with a serious alarm and necessity 
on the part of all the Grecian cities in or round the /Tigean 
Sea. Athens rendered an essential service by keeping off the 
Persians, and preserving that sea in a better condition than it 
had ever been in before : her empire had begun by being 
a voluntary confederacy, and had only passed by degrees in.to 

H 2 
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constraint ; while the local situation of all her subjects was 
sufficiently near to be within the reach of her controlling 
navy. Her new career of ^ression in Sicily was in aU these 
respects different Nor is it less surprising to find AlkibiadSs 
asserting that the multiplication of subjects in that distant 
island, employing a large portion of the Athenian naval force 
to watch them, would impart new stability to the pre-existir^ 
Athenian empire. How strange also to read the terms in 
which he makes light of enemies both in Peloponnesus and in 
Sicily ; the Sicilian war being a new enterprise hardly less 
in magnitude and hazard than the Peloponnesian ! ^ — to notice 
the honour which he claims to himself for his operations in 
Peloponnesus and the battle of Mantineia,* which had ended 
in complete failure, and in restoring Sparta to the maximum of 
her credit as it had stood before the events of Sphakteria ! 
There is in fact no speech in Thucydides so replete with 
rash, misguiding, and fallacious counsels, as this harangue of 
AlkibiadSs. 

As a man of action, Alkibiades was always brave, vigorous, 
and full of resource ; as a politician and adviser, he was 
especially mischievous to his country, because he addressed 
himself exactly to their weak point, and exaggerated their 
sanguine and enterprising temper into a temerity which over- 
looked all permanent calculation. The Athenians had now 
contracted the belief that they, as lords of the sea, were entitled 
to dominion and receipt of tribute from all islands — a belief 
which they had not only acted upon, but openly professed, 
in their attack upon M^los during the preceding autumn. As 
Sicily was an island, it seemed to fall naturally under this category 
of subjects : for we ought not to wonder, amidst the inaccurate 
geographical data current in that day, that they were ignorant 
how much larger Sicily was * than the largest island in the 
.£gean. Yet they seem to have been aware that it was a 
prodigious conquest to struggle for ; as we may judge from the 
fact, that the object was one kept back rather than openly 
avowed, and that they acceded to all the immense prepara- 
tions demanded by Nikias.^ Moreover we shall see presently 


* Thucyd. vi. i. oh woWf run iwoMtrTtpoi' ‘ir6Ktnoy, &c. : compare 
vii. 28. 

* Compare Plutarch, Pnecept. Reipubl. Gerend. p. 804. 

* Thucyd. v. 99 ; vi. 1-6. 

* Thucyd. vi. 6. i^tifuyot /liy ry i\Tie*(rrirji irpo<f>d<rtt, rfjt irdfftis 
(StwcXlat) ip^tiy, ffovMy Si Sfia tvwptwis fiovK6(itvoi roU iavriy (ir/ytyivi 
Kol Tois wpoffytytyrifxiyots ^vuftdxois. 
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that even the armament which was despatched had conceived 
nothing beyond vague and hesitating ideas of something great 
to be achieved in Sicily. But if the Athenian public were rash 
and ignorant, in contemplating the conquest of Sicily, much 
more extravagant were the views of Allcibiad^s : though I 
cannot bring myself to believe that even he (as he afterwards 
asserted) really looked beyond Sicily to the conquest of 
Carthage and her empire. It was not merely ambition which 
he desired to gratify. He was not less eager for the immense 
private gains which would be consequent upon success, in order 
to supply those deficiencies which his proQigate expenditure 
had occasioned.^ 

When we recollect how loudly the charges have been pre- 
ferred against Kleon — of presumption, of rash policy, and 
of selfish motive, in reference to Sphakteria, to the prosecution 
of the war generally, and to Amphipolis ; and when we com- 
pare these proceedings with the conduct of Alkibiadfis as here 
described — we shall see how much more forcibly such charges 
attach to the latter than the former. It will be seen, before 
this volume is finished, that the vices of Alkibiades, and the 
defects of Nikias, were the cause of far greater ruin to Athens 
than either Kleon or Hyperbolus, even if we regard the two 
latter with the eyes of their worst enemies. 

Even in the speech of Alkibiades, the conquest of Sicily U only once 
alluded to — and that indirectly ; rather as a favourable possibility, than as 
a result to be counted upon. 

' Thucyd. vi. 15 . Kol arparjiyriaal t « intOv/iuv ko ) 

2lK(\^ay Tf Si' airrov ical X'^tf'Ccrtfai, koI rft fSia SfUi 

XpVfUKfi T» Koi ‘fli' yiip iy i^iufiari inrip rwy iirriy, rtut 

i-KiBvfdais n*i(o<riy f) Karii rify inidpxoixrciy ovirlay ixpV'ro ft rt ria 
limorpoiplat *ral rAt AWat Sawdyat, &C. 

Compare vi. 90. Plutarch (Alkib. c. 19; Nikias, c. 12). Plutarch 
sometimes speaks as if, not Alkibiades alone (or at least in conjunction 
with a few partisans), but the Athenians generally, set out with an expecta- 
tion of conquering Carthage as well as Sicily. In the speech which 
Alkibiades made at Sparta ^er his banishment (Thuqrd. vi. 90), he does 
indeed state this as tne general puipqse of the expedition. But it seems 
plain that he is here ascribing, to nis countrymen generally, plans which 
were only fermenting in his own brain — as we may discern from a careful 
perusal of the first twenty chapters of the sixth book of Thucydides. 

In the Oratio de Pace of Andokid^s (sect. 30), it is alleged that the 
Syracusans sent an embassy to Athens, a little before this expedition, 
entreating to be admitted as allies of the Athenians, and affirming that 
Syracuse would be a more valuable ally to Athens than Egesta or Katana. 
Ilus statement is wholly untrue. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 

FROM THE RESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO ATTACK 
SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER THEIR 
ARRIVAL IN SICILY 

For the two or three months immediately succeeding the final 
resolution taken by the Athenians to invade Sicily (described 
in the last chapter), the whole city was elate and bustling with 
preparation, I have already mentioned that this resolution, 
though long opposed by Nikias with a considerable minority, 
had at last been adopted (chiefly through the unforeseen 
working of that which he intended as a counter-manceuvre) 
with a degree of enthusiasm and unanimity, and upon an 
enlarged scale, which surpassed all the anticipations of its 
promoters. The prophets, circulators of oracles, and other 
accredited religious advisers, announced generally the favour- 
able dispositions of the gods, and promised a triumphant 
result^ All classes in the city, rich and poor — cultivators, 
traders, and seamen — old and young — all embraced the project 
with ardour; as requiring a great effort, yet promising un- 
paralleled results, both of public aggrandisement and individual 
gain. Each man was anxious to put down his own name for 
personal service ; so that the three generals, Nikias, Alkibiad^s, 
and Lamachus, when they proceeded to make their selection 
of hoplites, instead of being forced to employ constraint or 
incur ill-will, as happened when an expedition was adopted 
reluctantly with many dissentients, had only to choose the 
fittest among a throng of eager volunteers. Every man pro- 
vided himself with his best arms and with bodily accoutre- 
ments, useful as well as ostentatious, for a long voyage and for 
the exigencies of a varied land and sea-service. Among the 
trierarchs (or rich citizens who undertook each in his turn the 
duty of commanding a ship of war) the competition was yet 
stronger, ^ch of them accounted it an honour to be named, 
and vied with his comrades to exhibit his ship in the most 
finished state of equipment. The state indeed furnished both 
the trireme with its essential tackle and oars, and the regular 
pay for the crew ; but the trierarch, even in ordinary cases, 
usually incurred various expenses besides, to make the equip- 

^ Thucyd. viii. i. 
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ment complete and to keep the crew together. Such additioxud 
outlay, neither exacted nor defined by law, but only by custom 
and general opinion, was different in every individual case 
according to temper and circumstances. But on the present 
occasion, zeal and forwardness were universal Each tnerarch 
tried to procure for his own ship the best crew, by offers of 
additional reward to all, but especially to the Thranita or 
rowers on the highest of the three tiers ; ' and it seems that 
the seamen were not appointed especially to one ship, but 
were at liberty to accept these offers and to serve in any ship 
they preferred. Each trierarch spent more than had ever been 
known before — in pay, outfit, provision, and even external 
decoration of his vessel Besides the best crews which Athens 
herself could furnish, picked seamen were also required from 
the subject-allies, and were bid for in the same way by the 
trierarchs.* 

Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact, that five years 
had now elapsed since the peace of Nikias, without any con- 
siderable warlike operations. While the treasury had become 
replenished with fresh accumulations,* and the triremes in- 

* Thucyd. vi. 31 , hnpopds rt wphs 4 k irjpLwriov fiicrSf Mdyrvp rott 

0paplratt r»y vavrSiy kqX raif Cfwrfp^trtuif, Kal riWa arffitlois koX Karm^ 
CKtvcus wo\vr0A4<n &C. 

Dobrcc and Dr. Arnold explain umfpKtrimf to mean offu$rs^ 

such as K^Ktvar^if, &c. Gollcr and Poppo construe it to mean 

the servants of the sailors ^ Neither of the two explanations seems to 
me satisfactory. I think the word means “ to the crews generally the 
word ^Jipeoia being a perfectly general word, comprising all who received 
pay in the ship. All the examples produced in the notes of the commentators 
testify this meaning, which also occurs in the text itself two lines before. 
To construe tcuj Owrjpetrleuf as meaning — “the crews generally, or the 
remaining crews, along with the Thranitae” — is doubtless more or less 
awkward. But it departs less from ordinary construction than either of the 
two senses which the commentators propose. 

* Thucyd. vii. 13, oi i^yoi, 01 fi^y hyayKaarol 4 <r$dyr€Sf &c. 

* Thucyd. vi. 26. I do not trust the statement given in iCschin^s De 
Fals. Legat. c. 54, p. 302, and in Andokidcs, Dc Pace, sect, 8, that 7000 
Udents were laid by as an accumulated treasure in the acropolis during 
the peace of Nikias, and that 400 triremes, or 300 triremes, were newly 
built. The numerous historical inaccuracies in those orations, concerning 
the fiurts prior to 400 b.c., are such as to deprive them of all authority, 
except where they are confirmed by other testimony. 

But there exists an interesting Inscription which proves that the sum of 
3000 talents at least must have been laid by, during the interval between 
the conclusion of the peace of Nikias and the Sicilian expedition, in the 
acropolis : that over and above this accumulated fund, the state was in 
conoition to discharge, out of the current receipts, toms which it had 
borrowed during the previous war from the treasury of various temples : 
and that there was b^des a surplus for docks and fortifications. The 
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creased in number — the military population, reinforced by 
additional numbers of youth, had forgotten both the hardships 
of the war and the pressure of epidemic disease. Hence the 
fleet now got together, while it surpassed in number all previous 
armaments of Athens, except a single one in the second year 
of the previous war under Perikles, — was incomparably superior 
even to that, and still more superior to all the rest, in the other 
ingredients of force, material as well as moral ; in picked men, 
universal ardour, ships as well as arms in the best condition, 
and accessories of every kind in abundance. Such was the 
confidence of success, that many Athenians went prepared for 
trade as well as for combat ; so that the private stock thus 
added to the public outfit and to the sums placed in the hands 
of the generals, constituted an unparalleled aggregate of wealth. 
Much of this was visible to the eye, contributing to heighten 
that general excitement of Athenian imagination which per- 
vaded the whole city while the preparations were going 
forward : a mingled feeling of private sympathy and patriotism 
— a dash of uneasiness from reflection on the distant and 
unknown region wherein the fleet was to act — yet an elate 
confidence in Athenian force such as had never before been 
entertained.! We hear of Sokrates the philosopher, and 
Meton the astronomer, as forming exceptions to this universal 
tone of sanguine anticipation : the familiar genius which con- 
stantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed to have 
forewarned him of the result. It is not impossible that he 
may have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is less 
fully certified than we could wish. Amidst a general pre- 
dominance of the various favourable religious signs and 
prophecies, there were also some unfavourable. Usually, on 
all public matters of risk or gravity, there were prophets who 
gave assurances in opposite ways : those which turned out 
right were treasured up ; the rest were at once forgotten, or 
never long remembered. * 

Inscription above named records the vote passed for discharmne these 
debts and for securing the sums so paid in the Opisthodomus or back- 
chamber of the Parthenon, for account of those gods to whom thev 
respectively belonged. See Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. part ii. Inscr. Att. 
No. 76, p. 1 17; also the Staats-haushaltung der Athener of the same 
author, vol. ii. p. 198. This Inscription belongs unquestionably to one of 
the ye.'irs l^etwwn 421-415 B.C., to which year we cannot say. 

^ Thucyd. vi. 31 ; Diodor. xiii. 2, 2. 

» Plutarch (Nikias, c. 12, n ; Alkibiad. c. 17). Immediately after the 
catastrophe at Syracuse the Atheni.ins were very ang^ with those prophets 
who had promised them success (Thucyd. viii. i). 
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After between two and three months of active prepaiationsi 
the expedition was almost ready to start, when an event 
happened which fatally poisoned the prevalent cheerfulness of 
the city. This was, the mutilation of the Hermae, one of the 
most extraordinary events in all Grecian history. 

The Hermae, or half-statues of the god Hermds, were blocks 
of marble about the height of the human figure. The upper 
part was cut into a head, face, neck, and bust ; the lower part 
was left as a quadrangular pillar, broad at the base, without 
arms, body, or legs, but with the significant mark of the male 
sex in front. They were distributed in great numbers through- 
out Athens, and always in the most conspicuous situations ; 
standing beside the outer doors of private houses as well as 
of temples — near the most frequented porticos — at the inter- 
section of cross ways — in the public agora. They were thus 
present to the eye of every Athenian in all his acts of inter- 
communion, either for business or pleasure, with his fellow- 
citizens. The religious feeling of the (ireeks considered the 
god to be planted or domiciliated where his statue stood,' so 
that the companionship, sympathy, and guardianship of Hermfis, 
became associated with most of the manifestations of conjunct 
life at Athens, political, social, commercial, or gymnastic. 
Moreover the quadrangular fashion of these statues, employed 
occasionally for other gods besides Hermes, was a most ancient 
relic handed dowm from the primitive rudeness of Pelasgian 
w’orkmanship ; and was popular in Arcadia, as well as peculiarly 
frequent in Athens.*-^ 

About the end of May 415 B.C., in the course of one and the 
same night, all these Hermae, one of the most peculiar marks 
of the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. Their char- 
acteristic features were knocked off or levelled, so that nothing 

' Cicero, Legg. ii. ii. “Melius Grseci atquc nostri ; qui, ut augerent 
pietatem in Deos, easdem illos url>cs, quas nos, tncolere voluerunt.^* 

How much the Grecian mind was penetrated with the idea of the god at 
an actual inhabitant of the town, may be seen illustrated in the Oration of 
Lysias, cont. Andokid. sect. 15-46: compare Herodotus, v. 67 — a striking 
story, as illustrated in this History, ch. ix. — also Xenophon, Hcllcn. 
vi. 4-7 ; Livy, xxxviii, 43. 

In an inscription in Bocckh’s Corp. Insc. (part ii. No. 190, p. 320) 
a list of the names of Pry taneis appears, at the head of which list figures 
the name of Ath^n^ Polias. 

* Pausanias, i. 24, 3; iv. 33, 4; viii. 31, 4; viii. 48, 4; viii. 41, 4. 
Plutarch, An Seni sit Gerenda Rcspubl. ad finem ; Aristophan. Pint. 
** 53 » wid Schol. : compare O. M tiller, ArchXologie dcr Kunst, sect. 67; 
K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienstl. Alterth. dcr Gricchen, sect. 15 ; Gerhard^ 
Dc Religionc Hermarum. Berlin, 1845. 
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was left except a mass of stone with no resemblance to 
humanity or deity. All were thus dealt with in the same way, 
save and except very few : nay, Andokidfis affirms (and I 
incline to believe him) that there was but one which escaped 
unharmed.' 

It is of course impossible for any one to sympathise fully 
with the feelings of a religion not his own : indeed the 
sentiment with which, in the case of persons of different creed, 
each regards the strong emotions growing out of causes peculiar 
to the other, — is usually one of surprise that such trifles and 
absurdities can occasion any serious distress or excitement.* 
But if we take that reasonable pains, which is incumbent on 
those who study the history of Greece, to realise in our minds 
the religious and political associations of the Athenians® — 
noted in ancient times for their superior piety, as well as for 
their accuracy and magnificence about the visible monuments 
embodying that feeling — we shall in part comprehend the 
intensity of mingled dismay, terror, and wrath, which beset the 

* Thucyd. vi. 27* *Zpfiai ^(rav \($iyot iy w 6K9 i rp *A6riyaicty • • . • 
fiif yvfcr\ ol vXfi^roi W€puft6irri<ray rii irp6<r<»nra. 

Andokidis (Dc Myst. sect. 63) expressly states that only a single one 
was spared'—ffa) ravro 6 *Zpp,^s hy dpan ‘wdyr^s^ 6 wapa T^y warptpay 
ol/flay r^y ^fi9r4pay, oh fidyos rmy 'Epficiy roty ‘A'S^vpcri. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c. 3) and Plutarch (Alkib. c. 13) copy 
Andokidas : in his life of Nikias (c. 18) the latter uses the expression of 
Thucydides ol irA^icrro*. This expression is noway at variance with 
Andokid^s, though it stops short of his afhrmation. There is great mixture 
of tnith and falsehood in the Oration of Andokid^s ; but I think that he is 
to be trusted as to this point. 

Diodorus (xiii. 2) says that <j// the Hermae were mutilated— not recognis- 
ing a ungle exception. Cornelius Nepos, by a singular inaccuracy, talks 
about the Henna as having been all thrown down (dejicerentur). 

* It is truly astonishing to read the account given of this mutilation of 
the Herma, and its consequences, by Wachsmuth, Hellen. AlterthUmcr, 
vol. iL sect. 65, p. igi^ig6. While he denounces the Athenian people, 
for their conduct during the subsequent inquiry, in the most unmeasured 
language — ^you would suppose that the incident which plunged them into 
this mental distraction, at a moment of overflowing hope and confidence, 
was a mere trifle : so briefly does he pass it over, without taking the 
smallest pains to show in what way it profoundly wounded the religious 
feeling of Athens. 

BUttner (Gcschichte der politischen Hetarieen zu Athen. p. 65), though 
very brief, takes a fairer view than Wachsmuth. 

• Pausanias, i. 17, i ; i. 24, 3 ; Harpokration v, See Sluitcr, 

Lectiones Andoddea, cap. 2. 

Especially the ^Ayvtdnhos Bopawuai (Eurip. Ion. 187) were noted at 
Athens : ceremonial attentions tovards the divine persons who protected 
the public streets— a function performed by Apollo Aguieus, as well as by 
Herm^ 
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public mind on the morning after this nocturnal sacril^e, alike 
unforeseen and unparalleled. Amidst all the ruin and im- 
poverishment which had been inflicted by the Persian invasion 
of Attica, there was nothing which was so profoundly felt or 
so long remembered as the deliberate burning of the statues 
and temples of the gods.* If we could imagine the excitement 
of a Spanish or Italian town, on finding that all the images of 
the Virgin had been defaced during the same night, we should 
have a parallel, though a very inadequate parallel, to what was 
now felt at Athens — where religious associations and persons 
were far more intimately allied with all civil acts and with all 
the proceedings of every-day life — where, too, the god and his 
efficiency were more forcibly localised, as well as identified with 
the presence and keeping of the statue. To the Athenians, 
when they went forth on the following morning, each man 
seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishonoured and 
defaced, and each man gradually coming to know that the 
devastation was general, — it would seem that the town had 
become as it were godless — that the streets, the market-place, 
the porticos, were robbed of their divine protectors, and 
what was worse still, that these protectors, having been 
grossly insulted, carried away with them alienated sentiments, 
— wrathful and vindictive instead of tutelary and sympathis- 
ing. It was on the protection of the gods that all their 
political constitution as well as the blessings of civil life de- 
pended ; insomuch that the curses of the gods were habitually 

* Herodot viii. 144 j .lischylus, Pers. 810 ; , 1 ^schyl. A^m. 339 ; 
Isoknt^s, Or. iv. Panegyr. s. 182. The wrath for any indignity omred 
to the statue of a god or goddess, and impwtience to punish it capitally, is 
manifested as far back as the ancient epic poem of Arktinus ; see the 
argument of the 'lAiou nf^ir in Proclus, and Weicker, Griechische 
Tragodien, SopkokUs, sect. 21, vol. i. p. 162. Herodotus cannot explain 
the indignities offered by Kambyses to the Egyptian statues and noly 
customs, upon any other supposition than that of stark madness — 
luyiXttt — Herod, iii. 37-38. 

Timaeus the SicilUn historian (writing about 320-290 B.c.) represented 
the subsequent defeat of the Atheniaru as a divine punishment for the 
desecration of the Hermse, inflicted chiefly by the Syracusan Hermokrat8s 
son of Hermon and descendant of the god Herm8s (Tinuei Fragm. 103-104, 
ed. Didot ; Longinus, de Sublim. iv. ^). 

The etymological thread of connexion between the Hermse and Hermo- 
krat^ is strange enough ; but what is of importance to remark, is the 
dera-seated belief that such an act must bring after it divine punishment, 
and that the Athenians as a people were collectively responsible, unless 
they could appooe the divine displeasure. If this was the view taken by 
the historian Timaeus a century and more after the transaction, mudi more 
keenly was it present to the minds of the Athenians of that day. 
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invoked as sanction and punishment for grave offences, political 
as well as others : ^ an extension and generalisation of the 
feeling still attached to the judicial oath. This was, in the 
minds of the people of Athens, a sincere and literal conviction, 
— not simply a form of speech to be pronounced in prayers and 
public harangues, without being ever construed as a reality in 
calculating consequences and determining practical measures. 
Accordingly they drew from the mutilation of the Hermae the 
inference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy public 
misfortune was impending over the city, and that the political 
constitution to which they were attached was in imminent 
danger of being subverted.* 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon the 
eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days before 
the Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. In 
reference to that expedition, it was taken to heart as a most 
depressing omen.® It would doubtless have been so inter- 
preted, had it been a mere undesigned accident happening to 
any venerated religious object, — ^just as we are told that similar 
misgivings were occasioned by the occurrence, about this 
same time, of the melancholy festival of the Adonia, wherein 
the women loudly bewailed the untimely death of Adonis.^ 

' Thucyd. viii. 97 ; Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 871 3 , 881 ^ rov v 6 fiov 

&c. Demosthen. Fals. L^t. p. 363, c. 24, p. 404, c. 60 ; Plutarch, 
Solon, c. 24. 

* Dr. Thirlwall observes in reference to the feeling at Athens after the 
mutilation of the Hermse — 

“We indeed see so little connexion between acts of daring impiety and 
designs against the state, that we can hardly understand how they could 
have been associated together, as they were in the minds of the Athenians. 
But perhaps the difficulty may not without reason have appeared much less 
to the contemporaries of AIcibiad6s, who were rather disposed by their 
views of religion to regard them as inseparable.” (Hist. Gr. ch. xxv, 
vol. iii. p. 394.) 

This reinark, like so many others in Dr. ThirlwalPs history, indicates 
a tone of liberality forming a striking contrast with Wachsmuth ; and rare 
indeed among the learned men who have undertaken to depict the democracy 
of Athens. It might however have been stated far more strongly, for an 
Atheniim citizen would have had quite as much difficulty in comprehending 
our disjunction of the two ideas, as we have in comprehending ms associa- 
tion of the two. 

* Thucyd. vi. 27. Kol rh wpayf^a tKdfifiavov' rov r§ ykp l/nrXov 

olwyhs iSdKfi f/vai, jcal tir\ ^vyu>p.o<rl<f dfxa v§u>Tipoa¥ irpayfidrcov iral 
^‘hp.ov Kara\6<S9ws y^ytyr^ffBai. 

Cornelius Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 3. “Hoc quum appareret non sine 
magnd multorum consensione esse fisetum,” &c. 

* Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18 ; Pherekrat^s Fr. Inc. 84, ed. Meineke ; 
Fragment. Comic. Grsec. vol. ii. p. 358, also p. 1164; Aristoph. Frag. 
Inc. laa 
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The mutilation of the Hermae, however, was something 
much more ominous than the worst accident. It pro- 
claimed itself as the deliberate act of organised con- 
spirators, not inconsiderable in number, whose names and 
final purpose were indeed unknown, but who had begun by 
committing sacrilege of a character flagrant and unheard of. 
For intentional mutilation of a public and sacred statue, where 
the material afforded no temptation to plunder, is a case to 
which we know no parallel : much more, mutilation by whole- 
sale — spread by one band and in one night throughout an 
entire city. Though neither the parties concerned, nor their 
purposes, were ever more than partially made out, the concert 
and conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, that 
the conspirators had two objects, pcrhai)s some of them one 
and some the other ; — to ruin Alkibiades — to frustrate or delay 
the expedition. How they pursued the former purpose, will 
be presently seen : towards the latter, nothing was ostensibly 
done, but the position of Teukrus and other metics implicated, 
renders it more likely that they were influenced by sympathies 
with Corinth and Megara,* prompting them to intercept an 
expedition which was supposed to promise great triumphs to 
Athens — rather than corrupted by the violent antipathies of 
intestine politics. Indeed the two objects were intimately 
connected with each other ; for the prosecution of the enter- 
prise, while full of prospective conquest to Athens, was yet 
more pregnant with future power and wealth to Alkibiades 
himself. Such chances would disappear if the expedition could 
be prevented ; nor was it at all impossible that the Athenians, 
under the intense impression of religious terror consequent on 
the mutilation of the Hermas, might throw up the scheme 

> Plut.arch, Alkib. c. i8; Pseudo -Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 834, who 
professes to quote from Kratippus, an author nearly contemporary. The 
Pseudo-Plutarch however asserts — what cannot be true — that the Corinthians 
employed I.«ontine and Egestajan agents to destroy the Henrue. The 
Leontines and Egesta:ans were exactly the parties who had greatest interest 
in getting the Sicilian expedition to start : they are the last persons whom 
the Corinthians would have chosen as instruments. The fact is, that no 
foreigners could well have done the deed ; it required great familiarity 
with all the buildings, highways, and byways of Athens. 

The Athenian Philochonis (writing about the date 310-380 B.c.) ascribed 
the mutilation of the Herm* to the Corinthians ; if we may believe the 
scholiast on Aristophanes — who however is not very careful, since he tells 
us that ThucydLits ascribed that act to Alkibiades and his friends ; which 
is not true (Philochor. Fragm. 1 10, ed. Didot ; Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 

1094). 
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altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely sensitive in his own 
religious conscience, and never hearty in his wish for going 
(a fact perfectly known to the enemy *), would hasten to con- 
sult his prophets, and might reasonably be expected to renew 
his opposition on the fresh ground offered to him, or at least 
to claim delay until the offended gods should have been 
appeased. We may judge how much such a proceeding was 
in the line of his character and of the Athenian character, 
when we find him, two years afterwards, with the full con- 
currence of his soldiers, actually sacrificing the last opportunity 
of safe retreat for the half-ruined Athenian army in Sicily, and 
refusing even to allow the proposition to be debated, in con- 
sequence of an eclipse of the moon ; and when we reflect that 
Spartans and other Greeks frequently renounced public designs 
if an earthquake happened before the execution.® 

But though the chance of setting aside the expedition 
altogether might reasonably enter into the plans of the con- 
spirators, a likely consequence of the intense shock inflicted 
on the religious mind of Athens, and especially of Nikias — this 
calculation was not realised. Probably matters had already 
proceeded too far even for Nikias to recede. Notice had been 
sent round to all the allies ; forces were already on their way 
to the rendezvous at Korkyra ; the Argeian and Mantineian 
allies were arriving at Peirseus to embark. So much the more 
eagerly did the conspirators proceed in that which I have stated 
as the other part of their probable plan ; to work that exaggerated 
religious terror, which they had themselves artificially brought 
about, for the ruin of Alkibiad^s. 

Few men in Athens either had, or deserved to have, a 
greater number of enemies, political as well as private, than 
Alkibiad^s; many of them being among the highest citizens, 
whom he offended by his insolence, and whose liturgies and 
other customary exhibitions he outshone by his reckless 
expenditure. His importance had been already so much 
increased, and threatened to be so much more increased, 
by the Sicilian enterprise, that they no longer observed any 
measures in compassing his ruin. That which the mutilators 
of the Hermae seemed to have deliberately planned, his other 
enemip were ready to turn to profit. 

Amidst the mournful dismay spread by the discovery of so 
unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to the Athenian people — 
as it would have appeared to the Ephors at Sparta, or to the 

* Thuwd. vi. 34. 

• Se« Thucyd. v. 4s ; v. 50 ; viii. 5. Xenophon. HeUen. iv. 7, 4. 
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rulers in every oligarchical city of Greece — that it was their 
paramount and imperative duty to detect and punish the 
authors. So long as these latter were walking about unknown 
and unpunished, the temples were defiled by their presence, 
and the whole city was accounted under the disj^lcasure of 
the gods, who would inflict upon it heavy public misfortunes.' 
Under this displeasure every citizen felt himself comprehended, 
so that the sense of public security as well as of private comfort 
were alike unappeased, until the offenders should be discovered 
and atonement made by punishing or expelling them. Large 
rewards w^ere accordingly proclaimed to any person who could 
give information, and even impunity to any accomplice whose 
confession might lay open the plot. Nor did the matter stop 
here. Once under this painful shock of religious and jx>litical 
terror, the Athenians became eager talkers and listeners on 
the subject of other recent acts of impiety. Every one was 
impatient to tell all that he knew, and more than he knew, 
about such incidents ; while to exercise any strict criticism 
upon the truth of such reports, would argue weakness of faith 
and want of religious zeal, rendering the critic himself a 
suspected man — “ metuunt dubitasse videri.” To rake out 
and rigorously visit all such offenders, and thus to display an 
earnest zeal for the honour of the gods, was accounted one 
auxiliary means of obtaining absolution from them for the 
recent outrage. Hence an additional public vote was passed, 
promising rewards and inviting information from all witnesses, — 
citizens, metics, or even slaves, — respecting any previous acts 
of impiety which might have come within their cognisance;^ 

' Sec the remarkable passage in the contemporary pleading of Antiphon 
on a trial for homicide (Oral. ii. Tetralog. I, I, lO). 

*A(r{i/n<pop 6 y 6 * vfuv iarl r 6 yS 0 pLiaphv Kal iyayyov 6 yra tlj rk r^udyff rtifr 
$ 9 wy ^iatdyra p,iaivtiy riiy ayyfiay atnwy M r# r^f aOritt rpawi^as l 6 yra 
cyyKarawipLwKdyai rovs d^yairlovf dK yiip rovroty a*l rt ii^optai 
ytyyoyrai hverrvx^^ ^ ^ wpdf^if KaOlarayrat, OIk^Iciv oly 
Xp^ r ipLca^iay riyrjtr afidyovt, avrf rovr<p rk roinov katfi^fiara kya^ 
Bdyroif I5(ay /aev r^y o’vpcpopky fcaScLpky 3^ r^y wikiy Kara(rr^<rai. 

Compwire Antiphon, De Caede Herodis, sect. 83, and Sophokl^, ip. 
Tyrann. 26, 96, 170 — as to the miseries which befell a country, so long as 
the person guilty of homicide remained to pollute the soil, and until he 
was slain or expelled. See also Xenophon, Hiero, iv. 4, and Plato, Lcgg. x. 

f K 885-910, at the beginning and the end of the tenth book. Plato ranks 
outrage against sacrea objects as the highest and most guilty species 
of tfipis ; deserving the severest punishment. He considers tlmt the person 
committing such impiety, unless he be punished or banished, brin^ evil 
and the anger of the gods upon the whole population. 

• Thucyd. vi 27. 
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but at the same time providing that informers who gave false 
depositions should be punished capitally.^ 

While the Senate of Five Hundred were invested with full 
powers of action, Diognetus, Peisander, Charikles, and others, 
were named commissioners for receiving and prosecuting 
inquiries; and public assemblies were held nearly every day 
to receive reports.^ The first informations received, however, 
did not relate to the grave and recent mutilation of the 
Hermaj, but to analogous incidents of older date ; to certain 
defacements of other statues, accomplished in drunken frolic 
— and above all to ludicrous ceremonies celebrated in various 
houses,® by parties of revellers caricaturing and divulging the 

* Andokides de Mystcriis, sect. 20. 

* Andokidcs de Mystcriis, sect. 14, 15, 26 ; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18. 

“ Those who are (iisfjosed to iruaf^iiic that the violent feelings and pro- 
ceedings at Athens by the mutilation of the Ilermx* were the consequence 
of her democratical government, may be reminded of an analogous event 
of modern times from which we are not yet separated by a century. 

In the year 1766, at Abbe\ille in France, two young gentlemen of good 
family (the Chevalier d’fitallonde and C'hevalier de Ja Barre) were tried, 
convicted and condemned for having injured a woorlen crucifix which stood 
on the bridge of (hat town : in aggravation of this offence they were charged 
with having sung indecent songs. The evidence to prove these points was 
exceedingly doubtful : nevertheless both were condemned to have their 
tongues cut out by the roots — to have their right hands cut off at the church 
gate — then to be tied to a post in the market-place with an iron chain, and 
burnt by a slow fire. This sentence, after being submitted by way of 
appeal to the Parliament of Paris and by them confirmed, was actually 
executed upon the Chevalier de la Barre (d’Ktallonde having escaped) in 
July 1766; with this mitigation, that he was allowed to be decapitated 
before he was burnt — but at the same time with this aggravation, tnat he 
was put to the torture, ordinary and extraordinary', to compel him to dis- 
close his accomplices (Voltaire, Relation de la Mort du Chevalier de la 
Barre, (Kuvres, vol. xlii. p. 361-379, ed. Beuchot : also Voltaire, Lc Cri 
du Sang Innocent, vol. xii, p. 133). 

I extract from this treatise a passiige showing how (as in this mutilation 
of the Hcrm;e at Athens) the occurrence of one act of sacrilege turns men’s 
imagination, belief, and talk, to others, real or imaginary ; — 

‘‘Tandis que Belleval ourdissoit secretement cette trame, il arriva mal- 
heureusernent que le crucitix de lx)is, pose sur le pont d’Abbeville, ^toit 
endomniiig^, et Ton soup^onna que des soldats ivres avoient comniis cette 
insolence impie. 

“ Malheureusement Tev^que d’Ainiens, etant aussi ^v^ue d’Abbeville, 
donna i cette aventure une ccMebrit^ et une importance qu’elle ne m^ritoit 
pas. II fit lancer dcs monitoires : il vint faire une procession solennelle 
aupr^s du crucifix ; /•/ parla ett Abbeville que de saerili^^es pendant 

une annh entiere. On disoit qu’il sc formoit une nouvelle secie qui brisoit 
les cnicifix, qui jettoit par terre toutes les hosties, et les per^oit a coups de 
coutcaux. On assuroit qu’ils avoient r^pandu beaucoup de sang. Il y cut 
des femmes qui crurent en avoir t^moins. On rcnouvela tous les contes 
calomnieux r^pandus centre les Juife dans tant de villes de 1 ’ Europe, Vous 
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Eleusinian mysteries. It was under this latter head that the 
first impeachment was preferred against Alkibiades. 

So fully were the prejmrations of the armament now com- 
plete, that the trireme of I^machus (who was doubtless 
more diligent about the military deUiils than either of his 
two colleagues) was already moored in the outer harbour, and 
the last public assembly was held for the departing officers,' 
who probably laid before their countrymen an imposing 
account of the force assembled — when l^vthonikus rose to 
impeach Alkibiades. “Athenians” (said he), “you are going 
to despatch this great force and incur all this hazard, at a 
moment when I am prepared to show you that your general 
Alkibiades is one of the profaners of the holy mysterii\s in a 
private house. Pass a vote of impunity, and I will pnKluce 
to you forthwith a slave of one here i)resent, who, though 
himself not initiated in the mysteries, shall repeat to you 
what they are. Deal with me in any way you choose, if 
my statement prove untrue.” \Vhilt‘ Alkibiades strenuously 
denied the allegation, the IVytanes (semators presiding over 
the assembly, according to the order deternuned by lot for 
that year among the ten tribes) at once made ])ro('lamation 
for all uninitiated citizens to depart from the assc*mbly, and 
went to fetch the slave (.Andromachus by name) whom 
Pythonikus had indicated. ( )n being introduced, Andromachus 
deposed before the assembly that he had been with his master 
in the house of l^olytion, when Alkibiades, Nikiades, and 
Meletus went through the sham celebration of the mysteries ; 
many other persons being present, and especially three other 
slaves besides himself. We must presume that he verified 
this affirmation by describing wliat the mysteries were which 
he had seen — the test whicli Pythonikus had offered ^ 

connoissez, Monsieur, jusqu’i quel point la populace porte la credulity ct 
le fanalisme, toujours encourag^ par les nioines. 

“ La procedure une fois commencec, il y cut unc foulc de d<^lations. 
Chacun disoit ce qn’d avoit vu ou cru voir — ce qu’il avoit entendu ou cru 
entendre.” 

It will be recollected that the sentence on the Chev.ihcr de la liarre was 
passed, not by the people nor by any |)opular judicat\ire ; but by a limited 
court of professional judges sitting at Abbeville, and afterwards confirmed 
by the Parlemcnt de Paris, the first tribunal of professional judges in 
France. 

^ Andokid^s (De Myster. s. ii) marks this time minutely— ykp 
4KK\7j(Tla Totf ffTparrfyois ro7s «tr Ni/cfa Ka\ Aafxdxv 

Kol rpi'hpTjt V <rTparrjylt #(^77 i^upp-ti ^ AapAxov' iLyaaras Si Tlv$6yiKos 4y rtf 

€lir€v, vVc. 

* Andokid. de Myster. s. ix-13. 
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Such was the first direct attack made upon AlkibiadSs by 
his enemies. Pythonikus, the demagogue AndroklSs, and 
other speakers, having put in evidence this irreverent pro- 
ceeding (probably in substance true), enlarged upon it with 
the strongest invective, imputed to him many other acts of the 
like character, and even denounced him as cognisant of the 
recent mutilation of the Herm®. “All had been done (they 
said) with a view to accomplish his purpose of subverting 
the democracy, when bereft of its divine protectors — a purpose 
manifested by the constant tenor of his lawless, overbearing, 
antipopular demeanour.” Infamous as this calumny was, so 
far as regarded the mutilation of the Herm®, (for whatever else 
Alkibiades may have done, of that act he was unquestionably 
innocent, being the very person who had most to lose by it, 
and whom it ultimately ruined,) they calculated upon the 
reigning excitement to get it accredited, and probably to pro- 
cure his deposition from the command, preparatory to public 
trial. But in spite of all the disquietude arising from the recent 
sacrilege, their expectations were defeated. The strenuous 
denial of Alkibiades — aided by his very peculiar position as 
commander of the armament, as well as by the reflection that 
the recent outrage tended rather to spoil his favourite projects 
in Sicily — found general credence. The citizens enrolled to 
serve manifested strong disposition to stand by him ; the allies 
from Argos and Mantineia were known to have embraced the 
service chiefly at his instigation ; the people generally had 
become familiar with him as the intended conqueror in Sicily, 
and were loath to be balked of this project. From all which 
circumstances, his enemies, finding little disposition to welcome 
the accusations which they preferred, were compelled to postpone 
them until a more suitable time.' 

But Alkibiades saw full well the danger of having such 
charges hanging over his head, and the peculiar advantage 
which he derived from his accidental position at the moment. 
He implored the people to investigate the charges at once ; 
proclaiming his anxiety to stand trial and even to suffer death, 
if found guilty — accepting the command only in case he should 
be acquitted — and insisting above all things on the mischief to 
the city of sending him on such an expedition with the charge 
undecided, as well as on the hardship to himself of being 
aspersed by calumny during his absence, without power of 

' Thucyd. vi. 29. Isokrat^s (Orat. xvi. De Bigis, sect. 7, 8) represents 
these proceedings before the departure for Sicily, in a very inaccurate 
manner. 
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defence. Such appeals, just and reasonable in themselves, and 
urged with all the vehemence of a man who felt that the ques- 
tion was one of life or death to his future prospects, were very 
near prevailing. His enemies could only defeat them by the 
trick of putting up fresh speakers, less notorious for hostility to 
Alkibiad^s. These men affected a tone of candour — depre- 
cated the delay which would be occasioned in the departure of 
the expedition, if he were put upon his trial forthwith — and 
propos^ deferring the trial until a certain number of days 
after his return.^ Such was the determination ultimately 
adopted; the supporters of Alkibiades probably not fully 
appreciating its consequences, and conceiving that the speedy 
departure of the expedition was advisable even for his interest, 
as well as agreeable to their own feelings. And thus his 
enemies, though baffled in their first attempt to bring on his 
immediate ruin, carried a postponement which ensured to them 
leisure for thoroughly poisoning the public mind against him, 
and choosing their own time for his trial. They took care to 
keep back all further accusation until he and the armament had 
departed.* 

^ Thucyd. vi. 29. 0/ S* ri rt trrpdr^vfjM fxv* 

fjy ffJy? dywyl(riraif 9 T€ Bri^ios fiaXaKl(rjrai, Si* qX t* 

(vytcrrpdr^vov koH rwy Mayrtydwy rir^f, iiwtrptwoy Kcd &W<nrfi/Sor, 
&AXouf ^diropas 4yt4yr§$f ot iX§yoy wvy fA^y wKtiy aOrhy koI pkii KaraaY^ly 
r^y kyayctyrfjyf iXBdyra S< tcplytaBcu iy rifAdpais fiov\6pL9yoi 4 k fi^l^oyci 

V l/ifXXoy ^^oy airrov kw6yros wopt^ty, fi^rdwtfiwrgy KOfii^Bdyra 
ainhy kywlcaaBoi, 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 19. 

* The account which Andokid^s gives of the first accusation against 
Alkibiades by Pythonikus, in the assembly prior to the departure of the 
fleet, presents the appearance of being substantially correct, and 1 have 
followed it in the text. It U in harmony with the more brief indications 
of Thucydid^ But when Andokides ^ocs on to say, that “ in consequence 
of this information Polystratus was seized and put to death, while the rest 
of the wties denounced fled, and were condemned to death in their 
absence^* (sect. 13) — this cannot be true. Alkibiades most certainly did 
not flee, and was not condemned — at that time. If Alkibiades was not 
then tried, neither could the other persons have been tried, who were 
denounced as his accomplices in the same offence. My belief is that this 
information, having been first presented by the enemies of Alkibiades 
before the sailing of the fleet, was dropped entirely for that time, both 
against him ^d a^inst hb accomplices. It was afterwards resumed, when 
the information of Andokides himself had satisfied the Athenians on the 
question of the Hermokopids : and the impeachment presented by Thessalus 
son of Kimon against Alkibiades, was founded, in part at least, upon the 
information presented by Andromachus. 

If Polystratus was put to death at all, it could only have been on this 
second bringing forward of the charge, at the time when Alkibiades was 
sent for and refused to come home. But we may well doubt whether he 
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The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing, and 
the moment so full of anxious interest, that it banished even 
the recollection of the recent sacrilege. The entire armament 
was not mustered at Athens ; for it had been judged expedient 
to order most of the allied contingents to rendezvous at once 
at Korkyra. But the Athenian force alone was astounding to 
behold. There were one hundred triremes, sixty of which 
were in full trim for rapid nautical movement — while the 
remaining forty were employed as transports for the soldiers. 
There were fifteen hundred select citizen hoplites, chosen from 
the general muster-roll — and seven hundred 'I'hetes, or citizens 
too poor to be included in the muster-roll, who served as hop- 
lites on shipboard, (Epibatae or marines) each with a panoply 
furnished by the state. To these must be added, five hundred 
Argeian and two hundred and fifty Mantineian hoplites, paid 
by Athens and transported on board Athenian ships.' The 
number of horsemen was so small, that all were conveyed in a 
single horse transport. 

But the condition, the equipment, the pomp both of wealth 
and force, visible in the armament, was still more impressive 
than the number. At daybreak on the day appointed, when 
all the ships were ready in Peirajus for departure, the military 
force was marched down in a body from the city and embarked. 
I hey were accompanied by nearly the whole population, metics 
and foreigners as well as citizens, so that the appearance was 
that of a collective emigration like the flight to Salamis sixty- 
five years before. While the crowd of foreigners, brought 
thither by curiosity, were amazed by the grandeur of the 
spectacle — the citizens accompanying were moved by deeper 
and more stirring anxieti^. Their sons, brothers, relatives, 
and friends, were just starting on the longest and largest enter- 
prise which Athens had ever undertaken ; against an island 
extensive as well as powerful, known to none of them accurately 
— and into a sea of undefined possibilities; glory and profit 

was put to death at that time or on that ground, when we see how inaccurate 
toe lUtement of Andokid^s is as to the consequences of the information of 
Andromachus. He mentions Panaetius as one of those who fled in conse- 
quence of that information and were condemned in their absence : but 
PanKtius appears afterwards, in the very same speech, as noi havinir fled 
at that time (sect. 13, 5a, 67). Harpokration states (v. naAi;<rTpaTo?), on 
the authority of an oration ascribed to Lysias, that Polystrmtus was put to 
^th on the charge of having been concerned in the mutilation of the 
Hermse. This is quite different from the statement of Andokid^s, and 
would us to suppose that Polystratus was one of those against whom 
Andokides hiniself informed. 

* Thucyd. vL 43 ; vii. 57. 
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on the one side, but hazards of unassignable magnitude on the 
other. At this final parting, ideas of doubt and danger became 
far more paii^ully present than they had been in any of the 
preliminary discussions ; and in spite of all the reassuring effect 
of the unrivalled armament befcwe them, the relatives now 
separating at the water’s edge could not banish the dark 
presentiment that they were bidding each other farewell for the 
last time. 

The moment immediately succeeding this farewell — when all 
the soldiers were already on board and the Keleust^s was on 
the point of beginning his chant to put the rowers in motion — 
was peculiarly solemn and touching. Silence having been en- 
joined and obtained, by sound of trumpet, the crews in every 
ship, and the spectators on shore, followed the voice of the 
herald in praying to the gods for success, and in singing the 
paean. On every deck were seen bowls of wine prepared, out 
of which the officers and the Epibatae made libations, with 
goblets of silver and gold. At length the final signal was 
given, and the whole fleet quitted Peiraius in single file — 
displaying the exuberance of their yet untried force by a race 
of speed as far as /l^gina.' Never in Grecian history was an 
invocation more unanimous, emphatic, and imposing, addressed 
to the gods ; never was the refusing nod of Zeus more stern or 
peremptory. All these details, given by Thucydidfcs, of the 
triumphant promise which now issued from Peineus, derive a 
painful interest from their contrast with the sad issue which will 
hereafter be unfolded. 

The fleet made straight for Korkyra, where the contingents 
of the maritime allies, with the ships for burden and provisions, 
were found assembled. The armament thus complete was 
passed in review, and found to comprise 134 triremes with two 
Rhodian pentekonters ; 5100 hoplites; 480 bowmen, 80 of 
them Kretan ; 700 Rhodian slingers ; and 1 20 Megarian exiles 
serving as light troops. Of vessels of burden, in attendance 
with provisions, muniments of war, bakers, masons and carpen- 
ters, &c., the number was not less than 500 ; besides which, 
there was a considerable number of private trading ships, 
following voluntarily for purposes of profit.* Three fast-sailing 
triremes were despatched in advance, to ascertain which of the 
cities in Italy and Sicily would welcome the arrival of the 
armament ; and especially to give notice at Egesta that the 
succour solicited was now on its way, requiring at the same 
time that the money promised by the Egestaeans should be 
* Thucyd. vi. 32 ; l^odor. xiii. 3. • Thucyd. vi. 44. 
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produced. Having then distributed by lot the armament into 
three divisions, one under each of the generals, Nikias, Alki- 
blades, and Lamachus — they crossed the Ionic Gulf from 
Korkyra to the lapygian promontory. 

In their progress southward along the coast of Italy to 
Rhegium they met with a very cold reception from the various 
Grecian cities. None would receive them within their walls or 
even sell them provisions without. The utmost which they 
would grant was, the liberty of taking moorings and of water- 
ing ; and even thus much was denied to them both at Taren- 
tum and at the Epizephyrian Lrjkri. At Rhegium, immediately 
on the Sicilian strait, though the town gate was still kept shut, 
they were so far more hospitably treated, that a market of 
provisions was furnished to them and they were allowed to 
encamp in the sacred precinct of Artemis, not far from the 
walls. They here hauled their ships ashore and took repose 
until the return of the three scout ships from Egesta ; while 
the generals entered into negotiation with the magistrates and 
people of Rhegium, endeavouring to induce them to aid the 
armament in re-establishing the dispossessed Leontines, who 
were of common Chalkidian origin with themselves. But the 
answer returned was discouraging. The Rhegines would 
promise nothing more than neutrality, and co-operation in any 
course of jjolicy which it might suit the other Italian Greeks to 
adopt. Probably they, as well as the other Italian Greeks, 
were astonished and intimidated by the magnitude of the 
newly-arrived force, and desired to leave to themselves open lati- 
tude of conduct for the future — not without mistrust of Athens 
and her affected forwardness for the restoration of the Leon- 
tines. To the Athenian generals, however, such a negative 
from Rhegium was an unwelcome disappointment; for that 
city had been the ally of Athens in the last war, and they had 
calculated on the operation of Chalkidic sympathies.^ 

It was not until after the muster of the Athenians at Korkyra 
(about July 415 B.C.) that the Syracusans became thoroughly 
convinced both of their approach, and of the extent of their 
designs against Sicily. Intimation had indeed reached Syra- 
cuse, from several quarters, of the resolution taken by the 
Athenians in the preceding March to assist Egesta and Leon- 
tini, and of the prep^tions ^oing on in consec^uence. There 
was however a prevailing indisposition to credit such tidings. 
Nothing in the state of Sicily held out any encouragement to 
Athenian ambition: the Leontines could give no aid, the 

‘ Thucyd. vi. 44-46. 
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^estaeans very little, and that little at the opposite corner of 
the island ; while the Syracutsans considered themselves fully 
able to cope with any force which Athens was likely to send. 
Some derided the intelligence as mere idle rumour ; others 
anticipated, at most, nothing more serious than the expedition 
sent from Athens ten years before.* No one could imagine 
the new eagerness and obstinacy with which she had just 
thrown herself into the scheme of Sicilian conquest, nor the 
formidable armament presently about to start. Nevertheless, 
the Syracusan generals thought it their duty to make prepara- 
tions, and strengthen the military condition of the state.* 

Hermokrat^s, however, whose information was more com- 
plete, judged these preparations insufficient, and took advantage 
of a public assembly — held seemingly about the time that the 
Athenians were starting from Peiraeus — to impress such con- 
viction on his countrymen, as well as to correct their incredulity. 
He pledged his own credit that the reports which had been 
circulated were not merely true, but even less than the full 
truth ; that the Athenians were actually on their way, with an 
armament on the largest scale, and vast designs of conquering 
all Sicily. While he strenuously urged that the city should be 
put in immediate condition for repelling a most formidable 
invasion, he deprecated all alarm as to the result, and held out 
the firmest assurances of ultimate triumph. The very magni- 
tude of the approaching force would intimidate the Sicilian 
cities and drive them into hearty defensive co-operation with 
Syracuse. Rarely indeed did any large or distant expedition 
ever succeed in its object, as might be seen from the failure of 
the Persians against Greece, by which failure Athens herself 
had SO largely profited. Preparations, however, both effective 
and immediate, were indispensable ; not merely at home, but 
by means of foreign missions, to the Sicilian and Italian Greeks 
— to the Sikels — and to the Carthaginians, who had for some 
time been suspicious of the unmeasured aggressive designs of 
Athens, and whose immense wealth would now be especially 

' Thucyd. vi. 32-35. Mr. Mitford observes — “It is not specified by 
historians, but the account of Thucydid^ makes it evident, that there had 
been a revolution in the government of Syracuse, or at least a great change 
in its administration, since the oligarchical Leontincs were admitted to 
the rights of Syracusan citizens (ch. xviii. sect, iii. vol. iv. p. 46). The 
democratical party now bore the sMray,” &c. 

I cannot imagine uj^n what passage of Thucydides this coruecture is 
founded. Mr. Mitford had spoken of the government as a democracy 
before ; he continues to speak of it as a democracy now, in the same 
onaltered vituperative strain. 

* Thucyd. vi. 41. 5 ^ koX &.C, 
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serviceable — and to I^cedaemon and Corinth, for the purpose 
of soliciting aid in Sicily, as well as renewed invasion of Attica. 
So confident did he (Herniokrates) feel of their powers of 
defence, if properly organised, that he would even advise the 
Syracusans with their Sicilian ^ allies to put to sea at once, with 
all their naval force and two months' provisions, and to sail 
forthwith to the friendly harbour of Tarentum ; from whence 
they would be able to meet the Athenian fleet and prevent it 
even from crossing the Ionic Gulf from Korkyra. They would 
thus show that they were not only determined on defence, but 
even forward in coming to blows ; the only way of taking 
down the jiresumption of the Athenians, who now speculated 
upon Syracusan lukewarmness, because they had rendered no 
aid to Sfiarta when she solicited it at the beginning of the war. 
'Fhe Syracusans would probably be able to deter or obstruct 
the advance of the ex[)edition until winter approached : in which 
case, Nikias, the ablest of the three generals, who was under- 
stood to have undertaken the scheme against his own consent, 
would probably avail himself of the pretext to return.^ 

Though these o{)inions of Hermokrates were espoused 
further by various other citizens in the assembly, the greater 
number of speakers held an opposite language, and placed 
little faith in his warnings. We have already noticed Hermo- 
kratfis nine years before as envoy of Syracuse and chief adviser 
at the congress of Gela —then, as now, watchful to bar the door 
against Athenian interference in Sicily — then, as now, belong- 
ing to the oligarchical party, and of sentiments hostile to the 
existing democratical constitution ; but l)rave as well as intelli- 
gent in foreign affairs. A warm and even angry debate arose 
upon his present speech.^ Though there was nothing, in the 
words of Ilermokrvites himself, disparaging either to the demo- 
cracy or to the existing magistrates, yet it would seem that his 

* Thucyd. vi. 34. *() ij,d\icrra r* vau/fa* ^Tr/vaipov, vij.(is Sf Sid 

rb (uyrjHff f}<T V xoi' Y) kutt' hv o ^ f Suevs tlp-^crtrat. 

That ‘Miahitual (juifsrciK'o ’’ whioli Hermokrates here predicates of his 
countrymen, fnins a remarkable contrast with the restless activity, and 
intermeddling earned even to excess, which Periklcs and Nikias deprecate 
in the Athenians (Thucyd. i. 144 ; vi. 7). Both of the governments 
however were democratical. This serves as a lesson of caution respecting 
general predications about a// democracies ; for it is certain that one 
democracy ditTered in many respects from another. It may be doubted 
however whether the attribute here ascribed by Hermokrates to his country- 
men was really deserved, to the extent which hLs language implies. 

* Thucyd. vi. 33-36. 

* Thiicvd. vi. 32-35. r^y St 'XvpaKo<rlc^y 6 STifios 4 y sroAAp wphs dWriK0vt 
$piSi i<ray, See* 
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partisans who spoke after him must have taken up a more 
criminative tone, and must have exaggerated that, which he 
characterised as the “habitual quiescence of the Syracusans, 
into contemptible remissness and disorganisation under those 
administrators and generals, characterised as worthless, whom 
the democracy preferred. Amidst the speakers, who in replying 
to Hermokrates and the others, indignantly repelled such in- 
sinuations and retorted upon their authors — a citizen named 
Athenagoras was the most distinguished. He was at this time 
the leading dernocratical ix)litician, and the most popular 
orator, in Syracuse.^ 

“ Every one,- (said he) except only cowards and bad citizens, 
must wish that the Athenians u'ould be fools enough to come 
here and put themselves into our power. 'I'he tales which you 
have just heard are nothing better than fabrications, got up 
to alarm you ; and I wonder at the folly of these alarmists in 
fancying that their machinations are not detected.* You will 
be too wise to take measure of the future from their reports : 
you will rather judge from what able men such as the Athenians 
are likely to do. Be assured that they will never leave behind 
them the Peloponnesians in menacing attitude, to come hither 
and court a fresh war not less formidable : indeed I think they 
account themselves lucky that w’c with our powerful cities have 
never come across to attack them. And if they should come, 
as it is pretended — they w:ll find Sicily a more formidable foe 
than Peloponnesus : nay, (jur own city alone will be a match for 
twice the force which they can bring across. The Athenians, 

i Thucyd. vi. 35. J* aurols ^AOrjyaySpas, ts t€ wpotrrdrrjs 

Kal ry wap^yri Ti^aiiraTo? rois woWoit, iK^yf toic15#, \c. 

The position .xscrihed here lo Athcn.i^oras seems to be the same as that 
whieh IS assigned to Kleon at Athens — diK^p firfuaywyhs kut* fKtlyoy Thy 
Xpltvov tiv #fal Ty xiBayunaros^ X:c. (iv. 2 1). 

Neither wpocrrdrrfr, nor Sv^ayufyls, denotes any express functions, 

or titular office (see the note of Dr. Arimld) — at least in these places. It is 
possible that there may iiave been some Grecian town constitutions, in which 
there was an office t>caring such title ; but this is a point which cannot be 
affirmed. Nor would the words xpo(Trd.rr\t always imply an equal 

degree of power : the person so designated might have more j>owcr in 
one town than in another. Thus in Megara (iv. 67) it seems that the 
oligarchical party had recently been banished : the leaders of the popular 
party had IxM ome the most influential men in the city. See also iii. 70 — 
reithias at Korkyra. 

* Thucyd. vi. 36-40. I give the sulistancc of wliat is asc:ril:)cd to 
Athenagoras by Thucydides, without binding myself lo the words. 

^ Thucyd. vi. 36. rour 5 ’ kyyiKKovrai rd roiavra Kcd vtpi<p6fiovs ufidt 
woiovyrai r^i /ity r6\^7js ov $avpud(w, Si d^vytffias, ii otoyrai tyhifKai 
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knowing all this well enough, mind their own business; 
in spite of all the fictions which men on this side of the 
water conjure up, and which they have already tried^ often 
before, sometimes even worse than on the present occasion, in 
order to terrify you and get themselves nominated to the chief 
posts.* One of these days, I fear they may even succeed, from 
our want of precautions beforehand. Such intrigues leave but 
short moments of tranquillity to our city : they condemn it to an 
intestine discord worse than foreign war, and have sometimes 
betrayed it even to despots and usurpers. However, if you will 
listen to me, I will try and prevent anything of this sort at pre- 
sent ; by simple persuasion to you — by chastisement to these 
conspirators — and by watchful denunciation of the oligarchical 
party generally. Let me ask, indeed, what is it that you 
younger nobles covet? To get into command at your early 
age? The law forbids you, because you are yet incompetent. 
Or do you wish not to be under equal laws with the many ? 
But how can you pretend that citizens of the same city should 
not have the same rights ? Some one will tell me * that demo- 

^ Thuqrd. vi. 38. *AXXk raCra, &irw9p iyit oX t# *A$rivtuot 
rk airrfiv, oW tn nal Miydt iySpft o(kt 

o(h9 Ir y9y6pLwa^ Koy&woiovcty, O^i iyk yvy wpc^oy, 1 

Kiyoii yt r«cor<rS€, ical In roitrvy KOKOvpyoriootSf fi ipyots, $ovKofi4yovs 
KormwAit^arras rh 6fi4r0poy ainohs rri$ vdXfott kpxf^y> Kol 5l9oi«ca 

pLfiwart wo\\k w^ipwvrtt iro) KwropBi^ffuffiy^ &c. 

* Thucyd. vi. 39. ni krj^Kparlay oCrt (vytrby oIt' ftroy ilyai, 

roift 5* fYovTttf rk icol kpx^ty Ipicrra 0t\r(<rrovs. *Eyk 94 

wpAra pAP kiifjLoy ^ifiiray wvo/i«i(r#cu» kXiyapxiay 9t fi4pof fwitra, ^6\a§cas 
pby kplcrovs tlyai rout wAovcriovt, $ovKtv<rai 5* ky 

fiiKntrra robs (wrrobs, Kpimt 8* kKob<rayTas kpiorra robs woWobs* teal 
ravrm SfAolws $cal park p^pri iced (bfiwayra iy 9rifiOKparl^ Icofioipoiy, 

Dr. Arnold translates ^uXoitaf xp^pir^y — “having the care of the public 
purse ” — as if it were ^vkayas rAy bripocrltioy xp^f^'rwy. But it seems to me 
that the words carry a larger sense, and refer to the private property of these 
rich men, not to their functions as keepers of what was collated hrom taxa- 
tion or tribute. Looking at a rich man from the point of view of the public, 
he is guardian of his own property until the necessities of the state require 
that he should spend more or less of it for the public defence or ben^t : in 
the interim, he enjoys it as he pleases, but he will for his own interest take 
care that the property does not perish (compare vi, 9). This is the service 
which he renaers, qsMitnus ruh nian^ to the state : he may also serve it in 
other ways, but that would be by means of his persona] qualities : thus he 
may, for example, be intelligent as well as rich {Ivyrbs as well as vXot^o’iof), 
ana then he may serve the state as c^^sselUr^ihe second of the two 
cat^ories named by Athen^ras. What that orator is here negativing 
is, the better title and superior fitness of the rich to exercise command — 
which was the claim put forward in their behalf. And he goes on to 
indicate what is their rttil position and service in a democracy ; that they 
are to enjoy the revenue, and preserve the capiul, of their we^th, subject 
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cracy is neither intelligent nor just, and that the rich are the 
persons best fitted to command. But I affirm, first, that the 
people are the sum total, and the oligarchy merely a fraction ; 
next, that rich men are the best trustees of the aggregate wealth 
existing in the community — intelligent men, the best counsellors 
— and the multitude, the best qualified for hearing and deciding 
after such advice. In a democracy, these functions, one and 
all, find their proper place. But oligarchy, though imposing on 
the multitude a full participation in all ha/uirds, is not content 
even with an exorbitant share in the public advantages, but 
grasps and monopolises the whole for itself.^ This is just what 
you young and powerful men are aiming at, though you will 
never be able to keep it permanently in a city such as Syra- 
cuse. Be taught by me — or at least alter your views, and 
devote yourselves to the public advantage of our common city. 
Desist from practising, by reports such as these, upon the belief 
of men who know you too well to be dui>ed. If even there be 
any truth in what you say— and if the Athenians do come— our 
city will repel them in a manner worthy of her reputation. She 
will not take you at your word, and choose commanders, in 
order to put the yoke upon her own neck. She will look for 
herself— construe your communications for what they really 
mean — and instead of suffering you to talk her out of her free 
government, will take effective precautions for maintaining it 
against you.'' 

Immediately after this vehement speech from Athenagoras, 
one of the Strategi who presided in the assembly interposed ; 
permitting no one else to speak, and abruptly closing the 
assembly, with these few words : — “ We generals deprecate this 

to demands for public purposes when necessary — but not to expect com- 
mand, unless they are personally competent. Properly speaking, that 
which he here aftirms is true of the small lots of property taken in the 
mass, as well as of the large, and is one of the grounds of defence of 
private property against communism. But the rich man’s property is an 
appreciable item to the state, individually taken : moreover, nc is perpetu- 
ally raising unjust pretensions to political power, so that it Womes 
necessary to derine how much he is really entitled to. 

A passage in the financial oration ot Demosthenes — wtpl 
(p. 185, c. 0) will illustrate what has been here said— Afi rolyvw vfiai rlAXa 
mLptUTHMvdroffBar rk Zh vvv roks ircrnffi^roi/t • 

obZofiov ykp 4y koXXIovi <Tw(oivro rp ir<fA«i 4ki^ 94 waZ* 6 Moipbt •(rot 
T^rt ikSyro^y tlffifxp^yruy aOriy Aafifidytiy. 

^ Thucyd. vi. 39 . *OXtyapx(a 9t ruv fity KiyZvyoty roh woXKoif furaZlZwiri^ 
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interchange of personal vituperation, and trust that the hearers 
present will not suffer themselves to be biassed by it. ^t us 
rather take care, in reference to the reports just communicated, 
that we be one and all in a condition to repel the invader. And 
even should the necessity not arise, there is no harm in 
strengthening our public force with horses, arms, and the other 
muniments of war. We generals shall take upon ourselves the 
care and supervision of these matters, as well as of the missions 
to neighbouring cities, for procuring information and for other 
objects. We have indeed already busied ourselves for the 
purpose, and we shall keep you informed of what we 
learn.” 

The language of Athenagoras, indicating much virulence of 
party-feeling, lets us somewhat into the real working of politics 
among the Syracusan democracy. Athenagoras at Syracuse 
was like Kleon at Athens — the popular orator of the city. But 
he was by no means the most influential person, nor had he the 
principal direction of public affairs. Executive and magisterial 
functions belonged chiefly to Hermokrates and his partisans, 
the opponents of Athenagoras. Hermokrates has already ap- 

E eared as taking the lead at the congress of Gela nine years 
efore, and will be seen throughout the coming period almost 
constantly in the same position ; while the political rank of 
Athenagoras is more analogous to that which we should call a 
leader of opposition — a function of course suspended under 
pressing danger, so that we hear of him no more. At Athens 
as at Syracuse, the men who got the real power, and handled 
the force and treasures of the state, were chiefly of the rich 
families — often of oligarchical sentiments, acquiescing in the 
democracy as an uncomfortable necessity, and continually open 
to be solicited by friends or kinsmen to conspire against it. 
Their proceedings were doubtless always liable to the scrutiny, 
and their persons to the animadversion, of the public assembly : 
hence arose the influence of the demagogue, such as Athen- 
agoras and Kleon — the bad side of whose character is so 
constantly kept before the readers of Grecian history. By what- 
ever disparaging epithets such character may be surrounded, it 
is in reality the distinguishing feature of a free government 
under all its forms — whether constitutional monarchy or demo- 
cracy. By the side of the real political actors, who hold prin- 
cipal office and wield personal power, there are alwa)'S abundant 
censors and critics — some better, others worse, in respect of 
honesty, candour, wisdom, or rhetoric — the most distinguished 
of whom acquires considerable importance, though holding a 
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function essentially inferior to that of the authorised magistrate 
or general. 

We observe here, that Athenagoras, far from being inclined 
to push the city into war, is averse to it even beyond reasonable 
limit ; and denounces it as the interested policy of the oligar* 
chical party. This may show how little it was any constant in- 
terest or policy on the part of the persons called Demagogues, 
to involve their city in unnecessary war ; a charge which has 
been frequently advanced against them, because it so happens, 
that Kleon, in the first half of the Peloponnesian war, discoun- 
tenanced the propositions of peace between Athens and Sparta. 
We see by the harangue of Athenagoras that the oligarchical 
party were the usual promoters of war ; a fact which we should 
naturally expect, seeing that the rich and great, in most com- 
munities, have accounted the pursuit of military glory more 
conformable to their dignity than any other career. At Syra- 
cuse, the ascendency of Hermokrates was much increased by 
the invasion of the Athenians — while Athenagoras does not 
again appear. The latter was egregiously mistaken in his anti- 
cipations respecting the conduct of Athens, though right in 
his judgement respecting her true political interest. But it is 
very unsafe to assume that nations will always pursue their 
true political interest, where present temptations of ambition 
or vanity intervene. Positive information was in this instance 
a surer guide than speculations d priori founded upon 
the probable policy of Athens. But that the imputations 
advanced by Athenagoras against the oligarchical youth, of 
promoting military organisation with a view to their own 
separate interest, were not visionary — may be seen by the 
analogous case of Argos, two or three years before. The 
democracy of Argos, contemplating a more warlike and aggres- 
sive policy, had been persuaded to organise and train the select 
regiment of One Thousand hoplites, chosen from the oligar- 
chical youth ; within three years, this regiment subverted the 
democratical constitution.* Now the persons, respecting whose 
designs Athenagoras expresses so much apprehension, were 
exactly the class at Syracuse corresponding to the select 
Thousand at Argos. 

The political views, proclaimed in this remarkable speech, 
are deserving of attention, though we cannot fully understand 
it without having before us those speeches to which it replies. 
Not only is democratical constitution forcibly contrasted with 
oligarchy, but the separate places which it assigns to wealth, 
* See above chap. Ivi. 
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intelligence, and multitude, are laid down with a distinctness 
not unworthy of Aristotle. 

Even before the debate here adverted to, the Syracusan 
generals had evidently acted upon views more nearly approach- 
ing to those of Hermokrates than to those of Athenagoras. 
Already alive to the danger, and apprised by their scouts when 
the Athenian armament was passing from Korkyra to Rhegium, 
they pushed their preparations with the utmost activity ; dis- 
tributing garrisons and sending envoys among their Sikel 
dependencies, while the force within the city was mustered 
and placed under all the conditions of war.^ 

The halt of the Athenians at Rhegium afforded increased 
leisure for such equipment. That halt was prolonged for more 
than one reason. In the first place, Nikias and his colleagues 
wished to negotiate with the Rhegines, as well as to haul ashore 
and clean their ships : next, they awaited the return of the 
three scout-ships from Egesta : lastly, they had as yet formed 
no plan of action in Sicily. 

The ships from Egesta returned with disheartening news. 
Inst^d of the abundant wealth which had been held forth as 
existing in that town, and upon which the resolutions of the 
Athenians as to Sicilian operations had been mainly grounded 
—it turned out that no more than thirty talents in all could be 
produced. What was yet worse, the elaborate fraud, whereby 
the Egestseans had duped the commissioners on their first visit, 
was now exposed ; and these commissioners, on returning to 
Rhegium from their second visit, were condemned to the mortifi- 
cation of proclaiming their own credulity, under severe taunts 
and reproaches from the army. Disappointed in the source 
from whence they had calculated on obtaining money— for it 
appears that both Alkibiades and Lamachus had sincerely relied 
on the pecuniary resources of Egesta, though Nikias was always 
mistrustful — the generals now discussed their plan of action. 

Nikias— availing himself of the fraudulent conduct on the 
pwt of the Egestrean allies, now become palpable— wished to 
circumscribe his range of operations within the rigorous letter 
of the vote which the Athenian assembly had passed. He 
proposed to sail at once against Selinus; then, formally to 
require the Egestjeans to provide the means of maintaining the 
armament, or, at least, of maintaining those sixty triremes 
which they themselves had solicited. Since this requisition 
would not be realised, he would only tarry long enough to 
obtain from the Selinuntines some tolerable terms of accommo- 

* Thucyd. vL 45. 
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d&tion with EgesU, and then return home ; exhibiting, as they 
sailed along, to all the maritime cities, this great display of 
Athenian naval force. And while he would be ready to proftC 
by any opportunity which accident might present for serving 
the Lrontines or establishing new alliances, he strongly depre- 
cated any prolonged stay in the island for speculative cnterpnses 
— all at the cost of Athens.* 

Against this scheme Alkibiad^s protested, as narrow, timid, 
and disgraceful to the prodigious force with which they had 
been entrusted. He proposed to begin by opening n^otiations 
with all the other Sicilian Greeks — especially Messing, con- 
venient both as harbour for their fleet and as base of their 
military operations— to prevail upon them to co-operate against 
Syracuse and Selinus. With the same view, he recommended 
establishing relations with the Sikels of the interior, in order 
to detach such of them as were subjects of Syracuse, as well as 
to ensure supplies of provisions. As soon as it had been thus 
ascertained what extent of foreign aid might be looked for, he 
would open direct attack forthwith against Syracuse and Selinus ; 
unless indeed the former should consent to re-establish 
Leontini, and the latter to come to terms with Egesta.* 

Lamachus, delivering his opinion last, dissented from both 
his colleagues. He advised, that they should proceed at once, 
without any delay, to attack Syracuse, and fight their battle 
under its walls. The Syracusans (he urged) were now in 
terror and only half-prepared for defence. Many of their 
citizens, and much property, would be found still lingering 
throughout the neighbouring lands, not yet removed within the 
walls — and might thus be seized for the subsistence of their 
army ; • while the deserted town and harbour of Megara, very 
near to Syracuse both by land and by sea, might be occupied 
by the fleet as a naval station. The imposing and intimidat- 
ing effect of the armament, not less than its real efficiency, was 
now at the maximum, immediately after its arrival. If ad- 
vantage were taken of this first impression to take an instant 
blow at their principal enemy, the Syracusans would be found 
destitute of the courage, not less than of the means, to resist : 
but the longer such attack was delayed, the more this first 
impression of dismay would be effaced, giving place to a 
reactionary sentiment of indifference and even contempt, when 

* Thucyd. vi. 47 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 14. 

* Thucyd. vi. 48. OSrut fjSri ivptucoivats «tol Stktyovyrt 4wix*tp*‘*t 
ftil ftiif 'Zytrrraion (vfi$ait/w<rty, ol 8i Atayrfvovt fStri KaraiK((*ty. 

* Compare iv. 104 — describing the surprise of Amphipolis by Brasidai. 
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the much-dreaded armament was seen to accomplish little or 
nothing. As for the other Sicilian cities, nothing would 
contribute so much to determine their immediate adhesion, as 
successful operations against Syracuse.* 

But Lamachus found no favour with either of the other two, 
and being thus compelled to choose between the plans of 
Alkibiad^s and Nikias, gave his support to that of the former — 
which was the mean term of the three. There can be no 
doubt — as far as it is becoming to pronounce respecting that 
which never reached execution — that the plan of Lamachus 
was far the best and most judicious ; at first sight indeed the 
most daring, but intrinsically the safest, easiest, and speediest, 
that could be suggested. For undoubtedly the siege and 
capture of Syracuse was the one enterprise indispensable 
towards the promotion of Athenian views in Sicily, The 
sooner that was commenced, the more easily it would be 
accomplished : and its difficulties were in many ways aggra- 
vated, in no way abated, by those preliminary precautions upon 
which Alkibiadfis insisted. Anything like delay tended fear- 
fully to impair the efficiency, real as well as reputed, of an ancient 
aggressive armament, and to animate as well as to strengthen 
those who stood on the defensive — a point on which we shall 
find painful evidence presently. The advice of Lamachus, 
alike soldier-like and far-sighted, would probably have been 
approved and executed either by Brasidas or by Demosthenes ; 
while the dilatory policy still advocated by Alkibiad^s, even 
after the suggestion of Lamachus had been started, tends to 
show that if he was superior in military energy to one of his 
colleagues, he was not less inferior to the other. Indeed, when 
we find him talking of besieging Syracuse, unless the Syracusans 
would consent to the re-establishment of Leontini — it seems 
probable that he had not yet made up his mind peremptorily 
to besiege the city at all ; a fact completely at variance with 
those unbounded hopes of conquest which he is reported as 
having conceived even at Athens. It is possible that he may 
have thought it impolitic to contradict too abruptly the 
tendencies of Nikias, who, anxious as he was chiefly to find 
some pretext for carrying back his troops unharmed, might 
account the proposition of Lamachus too desperate even to be 
discussed. Unfortunately, the latter, though the ablest soldier 
of the three, was a poor man, of no political position, and 
little influence among the hoplites. Had he possessed, along 
with his own straightforward military energy, the wealth and 

* Thucyd. vi, 49. 
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family ascendency of either of his colleagues, the achievements 
as well as the fate of this splendid armament would have been 
entirely altered, and the Athenians would have entered 
Syracuse, not as prisoners, but as conquerors. 

Alkibiad^s, as soon as his plan had become adopted by 
means of the approval of Lamachus, sailed across the strait in 
his own trireme from Rhegium to Mess^ni. Though admitted 
personally into the city and allowed to address the public 
assembly, he could not induce them to conclude any alliance, 
or to admit the armament to anything beyond a market of 
provisions without the walls. He accordingly returned back 
to Rhegium, from whence he and one of his colleagues 
immediately departed with sixty triremes for Naxos. The 
Naxians cordially received the armament, which then steered 
southward along the coast of Sicily to Katana. In the latter 
place the leading men and the general sentiment were at this 
time favourable to Syracuse, so that the Athenians, finding 
admittance refused, were compelled to sail farther southward, 
and take their night-station at the mouth of the river Terias. 
On the ensuing day they made sail with their ships in single 
column immediately in front of Syracuse itself, while an 
advanced squadron of ten triremes were even despatched into 
the Great Harbour, south of the town, for the purpose of 
surveying on this side the city with its docks and fortifications, 
and for the further purpose of proclaiming from shipboard by 
the voice of the herald, — “The Leontines now in Syracuse 
are hereby invited to come forth without apprehension and 
join their friends and benefactors, the Athenians.” After this 
empty display, they returned back to Katana.^ 

We may remark that this proceeding was completely at 
variance with the judicious recommendation of I..amachus. It 
tended to familiarise the Syracusans with the sight of the 
armament piece-meal, without any instant action — and thus to 
abate in their minds the terror-striking impression of its first 
arrival. 

At Katana, Alkibiadds personally was admitted into the town, 
and allowed to open his case before the public assembly, as 
he had been at MessSnl. Accident alone enabled him to 
carry his point — for the general opinion was averse to his 
propositioits. While most of the citizens were in the assembly 
listening to his discourse, some Athenian soldiers without, 
observing a postem-gate carelessly guarded, broke it open, 
Sind showed themselves in the market-place. The town was 

* Thucyd. vi, 50. 
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thus in the power of the Athenians, so that the leading men 
who were friends of Syracuse thought themselves lucky to 
escape in safety, while the general assembly came to a 
resolution accepting the alliance proposed by Alkibiades.> 
The whole Athenian armament was now conducted from 
Rhegium to Katana, which was established as head-quarters. 
Intimation was further received from a party at Kamarina, that 
the city might be induced to join them, if the armament 
showed itself : accordingly the whole armament proceeded 
thither, and took moorings off the shore, while a herald was 
sent up to the city. But the Kamarinseans declined to admit 
the army, and declared that they would abide by the existing 
treaty j which bound them to receive at any time one single 
ship — but no more, unless they themselves should ask for it. 
The Athenians were therefore obliged to return to Katana. 
Passing by Syracuse both going and returning, they ascertained 
the falsehood of a report that the Syracusans were putting a 
naval force afloat; moreover they landed near the city and 
ravaged some of the neighbouring lands. The Syracusan 
cavalry and light troops soon appeared, and a skirmish with 
trifling loss ensued, before the invaders retired to their ships * 
— the first blood shed in this important struggle, and again at 
variance with the advice of Lamachus. 

Serious news awaited them on their return to Katana. They 
found the public ceremonial trireme, called the Salaminian, 
just arrived from Athens — the bearer of a formal resolution of 
the assembly, requiring Alkibiad^s to come home and stand 
his trial for various alleged matters of irreligion combined with 
treasonable purposes. A few other citizens specified by name 
were commanded to come along with him under the same 
charge; but the trierarch of the Salaminian was especially 
directed to serve him only with the summons, without any 
guard or coercion, so that he might return home in his own 
trireme.* 

This summons, pregnant with momentous results both to 
Athens and to her enemies, arose out of the mutilation of 
the Herm« (described a few pages back) and the inquiries 
instituted ifito the authorship of that deed, since the departure 
of the armament. The extensive and anxious sympathies 
connected with so large a body of departing citizens, combined 

Polyicnus (i. 40, 4) treats this acquisition of Katana as the result, not 
of accident, but of a preconcerted plot I follow the account as riven by 
Thuwdid^s. ' 

* Thucyd. vi. 5a. * Thucyd. vL 53-61. 
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with the solemnity of the scene itself, had for the moment 
suspended the alarm caused by that sacrilege. But it speedily 
revived, and the people could not rest without finding out by 
whom the deed had been done. Considerable rewards, looo 
and even 10,000 drachms, were proclaimed to informers ; of 
whom others soon appeared, in addition to the slave Andro- 
machus before mentioned. A metic named Teukrus had fled 
from Athens, shortly after the event, to Megara, from whence 
he sent intimation to the senate at Athens that he had himself 
been a party concerned in the recent sacrilege concerning the 
mysteries, as well as cognisant of the mutilation of the Hermae 
— and that if impunity were guaranteed to him, he would come 
back and give full information. A vote of the senate was 
immediately passed to invite him. He denounced by name 
eleven persons as having been concerned, jointly with himself, 
in the mock-celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries ; and 
eighteen different persons, himself not being one, as the 
violators of the Hermae. A woman named Agarist£, daughter 
of Alkmaeonides — these names besjjeak her ^reat rank and 
family in the city — deposed further that Alkibiad£s, Axiochus, 
and Adeimantus, had gone through a parody of the mysteries 
in a similar manner in the house of Charmid 6 s. And lastly 
Lydus, slave of a citizen named Pherekles, stated that the like 
scene had been enacted in the house of his master in the deme 
Thimakus — giving the names of the parties present, one of 
whom (though asleep and unconscious of what was passing) he 
stated to be Leogoras, the father of Andokid^s.' 

Of the parties named in these different depositions, the 
greater number seem to have fled from the city at once ; but 
all who remained were put into prison to stand future trial.* 

* Andokid£s de Mysteriis, sect. 14, 15, 35. In reference to the deposition 
of Aearist6, Andokides again includes Alkibiadfs among those who fled 
into Wiishment in consequence of it. Unless we are to suppose another 
Alkibiad^s, not the general in Sicily — this statement cannot be true. There 
was another Alkibiad^s, of the deme Phegus : but Andokides in mentioning 
him afterwards (sect. 65), specifies his deme. He was cousin of Alkibiad€s, 
and was in exile at the same time with him (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13). 

• Andokides (sect. 1 3-34) affirms that some of the persons, accus^ by 
Teukrus as mutilators of the Hermaj, were put to death uprin his dep^ition. 
But I contest his accuracy on this point. For Thucydides recognises no 
one as having been put to death except those against whom Andokides 
himself informed (see vi. 27, 53, 61). He dwells particularly upon the 
number of persons, and persons of excellent character, imprisoned on 
suspicion ; but he mentions none as having been put to death except 
those against whom Andokides gave testimony. He describes it as a great 
harshness, and as an extraordinary proof of the reigning excitement, that 
the Athenians should have detained $0 many persons upon suspicion on the 
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The informers received the promised rewards, after some 
debate as to the parties entitled to receive the reward ; for 
Pythonikus, the citizen who had produced the slave Andro- 
machus, pretended to the first claim, while AndroklSs, one of 
the senators, contended that the senate collectively ought to 
receive* the money — a strange pretension, which we do not 
know how he justified. At last however, at the time of the 
Panathenaic festival, Andromachus the slave received the first 
reward of io,ooo drachms — Teukrus the metic, the second 
reward of looo drachms. 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the first con- 
sideration in the city, were thus either lying in prison or had 
fled into exile. But the alarm, the agony, and the suspicion, 
in the public mind, went on increasing rather than diminishing. 
The information hitherto received had been all partial, and 
with the exception of Agaristd, all the informants had been 
either slaves or metics, not citizens ; while Teukrus, the only 
one among them who had stated anything respecting the 
mutilation of the Hermae, did not profess to be a party con- 
cerned, or to know all those who were.* The people had 
heard only a succession of disclosures — all attesting a frequency 
of irreligious acts, calculated to insult and banish the local gods 
who protected their country and constitution — all indicating 
that there were many powerful citizens bent on prosecuting 
such designs, interpreted as treasonable — yet none communi- 
cating any full or satisfactory idea of the Hermokopid plot, of 

evidence of informers not entitled to credence. But he would not have 
specified this detention as extraordinary harshness, if the Athenians had 
gone so far as to put individuals to death upon the same evidence. Besides, 
to put these men to death would have defeated their own object— the full 
s™ ^t'tire disclosure of the plot and the conspirators. The ignorance in 
whiim they were of their internal enemies, was among the most agonising of 
all their sentiments ; and to put any prisoner to death until they arrived, or 

believed themselves to have arrived, at the knowledge of the whole would 

tend so far to bar their own chance of obtaining evidence — 6 Si Srinot 6 riv 
ASrivalui' hvfiwot XafiAv, i,s y«T«, ri acupis, koI Stiyiif wotoiiuy^i wpir*oov 
•i Tovr iwiffovXtvoyrat trtpuy rf wKiiStt /iJ| tfiroi^ai, &c. 

W^smuth says (p. 194)— “The bloodthirsty dispositions of the people 
DM been excited by the previous murders : the greater the numter of 
victims to be slaughtered, the better were the people pleased,” &c. This 
a an inaccuracy quite in harmony with the general spirit of his narrative. 
It IS contradicted, implicitly, by the very words of Thucydid& which he 
transcribes in his note io8. 

' Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 27-28. icol 'AvdpoKX^s rijf 0 ov\fit. 

* Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36. It seems that Diogn^his, who had been 
commissioner of inquiry at the time when Pythonikus presented the first 
information of the slave Andromachus, was himself among the parties 
denounced by Teukrus (And. de Myst. sect. 14, 15), 
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the real conspirators, or of their further purposes. The enemy 
was among themselves, yet they knew not where to lay hands 
upon him. Amidst the gloomy terrors, political blended with 
religious, which distracted their minds, all the ancient stories 
of the last and worst oppressions of the Peisistratid despots, 
ninety-five years before, became again revived. Some new 
despots, they knew not who, seemed on the point of occupying 
the acropolis. To detect the real conspirators, was the only 
way of procuring respite from this melancholy paroxysm : for 
which purpose the people were willing to welcome questionable 
witnesses, and to imprison on suspicion citizens of the best 
character, until the truth could be ascertained.* 

The public distraction was aggravated by Peisander and 
Chariklls, who acted as commissioners of investigation ; furious 
and unprincipled politicians,* at that time professing exaggerated 
attachment to the democratical constitution, though we shall 
find both of them hereafter among the most unscrupulous 
agents in its subversion. These men loudly proclaimed that 
the facts disclosed indicated the band of Hermokopid con- 
spirators to be numerous, with an ulterior design of si)eedily 
putting down the democracy. They insisted on pressing their 
investigations until full discovery should be attained. And the 
sentiment of the people, collectively taken, responded to this 
stimulus ; though individually, every man was so afraid of 
becoming himself the next victim arrested, that when the 
herald convoked the senate for the purpose of receiving 
informations, the crowd in the market- place straightway dis- 
persed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery, that a new 
informer appeared, Diokleidfis — who professed to communicate 
some material facts connected with the mutilation of the 
Hermae, affirming that the authors of it were three hundred in 
number. He recounted that on the night on which that 
incident occurred, he started from Athens to go to the mines 
of Paureion; wherein he had a slave working on hire, on 
whose account he was to receive pay. It was full moon, and 
the night was so bright that he began his journey, mistaking it 

* Thucyd. vL 53-60. *4 Jo»t»^forr#i rovs firtwrit, kKKk wdyrat 

iwkrrwt wovrtpitv kvSpiiwtty wlorty wivu rip 

woKirip (vWoftfidpoPTtt Koriiovr, vyoifttpoi tlvai 

rh wpayfta koI tipttp, Stk urtpvrov ropiiplcar ripk Kol xpriorhp ioKovpra •Ii'oi 
airt^kt'Ta MXtyrrop ita^vytlp, . . . 

. . . ttu'hp wtMifupot, tl Tout Jwi 0 ov\*voprat tr^ip r^ uki 

(IirM-rai . . . 

* Andokid. de Myst. lect. 36. 
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for day-break.* On reaching the propylaeutn of the temple of 
Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 300 in number descend- 
ing from the Odeon towards the public theatre. Being alarmed 
at such an unexpected sight, he concealed himself behind a 
pillar, from whence he had leisure to contemplate this body of 
men, who stood for some time conversing together, in groups 
of fifteen or twenty each, and then dispersed. The moon was 
so bright that he could discern the faces of most of them. As 
soon as they had dispersed, he pursued his walk to Laureion, 
from whence he returned next day and learnt to his surprise 
that during the night the Hermae had been mutilated ; also 
that commissioners of inquiry had been named, and the 
reward of 10,000 drachms proclaimed for information. Im- 
pressed at once with the belief, that the nocturnal crowd whom 
he had seen were authors of the deed, and happening soon 
afterwards to see one of them, Euphemus, sitting in the work- 
shop of a brazier — he took him aside to the neighbouring 
temple of Hephajstus, where he mentioned in confidence that 
he had seen the party at work and could denounce them, — but 
that he preferred being paid for silence, instead of giving 
information and incurring private enmities. Euphemus thanked 
him for the warning, desiring him to come next day to the 
house of I..eogoras and his son Andokides, where he would see 
them as well as the other parties concerned. Andokidfis and 
the rest offered to him, under solemn covenant, the sum of 

* Plutarch (Alkib. c. 20) and Diodorus (xiii. 2) assert that this testimony 
was glaringly false, since on the night in question it was new moon, I 
mesume, at least, that the remark of Diodorus refers to the deposition of 
Diokleid^s, though he never mentions the name of the latter, and even 
describes the dep>osition referred to adth many material variations as 
compared with Andokid^. Plutarch’s observation certainly refers to 
Dioklcid^s, whose deposition (he says), affirming that he had seen and 
distinguished the persons in question by the light of the moon, on a night 
when it was new moon, shocked all sensible men, but produced no effect 
upon the blind fury of the people. Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterth. vol. 
U. ch. viii, p. 194) copies Uus remark from Plutarch. 

I disbelieve altogetner the assertion that it was new moon on that night. 
Andokid^ gives in great detail the deposition of Diokleid^s, with a strong 
wish to show that it false and perfidiously got up. But he nowhere 
mentions the fact that it was nezv moon on the night in question— though if 
we read his report and his comments upon the deposition of Diokleid^j we 
shall see that he never could have omitted such a means of discrediting the 
whole tale, if the fact had been so (Andokid. de Myster. sect. 37-43). 
Besides, it requires veip' good positive evidence to make us believe, that 
a suborned informer, giving hu deposition not long after one of the most 
memorable nights that ever passed at Athens, would be so clumsy as to 
make particular reference to the circumstance that it was fitll moon (cZroi 
Si woraiAifi'av}, if it had really been new moon. 
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two talents (or 1 3,000 drachms, thus overbidding the reward of 
10,000 drachms proclaimed by the senate to any truth>telling 
informer) with admission to a partnership in the benefits of 
their conspiracy, supposing that it should succeed. Upon his 
reply that he would consider the proposition, they desired him 
to meet them at the house of Kallias son of T£iekl£s, brother- 
in-law of Andokid£s: which meeting accordingly took place, 
and a solemn bargain was concluded in the acropolis. Ando- 
kid£s and his friends engaged to pay the two talents to 
DiokleidSs at the beginning of the ensuing month, as the price 
of his silence. But since this engagement was never performed, 
Diokleid^s came with his information to the senate.* 

Such (according to the report of Andokidfis) was the story of 
this informer, which he concluded by designating forty-two 
individuals, out of the three hundred whom he had seem The 
first names whom he specified were those of Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, two senators actually sitting among his audience. 
Next came the remaining forty, among whom were Andokid^s 
and many of his nearest relatives — his father Leogoras, his first 
or second cousins and brother-in-law, Charmid^s, Taureas, 
Nisseus, Kallias son of Alkmteon, Phrynichus, Eukratfis (brother 
of Nikias the commander in Sicily) and Kritias. But as there 
were a still greater number of names (assuming the total of 
three hundred to be correct) which Diokleid^s was unable to 
specify, the commissioner Peisander proposed that Mantitheus 
and Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, in order 
to force them to disclose their accomplices ; the Psephism 
passed in the archonship of Skamandrius, whereby it was 
unlawful to apply the torture to any free Athenian, being first 
abrogated. Illegal, not less than cruel, as this proposition was, 
the senate at first received it with favour. But Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, casting themselves as suppliants upon the altar in 
the senate-house, pleaded so strenuously for their rights as 
citizens, to be allowed to put in bail and stand trial before the 
Dikastery, that this was at last granted.^ No sooner had they 

* Andokid. de Myster. sect. 37-42. 

* Considering the extreme alarm which then pervaded the Athenian 
mind, and their conviction that there were traitors among themselves whom 
yet they could not identify — it is to be noted as remarkable that they 
resisted the proposition of their commissioners for applying torture. We 
must recollect that the Athenians admitted the principle dL the torture, as a 
{ood mode of eliciting truth as well as of testing depositions — for they 
applied it often to the testimony of slaves — sometimes apparently to that of 
metics. Their attachment to the established law, which forbade the appli- 
aition of it to citizens, must have been very great, to enable them to resist 
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provided their sureties, than they broke their covenant, mounted 
their horses and deserted to the enemy ; without any re^rd to 
their sureties, who were exposed by law to the same trial and 
the same penalties as would have overtaken the offenders 
themselves. This sudden flight, together with the news that 
a Boeotian force was assemWed on the borders of Attica, 
exasperated still further the frantic terror of the public mind. 
The senate at once took quiet measures for seizing and im- 
prisoning all the remaining forty whose names had been 
denounced ; while by concert with the Strategi, all the citizens 
were put under arms — those who dwelt in the city, mustering 
in the market-place — those in and near the long walls, in the 
Theseium — those in Peiraeus, in the square called the market- 
place of Hippodamus. Even the horsemen of the city were 
convoked by sound of trumpet in the sacred precinct of the 
Anakeion. The senate itself remained all night in the acropolis, 
except the Prytanes (or fifty senators of the presiding tribe) 
who passed the night in the public building called the Tholus. 

the great, special and immediate temptation to apply it in this case to 
Mantitheus and Aphepsion, if only by way of exception. 

The application of torture to witnesses and suspected persons, handed 
down from the Roman law, was in like manner recognised, and perv^ed 
nearly aU the criminal jurisprudence of Europe until the last century. I 
could wish to induce the reader, after having gone through the painful 
narrative of the proceedings of the Athenians concerning the mutilation 
of the llermae, to peruse by way of comparison the Storia della Colonna 
Infame by the eminent Alexander Manzoni, author of ‘ I Promessi Sposi.’ 
This little volume, including a republication of Verri’s * Osservazioni sulla 
Tortui^’ is full both of interest and instruction. It lays open the judicial 
enormities committed at Milan in 1630, while the terrible pestilence was 
raging there, by the examining judges and the senate, in order to get 
evidence against certain suspected persons called Untori; that is, men v^o 
were firmly believed by the whole population (with very few exceptions) to 
be causing and propagating the pestilence by means of certain ointment 
which they applied to the doors and walls of houses. Manzoni recounts 
with simple, eloquent, and impressive detail the incredible barbarity with 
which the official lawyers at Milan, under the authority of the senate, 
extort^, by force of torture, evidence against several persons, of having 
committed this imaginary and impossible crime. The persons thus con- 
victed were executed under horrible torments : the house of one of them 
(a barber named Mora) was pulled down, and a pillar with an inscription 
erected upon Ae site, to commemorate the deed. This pillar, the Colonna 
In/afne, remained standing in Milan until the close of the iSth century. 
The reader will understand, firom Manzoni’s narrative, the dwree to which 
public excitement uid alarm can operate to poison and barbanse the course 
of justice in a Christian city, without a taint of democracy, and with pro- 
fessional lawyers and judges to guide the whole procedure secretly as 

compared with a pagan city, ultra-democratical, where judicial procedure 
as well as decision was all oral, public, and multitudinous. 
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Eveiy man in Athens felt the terrible sense of an internal 
conspiracy on the point of breaking out, perhaps along with an 
invasion of the foreigner — prevented only by the timely dis- 
closure of DiokleidSs, who was hailed as the saviour of the 
city, and carried in procession to dinner at the Prytaneium.' 

Miserable as the condition of the city was generally, yet 
more miserable was that of the prisoners confined. Moreover, 
worse, in every way, was still to be looked for — since the 
Athenians would know neither peace nor patience until they 
could reach, by some means or other, the names of the undis- 
closed conspirators. The female relatives and children of 
Andokidds and his companions were by permission along with 
them in the prison, '•* aggravating by their tears and wailings the 
afliiction of the scene — when Charmid^s, one of the parties 
confined, addressed himself to Andokides as his cousin and 
friend, imploring him to make a voluntary disclosure of all 
that he knew, in order to preserve the lives of so many innocent 
persons his immediate kinsmen, as well as to rescue the city 
out of a feverish alarm not to be endured. “ You know (he 
said) all that passed about the mutilation of the Hermae, and 
your silence will now bring destruction not only upon yourself, 
but also upon your father and upon all of us; while if you 
inform whether you have been an actor in the .scene or not, 
you will obtain impunity for yourself and us, and at the same 
time soothe the terrors of the city.” Such instances on the 
part of Charmid^s,® aided by the supplications of the other 
prisoners present, overcame the reluctance of Andokides to 
become informer, and he next day made his disclosures to the 
senate. “ Euphilfitus (he said) was the chief author of the 
mutilation of the Hermae. He proposed the deed at a con- 
vivial party where I was present — but I denounced it in the 
strongest manner and refused all compliance. Presently I 
broke my collar-bone and injured my head, by a fall from a 
young horse, so badly as to be confined to my bed ; when 
Euphil^tus took the opportunity of my absence to assure the 
rest of the company falsely that I had consented, and that I 
had agreed to cut the Hermes near my paternal house, which 
the tribe A£geis have dedicated. Accordingly they executed 
the project while I was incapable of moving, without my 

> Andoktd. de Myst. sect. 41-46. 

* Andokid. de Myst sect. 48 : compare Lysias, Orat. xiii. coni. Agormt 
sect. 42. 

* Plutarch (Alkib. c. 21) states that the person who thus addressed himself 
to, and persuaded, Andokides, was namra Timxus. From whom he got 
the latter name, we do not know. 
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knowledge : they presumed that / would undertake the mutila. 
tion of this particular Hermfis — and you see that this is the 
only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. When the 
conspirators ascertained that I had not been a party, Euphi- 
Ifitus and Melfitus threatened me with a terrible revenge unless 
I observed silence : to which I replied that it was not I, but 
their own crime, which had brought them into danger.” 

Having recounted this tale (in substance) to the senate, 
Andokid£s tendered his slaves, both male and female, to be 
tortured, in order that they might confirm his story that he 
was in his bed and unable to leave it, on the night when the 
Hermae were mutilated. It appears that the torture was actually 
applied (according to the custom so cruelly frequent at Athens 
in the case of slaves), and that the senators thus became 
satisfied of the truth of what Andokid^s affirmed. He men- 
tioned twenty-two names of citizens as having been the 
mutilators of the Hermae. Eighteen of these names, including 
Euphil£tus and Mel&tus, had already been specified in the 
information of Teukrus ; the remaining four were, Panaetius, 
Diakritus, Lysistratus, and Chaeredemus — all of whom fled the 
instant that their names were mentioned, without waiting the 
chance of being arrested. As soon as the senate heard the 
story of Andokidfis, they proceeded to question Diokleidfes 
over again ; who confessed that he had given a false deposition, 
and begged for mercy, mentioning Alkibiadfis the Phegusian 
(a relative of the commander in Sicily) and Amiantus, as having 
suborned him to the crime. Both of them fled immediately 
on this revelation ; but Diokleid^s was detained, sent before 
the Dikastery for trial, and put to death.' 

The foregoing is the story which AndokidSs, in the oration 
De Mysteriis delivered between fifteen and twenty years after- 
wards, represented himself to have communicated to the senate 
at this perilous crisis. But it probably is not the story which 
he really did tell— certainly not that which his enemies repre- 
sented him as having told : least of all does it communicate 
the whole truth, or afford any satisfaction to such anxiety and 
alarm as are described to have been prevalent at the time. 
Nor does it accord with the brief intimation of Thucydidfis, who 
tells us that Andokid^s impeached himself along with others 
as participant in the mutilation.* Among the accomplices 

* The narrative, which I have here given in substance, is to be found in 
Andokid. de Myst. sect. 4S-66. 

* Thucyd. vi. 60. Kol i /uiv airds t« aaS* iauroS acal ear* 
A A AVI' ftrifvtt rb rir 'tpftmt', &C. 
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against whom he informed, his enemies affirmed that his 
own nearest relatives were included — though this latter state- 
ment is denied by himself. We may be sure, therefore, that 
the tale which Andoldd^s really told was something very 
different from what now stands in his oration. But what it 
really was, we cannot make out. Nor should we gain much, 
even if it could be made out — since even at the time neither 
Thucydidfis nor other intelligent critics could determine how 
far it was true. The mutilation of the Hermae remained to 
them always an unexplained mystery ; though they accounted 
Andokides the principal organiser.^ 

That which is at once most important and most incontestable, 
is the effect produced by the revelations of Andokides, true or 
false, on the public mind at Athens. He was a young man of 
rank and wealth in the city, belonging to the sacred family of 
the Kerykes — said to trace his pedigree to the hero Odysseus — 
and invested on a previous occasion with an important naval 
command ; whereas the preceding informers had been metics 
and slaves. Moreover he was making confession of his own 
guilt. Hence the people received his communications with 
implicit confidence. They were so delighted to have got to 
the bottom of the terrible mystery, that the public mind 
subsided from its furious terrors into comparative tranquillity. 
The citizens again began to think themselves in safety and to 
resume their habitual confidence in each other, while the 

To the same effect, sec the hostile oration of Lysias contra Andocidem, 
Or. Ti. sect. 36, 37, 51 : also Andokides himself, De Mystcriis, sect. 71 ; 
De Reditu, sect. 7. 

If we may believe the Pseudo- Plutarch (Vit X. Orator, p. 834), Ando- 
kidds had on a previous occasion been guilty of drunken irregularity and 
damaging a statue. 

^ Thuej^d. vi. 60. 4yrav6a iyawtffftrcu tfr rAr Zifwtp 

^SJicci atTivraros virb rHy rivoty cKrt 6 .pa irol rk 6 yTa 

firjvviraif tfrf irol 06 ’ iw* kpi<p 6 r 9 pa ykp rh kk ohMs otrt 

r 6 r€ oUrt W 9 p\ rwv kpa<rdyr<»y rh tpyop. 

If the statement of Andokides in the Oratio de Mystcriis b correct, the 
deposition oreviously given by Teukrus the metic must have been a true 
one ; thougn thb man b commonly denounced among the lying witnesses 
(see the words of the comic writer, Phrynichus ap. Plutarch. Alkib. c. ao). 

Thucy^d^s refuses even to mention the name of Andokid^, and ex- 
presses himself with more than usual reserve about thb dark transaction — 
as if he were afraid of giving offence to great Athenian families. The 
bitter feuds which it left behind at Athens, for years after • ards, are shown 
in the two orations of Lysias and of Andokides. If the story o( Didymus 
be true, that Thucy^d^s after hb return from exile to Athens died by a 
violent death (see JBiogr. Thucyd. p. xvii. ed. Arnold), it would seem pro- 
bable that all hb reserve dia not protect him against private enmities 
arising out of hb hbtorical assertions. 
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hoplites everywhere on guard were allowed to return to their 
homes,* All the prisoners in custody on suspicion, except 
those against whom Andokidfis informed, were forthwith 
released: those who had fled out of apprehension, were 
allowed to return ; while those whom he named as guilty, were 
tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them as had 
already fled, were condemned to death in their absence, and a 
reward offered for their heads.* And though discerning men 
were not satisfied with the evidence upon which these sentences 
were pronounced, yet the general public fully believed them- 
selves to have punished the real offenders, and were thus 
inexpressibly relieved from the depressing sense of unexpiated 
insult to the gods, as well as of danger to their political con- 
stitution from the withdrawal of divine protection.* Andokid^s 
himself was pardoned, and was for the time an object, 
apparently, even of public gratitude; so that his father 
Leogoras, who had been among the parties imprisoned, 
ventured to indict a senator named Speusippus for illegal pro- 
ceedings towards him, and obtained an almost unanimous 
verdict from the Dikastery.^ But the character of a statue- 
breaker and an informer could never be otherwise than odious 
at Athens. Andokides was either banished by the indirect 
effect of a general disqualifying decree ; or at least found that 
he had made so many enemies, and incurred so much obloquy, 
by his conduct in this affair, as to make it necessary for him to 
quit the city. He remained in banishment for many years, 
and seems never to have got clear of the hatred which his 
conduct in this nefarious proceeding so well merited.* 

But the comfort arising out of these disclosures respecting 

' Thucyd. vi. 6o, *0 Si <5 rStv 'KBrivaiwy &cr/ifFOf wt ^fro, 

&c. : compare Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 67, 68. 

■ Andokid. dc Myster. sect. 66 ; Thucyd. vi. ^ ; Philocborus Frag- 
ment, I IX, ed. Didot. 

* Thucyd. vi. 60. ^ iXKrj w6\is : compare 

Andokid. de Reditu, sect. 8. 

* See Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 17 . There are several circumstances 

not easily intclli^ble respecting this wapap6p.wv which Andokides 

alleges that his nther Leogoras brought against the senator Speusippus, 
before a Dikastery of 6000 oersons (a number very difficult to beheve), 
out of whom he says that Speusippus only obtained 200 votes. But ff 
this trial ever took place at all, we cannot believe that it could have taken 
place until after ^e public mind was tranquillised by the disclosures of 
Andokides~-e8pecially as Leogoras was actually in prison along with 
Andokides immediately before those disclosures were given in. 

* See for evidence of these general positions respecting the circumstances 
of Andokides, the three Orations-— Andokid^ dc Mysteriis — Andokides 
de Reditu Suo — and Lysias contra Andokidem. 
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the Hemue, though genuine and inestimable at the moment, 
was soon again disturbed. There still remained the various 
alleged profanations of the Eleusinian mysteries, which had not 
yet been investigated or brought to atonement ; profanations 
the more sure to be pressed home, and worked with a factitious 
exaggeration of pious zeal, since the enemies of Alkibiad^ 
were bent upon turning them to his ruin. Among all the 
ceremonies of Attic religion, there was none more profoundly 
or universally reverenced than the mysteries of Eleusis; 
originally enjoined by the goddess D£m£t^r herself, in her visit 
to that place, tc Eumolpus and the other Eleusinian patriarchs, 
and transmitted as a precious hereditary privilege in their 
families.^ Celebrated annually in the month of September 
under the special care of the Basileus or second Archon, these 
mysteries were attended by vast crowds from Athens as well as 
from other parts of Creece, presenting to the eye a solemn and 
imposing spectacle, and striking the imagination still more 
powerfully by the special initiation which they conferred, under 
pledge of secrecy, upon pious and predisposed communicants. 
Even the divulgation in words to the uninitiated, of that which 
was exhibited to the eye and ear of the assembly in the interior 
of the Eleusinian temple, was accounted highly criminal : much 
more the actual mimicry of these ceremonies for the amuse- 
ment of a convivial party. Moreover the individuals who held 
the great sacred offices at Eleusis (the Hierophant, the Daduch 
or Torch-bearer, and the Keryx or Herald) — which were trans- 
mitted by inheritance in the Eumolpidse and other great 
families of antiquity and importance, were personally insulted 
by such proceedings, and vindicated their own dignity at the 
same time that they invoked punishment on the offenders in 
the name of D€m6ter and PersephonA The most appalling 
legends were current among the Athenian public, and repeated 
on proper occasions even by the Hierophant himself, respect- 
ing, the divine judgements which always overtook such impious 
men.* 

' Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 475. Compere the Epigram died in Lobeck, 
Eleusinia, p. 47. 

* Lysias cont. Andokid. init. et fin. ; Andokid. de Myster. sect. 29. 
Compare the fragment of a lost Oration by Lysias against Kin^ias (Fragm. 
xzxi. p. 490, Mkker; Athenseus, ziL p. 551) — where Kin^ias and his 
fnends are accused of numerous impieties, one of which consisted in cele- 
brating festivals on unlucky and forbidden days, “ in derision of our gods 
and our laws” — At Hmray*KAyrt$ rmr tcai rip p 6 /mp rip iifirrfymp. 
The lamentable consequences whidi the displeasure of the gods had 
brought upon them ate then set forth : the companions of Kinteus had all 
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W^hen we recollect how highly the Eleusinian mysteries 
were venerated by Greeks not born in Athens, and even 
by foreigners, we shall not wonder at the violent indignation 
excited in the Athenian mind by persons who profaned or 
divulged them ; especially at a moment when their religious 
sensibilities had been so keenly wounded, and so tardily and 
recently healed, in reference to the Hernue.^ It was ab(iut 
this same time * that a prosecution was instituted against the 
Melian philosopher Diagoras for irreligious doctrines. Having 
left Athens (jefore trial, he was found guilty in his absence, 
and a reward was offered for his life. 

Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with the 
mysteries, were foremost in c alling for expiation from the state 
to the majesty of tlie 'bwo offended goddesses, and for punish- 
ment on the delinquents.-'^ And the enemies of Alkibiades, 
personal us well as political, found the opportunity favourable 
for reviving that charge against him which they had artfully 
suffered to droj) before his departure to Sicily. Phe matter of 
fact alleged against him — the mock-celebration of these holy 
ceremonies —was not only in itself probable, but proved by 
reasonably good testimony against him and some of his 
intimate comi)anions. Moreover, the overbearing insolence of 
demeanour habitual with Alkibiades, so glaringly at variance 
with the ec^ual restraints of democracy, enabled his enemies to 

miserably perished, while Kin^sias himself was living in wretched health and 
in & condition worse than death 5’ outu;s fxoyra rotrovroy 5<o* 

TtXuy, Ka\ Kad" iKdarrjy rjfjLfpay aTroSi r]<rKoyra Suyaaffai TfAfvTTjcrai rhv 
rovrois fx6yois ‘n’^oar^Kti rois rd ruiavra dwtp ovros 4^ri^a^nr]K6(Tk, 

The comic poets Strattis and I’lato also marked out Kinesias among 
their favourite subjects of derision and libel, and seem particularly to have 
represonteci his lean person and constant ill-health as a [ninishmcnt of the 
gods for his impiety. See Meineke, Tragm. Comic. Gi;ec. (Strattis), vol. 
li. p. 768 (IMatoj, p. 679. 

^ Lysias cont. Amh^kid. sect. 50, 51 ; Cornel, Nepos, Alcib. c. 4. The 
expressions of I'indar (Kragm. 96) and of Sophokles (Fragin. 58, Hrunck. 
— CLdip. Kolon. 1058) respecting the value of the Fdeusinian mysteries are 
very striking; also Cicero, Legg. ii. 14. 

Horace will not allow himself to be under the same roof, or in the same 
f)oat, with any one who has been guilty of divulging these mysteries (Od. 
iii. 2, 26), much more then of deriding them. 

The reader wull find the fullest information about these ceremonies in the 
EUusitna^ forming the first treatise in the work of Lobeck called Aglao- 
phamus ; and in the Dissertation called Eicusima, in K. O. Miiller’s 
Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. p. 242 seqq. 

* Diodor. xiii. 6. 

• We shall find these sacred families hereafter to be the most obstinate 
in opposing the return of Alkibiades from l^anisbment (Thucyd. viii. 

53P 
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impute to him not only irrelitiious acts, but anti constitutional 
purposes ; an association of ideas which was at this moment 
the more e:isily accredited, since his divulgation and parody of 
the mysteries did not sUind alone, but was interpreted in con- 
junction with the recent mutilation of the HeriiKe — as a 
manifestation of the same anti-patriotic and irreligious feeling, 
if not part and parcel of the same treasonable scheme. And 
the alarm on this subject was now^ renewed by the appearance 
of a Lac edannonian army at the isthmus, professing to con- 
template some enterprise in conjunction with the Iheotians — 
a [)urpose not easy to understaiui, and prestuiting every ap[>ear- 
ance of being a cloak for hostile designs against Athens. So 
fully was this believed among the .Athenians, that they took 
arms, and remained under arms one whole night in the sacred 
precinct of the 'rheseium. No enemy indeed ajijieared, either 
without or within : but the conspirai y had only been prevent(‘d 
from breaking out (so they imagined) by ihit recent inquiries 
and detection. Moreover the ])arty in Argos conne('ted with 
Alkibiades w*eie just at this time suspected of a plot for the 
subveision of their own democracy; which still further 
aggravated the presiimiitions against him, while it induced the 
Athenians to give up to the Argeian denioc ratical government 
the oligarchic al hostages taken from that town a lew months 
b(*fore,' in order tliat it might put those hostages to death, 
w’licnever it thought fit. 

Such incidents materially aided the c‘neniies of Alkihiadfs in 
their unremitting eft'orts to procure his rec all and condemnation. 
Among them were men very different in station and temper : 
Thessalus son of Kimon, a man of the highest lineage and of 
hereditary oligarc hic al politics — as w’ell as Androklcs, a leading 
demagogue or [)opular curator. It was the former w^ho preferred 
against him in the senate the memorable impeachment which, 
fortunately for our information, is recorded verbatim. 

“I'hessalus son of Kimon, of the Deme Lakiadae, hath 
impeached Alkibiades son of Kleinias, of the Deme Skam- 
bonidee, as guilty of crime in regard to the Two Goddesses 
l)emeter and Persephone— in mimicking the mysteries and 
exhibiting them to his companions in his own house — wearing 
the costume of the Hierophant — applying to himself the name 
of Hierophant ; to Polytion that of Daduch ; to Theodorus, that 
of Herald — and addressing his remaining companions as Mysts 
and Epopts : all contrary to the sacred customs and canons, of 


^ Thucyd. vi. 53-61. 
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old esublished by the Eumolpidte, the Kerykes, and the 
Eleusinian priests.” ^ 

Similar impeachments being at the same time presented 
against other citizens now serving in Sicily along with Alki bl- 
ades, the accusers moved that he and the rest might be sent 
for to come home and take their trial. We may observe that 
the indictment against him is quite distinct and special, making 
no allusion to any supposed treasonable or anti-constitutional 
projects. Probably however these suspicions were pressed by 
his enemies in their preliminary speeches, for the purpose of 
inducing the Athenians to remove him from the command of 
the army forthwith, and send for him home. For such a step 
it was indispensable that a strong case should be made out : 
but the public was at length thoroughly brought round, and 
the Salaminian trireme was despatched to Sicily to fetch him. 
Great care however was taken, in sending this summons, to 
avoid all appearance of prejudgement, or harshness, or menace. 
The trierarch was forbidden to seize his person, and had in- 
structions to invite him simply to accompany the Salaminian 
home in his own trireme ; so as to avoid the hazard of offend- 
ing the Argeian and Mantineian allies serving in Sicily, or the 
army itself.* 

It was on the return of the Athenian army — from their un- 
successful attempt at Kamarina, to their previous quarters at 
Katana — that they found the Salaminian trireme newly arrived 
from Athens with this grave requisition against the general. 
We may be sure that Alkibiad^s received private intimation 
from bis friends at Athens, by the same trireme, communicating 
to him the temper of the people ; so that his resolution was 
speedily taken. Professing to obey, he departed in his own 
trireme on the voyage homeward, along with the other persons 
accused ; the Salaminian trireme being in company. But as 
soon as they arrived at Thurii in coasting along Italy, he and 
his companions quitted the vessel and disappeared. After a 
fruitless search on the part of the Salaminian trierarch, the two 
triremes were obliged to return to Athens without him. Both 

> Plutarch, Alkib. C 22. BivvaXct Ktfimyot AoKiiSrit, ‘AAKi/BiifSq*’ 

KAcm'/ov ^ticufiBmylSiiy *tf^yyu\ty UtmTy wtpl rii Oti, tV A^fiJirpa ko) ri/y 
tUpiiy, li*oiuft»6niyoy rit nvrrfipta, «cal t*tKy6oyra roTs abrov iralpois iy rf 
•licff iauryv, (x**va <rro\iiy, oXatrwtpUp^fimnt txuy SttKyiti rk Itpd, koI 
iyoui(oyT» ubrby ftiy Upo^vniv, tloXirrfwni 8^ Siftovxoy, n^pvKa 9i 
0«oS»>poy robs V llAAovr iralpovt, fiboras rpoirayoptioyra «al 

iwirras, rb ySpufia koI rb KO0*miitirn r* ZvtioXtiSiy koI icsipbKity 
Kol rmy Up4my riy 4^ ‘tKowiyos. 

• Tbucyd. vi 61. 
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Alkibiadta and the rest of the accused (one of whom * was his 
own cousin and namesake) were tried, condemned to death on 
non-appearance, and their property confiscated; while the 
Eumolpidae and the other Eleusinian sacred families pro- 
nounce him to be accursed by the gods, for his desecration of 
the mysteries* — and recorded the condemnation on a plate of 
lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable to his 
enemies at Athens : at any rate, they thus made sure of getting 
rid of him ; while had he come back, his condemnation to 
death, though probable, could not be regarded as certain. In 
considering the conduct of the Athenians towards Alkibiadls, 
we have to remark, that the people were guilty of no act of 
injustice. He had committed — at least there was fair reason 
for believing that he had committed — an act criminal in the 
estimation of every Greek ; — the divulgation and profanation 
of the mysteries. This act — alleged against him in the indict- 
ment very distinctly, divested of all supposed ulterior purpose, 
treasonable or otherwise — was legally punishable at Athens, 
and was universally accounted guilty in public estimation ; as 
an offence at once against the religious sentiment of the people 
and against the public safety, by offending the Two goddesses 
(D€m4ter and Persephon^), and driving them to withdraw 
their favour and protection. The same demand for legal 
punishment would have been supposed to exist in a Christian 
Catholic country, down to a very recent period of history — if 
instead of the Eleusinian mysteries we suppose the Sacrifice of 
the Mass to’ have been the ceremony ridiculed ; though such 
a proceeding would involve no breach of obligation to secrecy. 
Nor ought we to judge what would have been the measure of 
penalty formerly awarded to a person convicted of such an 
offence, by consulting the tendency of penal legislation during 
the last sixty years. Even down to the last century it would 
have been visited with something sharper than the draught of 
hemlock, which is the worst that could possibly have befallen 
Alkibiad^s at Athens — as we may see by the condemnation 
and execution of the Chevalier de la Barre at Abbeville in 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13. 

• Thucyd. vi. 615 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22-33 * Lysias, Orat. vL cont. 
Andokid. sect. 42. 

Plutarch says that it would have been easy for Alkibiadds to raise a 
mutiny in the army at Katana, had he chosen to resist the order for 
coming home. But this is highly improbable. Considering what his 
conduct became immediately afterwards, we shall see good reason to believe 
that he wuld have taken tlm step, had it been practicable. 
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1766. The uniform tendency of Christian legislation,^ down 
to a recent period, leaves no room for reproaching the Athe- 
nians with excessive cruelty in their penal visitation of offences 
against the religious sentiment. On the contrary, the Athe- 
nians are distinguished for comparative mildness and tolerance, 
as we shall find various opportunities for remarking. 


* To appreciate fairly the violent emotion raised at Athens by the mutila- 
tion of the Hermae and by the profanation of the Mysteries, it is necessary 
to consider the in which analogous acts of sacrilege have been viewed 
in Christian and Catholic penal legislation, even down to the time of the 
first French Revolution. 

I transcribe the following extract from a work of authority on French 
criminal jurisprudence->y<?///j^, Traits* de la Justice Criminelle, Paris, 1771, 
part iv. tit. 27, vol. iii. p. 672 : — 

** Du Crime de L^ze-Majest^ Divine. — Les Crimes de f^ze-Majesti 
Divine, sent ceux qui attaquent Dieu imm^diatement, et qu’on doit regarder 
par cette raison comme les plus atroces et les plus ex^crables. La Majesty 
de Dieu peut ^tre offens^e ae plusieurs mani^res. — i. En niant Pexistence 
de Dieu. 2. Par le crime de ceux qui attentent directement centre la 
Divinity : comme quand on profane ou qu’on foule aux pieds les saintes 
Hosties ; ou qu’on frappe Us Images de Dieu dans le dessein de Tinsulter. 
C’eit ce qu’on appelle Crime de l^te^MajesU Divine au premier Chefy 

Again in the same work, part iv. tit. 46, n. 5, 8, 10, ix, vol. iv. 


p. 97-^99 

“ La profanation des Sacremens et des MysUres de la Religion est un 
saeriUge des plus exUrables. Tel est le crime de ceux (jui emploient les 
choses sacr^es k des usages communs et mauvais, ett dPriston des Mystires ; 
ceux qui profanent la sainte liucharistie^ ou qui en abusent en quclque 
mani^re que cc soit ; ceux qui, en m^pris de la Religion, profanent les 
Fonts- Baptismaux ; qui jettent par terre les saintes Hosties, ou qui les em- 
ploient i des usages vils et profanes ; ceux qui^ en dirision de nos sacris 
Afysthrs les contrefont dans leurs debauches ; ceux qui frappent^ mutiUnt^ 
abattent^ Us Images eonsacrUs d Dieu^ ou d la Sainte ViergCy ou aux Saints^ 
en m^pris de la Religion ; et enfin, lous ceux qui commettent de sem- 
blables impiit^s. Tous ces crimes sont des crimes de Lcze-Majest4 divine au 
premier Chef parce ou’ils s’attaquent imm^diatement a Dieu, et ne se font 
a aucun dessein que ue Toffenser.” 

**. , . I^a peine du Sacrilege, par I’Ancien Testament, 6toit celle du feu, 
et d’etre lapia^. — Par les Loix Romaines, les coupables itoient condamnes 
au fer, au feu, et aux b^tes farouches, suivant les circonstances. — En Fiance, 
la peine du sacril^e est arbitraire, et depend de la qualite et des circon- 
stances du crime, du lieu, du temps, et de la quality de I’accus^. — Dans le 
sacriUge au premier Chef qui attaque la DivinitL l<s Sainte Vierge^ et les 
Saints^ v. g. k I’^gard de ceux qui foulent aux pieds les saintes Hosties, ou 
qui les jettent k terre, ou en abusent, et oui les emploient k des usages vils 
et profanes, la peine est le feu, I’amende nonorable, et le poing coup^. II 
en est de m^me de ceux oui profanent les Fonts- Baptismaux ; ceux qm\ en 
dirision de nos Mystires^ sen moquent et les contrefont dans leurs ditauches : 
ils doivent ^tre punis de peine capitale, pareeque ces crimes attaquent 
immidiatement la Diviniti.^’ 


M. Tousse proceeds to cite several examples of persons condenmed to 
death tor acts of sacrilege, of the nature above described. 
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Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians towards 
Alkibiades, we must consider, that this violation of the 
mysteries, of which he was indicted in good legal form, was 
an action for which he really deserved punishment — if any one 
deserved it. Even his enemies did not fabricate thi.s charge, 
or impute it to him falsely ; though they were guilty of in- 
sidious and unprincipled manceuvres to exasperate the public 
mind against him. Their machinations begin with the nuitila- 
tion of the Hermae : an act of new and unparalleled wickedness, 
to which historians of Greece seldom do justice. It was not, 
like the violations of the mysteries, a piece of indecent pastime 
committed within four walls, and never intended to become 
known. It was an outrage essentially public, planned and 
executed by conspirators for the deliberate purpose of lacer- 
ating the religious mind of Athens, and turning the prevalent 
terror and distraction to political profit. Thus much is certain ; 
though we cannot be sure who the conspirators were, nor what 
was their exact or special purpose. That the destruction of 
Alkibiades was one of the direct purposes of the conspirators, 
is highly probable. But his enemies, even if they were not 
among the original authors, at least took upon themselves half 
the guilt of the proceeding, by making it the basis of 
treacherous machinations against his person. How their 
scheme, which was originally contrived to destroy him before 
the expedition departed, at first failed, was then artfully 
dropped, and at length effectually revived, after a long train 
of calumny against the absent general — has been already re- 
counted. It is among the darkest chapters of Athenian 
political history, indicating, on the i)art of the people, strong 
religious excitability, without any injustice towards Alkibiades : 
but indicating, on the part of his enemies, as well as of the 
Hermokopids generally, a depth of wicked contrivance rarely 
paralleled in political warfare. It is to these men, not to the 
people, that Alkibiades owes his expulsion, aided indeed by the 
effect of his own previous character. In regard to the Hermai, 
the Athenians condemned to death— after and by consequence 
of the deposition of Andokides — a small number of men who 
may perhaps have been innocent victims, but whom they sincerely 
believed to be guilty ; and whose death not only tranquillised 
comparatively the public mind, but served as the only means 
of rescue to a far larger number of prisoners confined on 
suspicion. In regard to Alkibiades, they came to no collective 
resolution, except that of recalling him to take his trial : a reso- 
lution implying no wrong in those who voted for it, whatever 
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may be the guilt of those who proposed and prepared it by 
perfidious means.* 

' The proceedings in England in 1678 and 1679, in consequence of the 
pretendecl Popish Plot, have been alluded to by various authors and recently 
by Dr. Thirlwall, as affording an analogy to that which occurred at Athens 
after the mutilation of the Hermae. Hut there are many material differences, 
and ail, so far as I can perceive, to the advantage of Athens. 

The “hellish and damnable plot of the Popish Recusants^* (to adopt 
the words of the Houses of Lords and Commons — see Dr. Lingard’s 
History of lingland, vol. xiii. ch. v. p. 88 — words, the like of which were 
doubtless employed at Athens in reference to the Hermokopids) was base- 
less, mendacious, and incredible, from the beginning. It started from no 
real fact : the whole of it was a tissue of falsehoods and fabrications pro- 
ceeding from Oates, Hedloe, and a few other informers of the worst 
character. 

At Athens, there was unquestionably a plot : the Hermokopids were 
real conspirators, not few in number. No one could doubt that they con- 
.spired for other object ^ besides the mutilation of the Hermae. At the same 
time, no one knew what these objects were, nor who the conspirators 
themselvci were. 

If before the mutilation of the Herinne, a man like Oates had pretended 
to reveal to the Athenian people a fabricated plot implicating Alkibiad^s 
and others, he would have found no credence. It was not until after and 
by reason of that terror-striking incident, that the Athenians bc^an to give 
credence to informers. And we are to recollect that they d^id not put 
any one to death on the evidence of these informers. They contented 
themselves with imprisoning on suspicion, until they got the confe.ssion and 
deposition of Andokid^s. Those implicated in that deposition were con- 
demned to death. Now Andokid^s, a witness, deserves but very quali- 
fied confidence : yet it is impossible to degrade him to the same level even 
as Tcukriis or Diokleides — much less to that of Oates and Hedloe. We 
cannot wonder that the people trusted him — and under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, it was the least evil that they should trust him. The 
witnesses upon whose testimony the prisoners under the Popish Plot were 
condemned, were even inferior to Teukrus and Diokleides in presumptive 
credibility. 

The Athenian people have l)een censured for their folly in believing the 
democrat ical constitution in danger, because the Hermae had been mutilated. 
I have endeavoured to show, that looking to their religious ideas, the 
thread of connexion between these two ideas is perfectly explicable. And 
why are we to ouarrel with the Athenians because they took arms, and put 
themselves on their guard, when a I.Acedxmonian or a Boeotian armed force 
was actually on their frontier ? 

As for the condemnation of Alkibiades and others for profaning and di- 
vulging the Eleusinian mysteries, these are not for a moment to be put 
upon a level with the condemnations in the Popish Plot. These were true 
charges : at least there is strong presumptive reason for believing that they 
were true. Persons were convicted and punished for having done acts 
which they really had done, and which they knew to be legal crimes. 
Whether it be right to constitute such acts legal crimes, or not — is 
another question. The enormity of the Popi.sh Plot consisted in punishing 
persons for acts which they had no', done, and upon depositions of the most 
lying and worthless witnesses. 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with which the 
exile Alkibiades afterwards revenged himself on his country- 
men, it has been necessary to explain to what extent he had 
just ground of complaint against them. On being informed 
that they had condemned him to death in his absence, he is 
said to have exclaimed — “I shall show them that I am alive/' 
He fully redeemed his word.^ 

I'he recall and consequent banishment of Alkibiades was 
mischievous to Athens in several ways. It transferred to tlie 

The vStatc of mind into which the Athenians were driven after the cuttinj^ 
of the Hcrm;e, was indeed veiy analogous to that of the Enj»lish people 
during the circulation of the Ropish Riot. The suffering, terror, an<l dis- 
traction, I apprehend to have been even greater at Athens: but while the 
cause of it was graver and iiK^re real, nevertheless the active injustice which 
it produced was far less, than in England. 

Mr. Fox observes, in reference to the IVipisli Riot — History of James II., 
ch. i. P. 33 

“ Although, upon a review of this truly shocking transaction, we may 1)C 
fairly justified in adopting the milder ahcrnalive, and in imputing to the 
greater part of those concerned in it, rather an extraordinary degree of 
blind credulity, than the delifjeratc wickedness of planning and assisting in 
the perpetration of legal murder ; yet the proceedings on the Popish Riot 
must always considcreti as an indelible disgrace upon the Englisn nation, 
in which king, parliament, ju<iges, juries, w'ltnesscs, prt)Scculors, have all 
their respective, though certainly not equal, shares. Witnesses — of such a 
character as not to deserve credit in tlic most trilling cause, upon the most 
immaterial facts — gave evidence so incredible, or, to speak more properly, 
so im[^)s.sible to be true, that it ought not to have been l>clicveti even 
if it had come from the mouth of Cato : and upon such evidence, from 
such witnesses, were innocent men condemned to death and executed. 
Prosecutors, whether attorneys and solicitors-gencral, or managers of im- 
peachment, acted with the fury which in such circumstances might he 
expected : juries partook naturally enough of the national ferment : and 
judges, whose duly it was to guard them against such impressirins, were 
scandalously active in confirming them in their prejudices and inflaming 
their passions.” 

I have substituted the preceding quotation from Mr. Fox, in [)lace of 
that from Dr. Lingard, which sio<xl in my first edition. On such a point, 
it has been remarked that the latter might seem a partial witness, tnough 
in reality his judgement is noway more severe than that of Hume, or Mr. 
Fox, or Ivord Macaulay. 

It is to he noted that llic House of Lords, b^jth acting as a legislative 
body, and in their judicial character when the Catholic Ivord .Stafford wa,s 
tried before them (Lingard, Hist. Engl. ch. vi. p. 231-241), displayed a 
degree of prejudice and injustice quite equal to that of the judges and 
juries in the law-courts. 

Both the English judicature on this occasion — and the Milanese judica- 
ture on the occasion adverted to in a previous note — were m(jre corrupted 
and driven to greater injustice by the reigning prejudice, than the purely 
popular Dikastery of Athens in the affair of the Hermic, and of the other 
profanations. 

^ Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. 
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cnem/s camp an angry exile, to make known her weak points, 
and to rouse the sluggishness of Sparta. It offended a portion 
of the Sicilian armament — most of all probably the Argeians 
and Mantineians — and slackened their zeal in the cause.^ 
And what was worst of all, it left the armament altogether 
under the paralysing command of Nikias. For Lamachus, 
though still equal in nominal authority, and now invested with 
the command of one-half instead of one-third of the army, 
appears to have had no real influence except in the field, or in 
the actual execution of that which his colleague had already 
resolved. 

The armament now proceeded — as Nikias had first suggested 
— to sail round from Katana to Selinus and Egesta. It was 
his purpose to investigate the quarrel between the two as well 
as the financial means of the latter. Passing through the 
strait and along the north coast of the island, he first touched 
at Himera, where admittance was refused to him ; he next 
captured a Sikanian maritime town named Hykkara, together 
with many prisoners ; among them the celebrated courtezan 
Lais, then a very young girl.^ Having handed over this place 
to the Egestaeans, Nikias went in person to inspect their city 
and condition; but could obtain no more money than the 
thirty talents which had been before announced on the second 
visit of the commissioners. He then restored the prisoners 
from Hykkara to their Sikanian countrymen, receiving a 
ransom of lao talents,® and conducted the Athenian land-force 
across the centre of the island, through the territory of the 
friendly Sikels to Katana ; making an attack in his way upon 
the hostile Sikel town of Hybla, in which he was repulsed. At 
Katana he was rejoined by his naval force. 

It was now seemingly about the middle of October, and 
three months had elapsed since the arrival of the Athenian 
armament at Rhegium ; during which period they had achieved 
nothing beyond the acquisition of Naxus and Katana as allies, 

^ Thucyd. ii. 65. reC t# iy ikfji$Kvr€pa iirolovv^ 8 cc, 

• The statements respecting the age and life of Lais appear involved in 
inextricable confusion. See the note of Goller ad Philisti Fragment. V. 

* Diodor. xiii. 6 ; Thucyd. vi. 62. Kal riySpdroSa ^w^Sotray, koX 
4y4yoyro alrrtiy *XKo<ri koX iicarhy rdKayra, The word iifr^doiray seems to 
mean that the prisoners were handed over to their fellow-countrymen, the 
natural persons to negotiate for their release, upon private contract of a 
definite sum. Had Thuevdid^s said iir4i0yro, it would have meant that they 
were put up to auction for what they would fetch. This distinction is at 
least possible — and (in my judgement) more admissible than that piroposed 
in the note of Dr. Arnold. 


I 
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except the insignificant capture of Hykkara. But Naxus and 
Katana, as Chalkidic cities, had been counted upon before- 
hand even by Nikias ; together with Rhegium, which had been 
found reluctant, to his great disappointment. What is still worse 
in reference to the character of the general, not only nothing 
serious had been achieved, but nothing serious had been 
attempted. The precious moment pointed out by Lamachus 
for action, when the terrific menace of the untried armament 
was at its maximum, and preparation as well as confidence was 
wanting at Syracuse, had been irreparably wasted. Every day 
the preparations of the Syracusans improved and their fears 
diminished. The invader, whom they had looked upon as so 
formidable, turned out both hesitating and timorous,^ and 
when he disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara and Egesta 
— still more when he assailed in vain the insignificant Sikel 
post of Hybla — their minds underwent a reaction from dismay 
to extreme confidence. The mass of Syracusan citizens, now 
reinforced by allies from Selinus and other cities, called upon 
their generals to lead them to the attack of the Athenian 
position at Katana, since the Athenians did not dare to 
approach Syracuse ; while Syracusan horsemen even went so 
far as to insult the Athenians in their camp, riding up to ask if 
they were come to settle as peaceable citizens in the island, 
instead of restoring the Leontines. Such unexpected humilia- 
tion, acting probably on the feelings of the soldiers, at length 
shamed Nikias out of his inaction, and compelled him to strike 
a blow for the maintenance of his own reputation. He devised 
a stratagem for approaching Syracuse in such a manner as to 
elude the opposition of the Syracusan cavalry — informing him- 
self as to the ground near the city through some exiles serving 
along with him.^ 

He despatched to Syracuse a Katanaean citizen, in his heart 
attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and on good terms 
with the other side, as bearer of a pretended message and 
proposition from the friends of Syracuse at Katana. Many of 
the Athenian soldiers (so the message ran) were in the habit of 
passing the night within the walls apart from their camp and 
arms. It would be easy for the Syracusans by a vigorous 
attack at daybreak, to surprise them thus unprepared and 
dispiersed; while the philo^yracusan party at Katana promised 
to aid, by closing the gates, assailing the Athenians within and 
setting fire to the ships. A numerous body of Katanaeans 
(they added) were eager to co-operate in the plan now proposed. 

^ Thucyd. vi. 63 ; vii. 42. • Thucyd. vL 63 ; Diodor. xiii. 6. 
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This communication, reaching the S)rracusan generals at a 
moment when they were themselves elate and disposed to an 
aggressive movement, found such incautious credence, that 
they sent back the messenger to Katana with cordial assent 
and agreement for a precise day. Accordingly, a day or two 
before, the entire Syracusan force was marched out towards 
Katana, and encamped for the night on the river Symaethus, in 
the Leontine territory, within about eight miles of Katana. 
But Nikias, with whom the whole proceeding originated, 
choosing this same day to put on shipboard his army, together 
with his Sikel allies present, sailed by night southward along 
the coast, rounding the island of Ortygia, into the Great 
Harbour of Syracuse. Arrived thither by break of day, he 
disembarked his troops unopposed south of the mouth of the 
Andpus, in the interior of the Great Harbour, near the hamlet 
which stretched towards the temple of Zeus Olympius. Having 
broken down the neighbouring bridge, where the Heldrine 
road crossed the Andpus, he took up a position protected 
by various embarrassing obstacles — houses, walls, trees, and 
standing water — besides the steep ground of the Olympieion 
itself on his left wing: so that he could choose his own time 
for fighting, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan horse. 
For the protection of his ships on the shore, he provided a 
imlisade work by cutting down the neighbouring trees ; and 
even took precautions for his rear by throwing up a hasty fence 
of wood and stones touching the shore at the inner bay called 
Daskon. He had full leisure for such defensive works, since 
the enemy within the walls made no attempt to disturb him, 
while the Syracusan horse only discovered his manoeuvre on 
arriving before the lines at Katana ; and though they lost no 
time in returning, the march back was a long one.* Such was 
the confidence of the Syracusans, however, that even after so 
long a march, they offered battle forthwith : but as Nikias did 
not quit his position, they retreated to take up their night- 
station on the other side of the Heldrine road — probably a 
road bordered on each side by walls. 

On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his position 
and formed his troops in order of battle, in two divisions, each 
eight deep. His front division was intended to attack ; his 
rear division (in hollow square with the baggage in the middle) 

* Thucyd. vi. 65, 66 ; Diodor. xtii. 6 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 13. 

To understand the position of Nikias, as well as it can be made out from 
the description of Thucydides, the reader will consult the plan of Syracuse 
and its neighbourhood annexed to the present volume. 
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was held in reserve near the camp to lend aid where aid might 
be wanted : cavalry there was none. The Syracusan hopUtes, 
seemingly far more numerous than his, presented the levy in 
mass of the city, without any selection ; they were ranged in 
the deeper order of sixteen, alongside of their Selinuntine 
allies. On the right wing were posted their horsemen, the 
best part of their force, not less than laoo in number ; together 
with 300 horsemen from Gela, 20 from Kamarina, about 50 
bowmen, and a company of darters. 'I'he hoplites, though 
full of courage, had little training ; and their array, never 
precisely kept, was on this occasion further disturbed by the 
immediate vicinity of the city. Some had gone in to see their 
families — others, hurrying out to join, found the battle already 
begun, and took rank wherever they could.* 

Thucydides, in describing this tattle, gives us, according to 
his practice, a statement of the motives and feelings which 
animated the combatants on both sides, and which furnished 
a theme for the brief harangue of Nikias. This appears 
surprising to one accustomed to modern warfare, where the 
soldier is under the influence simply of professional honour 
and disgrace, without any thought of the cause fur which he 
is flghting. In ancient times, such a motive was only one 
among many others, which, according to the circumstances of 
the case, contributed to elevate or depress the soldier's mind 
at the eve of action. Nikias adverted to the recognised military 
pre-eminence of chosen Argeians, Mantineians, and Athenians 
as compared to the Syracusan levy in mass, who were full of 
belief in their own superiority, (this is a striking confession of 
the deplorable change which had been wrought by his own 
delay,) but who would come short in actual conflict, from want 
of discipline.* Moreover, he reminded them that they were 
far away from home — and that defeat would render them 
victims, one and all, of the Syracusan cavalry. He little 
thought, nor did his prophets forewarn him, that such a 
calamity, serious as it would have been, was even desirable for 
Athens — since it would have saved her from the far more 
overwhelming disasters which will be found to sadden the 
coming chapters of this history. 

* Thucyd. vi. 67-69, 

* Thucyd. vi. 68, 69. iWus r* arol wpht tySpat teufhiiitl rt i/ivyoitiyovt, 

■cd »bit iwo\4iirovt wpoirtTi 2iK*\ttirat, o1 uirtpfpoyov^i 

fiiy inat, iwofifyovffi St of, Silt rh id)*' iwirriiniiy rrit rdKfirit 

This passage illustrates very clearly the meaning of the adverb «a*'S*Dtti. 
Compoxe waySoful, wayafuKtl, vEschylus, Sept Tbeb. 275. 
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While the customary sacrifices were being performed, the 
stingers and bowmen on both sides became engaged in 
skirmishing. But presently the trumpets sounded, and Nikias 
ordered his first division of hoplites to charge at once rapidly, 
before the Syracusans expected it. Judging from his previous 
backwardness, they never imagined that he would be the first 
to give orders for charging ; nor was it until they saw the 
Athenian line actually advancing towards them that they lifted 
their own arms from the ground and came forward to give the 
meeting. The shock was bravely encountered on both sides, 
and for some time the battle continued hand to hand with 
undecided result. There happened to supervene a violent 
storm of rain with thunder and lightning, which alarmed the 
Syracusans, who construed it as an unfavourable augury — 
while to the more practised Athenian hoplites, it seemed a 
mere phaenomenon of the season, ^ so that they still further 
astonished the Syracusans by the unabated confidence with 
which they continued the fight. At length the Syracusan army 
was broken, dispersed, and fled ; first, before the Argeians on 
the right, next, before the Athenians in the centre. The 
victors pursued as far as was safe and practicable, without 
disordering their ranks : for the Syracusan cavalry, which had 
not yet been engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and 
enabled their own infantry to retire in safety behind the 
Heldrine road.^ 

So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this defeat, that 
they did not retire within their city until they had sent an 
adequate detachment to guard the neighbouring temple and 
sacred precinct of the Olympian Zeus ; wherein there was much 
deposited w'ealth which they feared that the Athenians might 
seize. Nikias, however, without approaching the sacred ground, 
contented himself with occupying the field of battle, burnt his 
own dead, and stripped the arms from the dead of the enemy. 
The Syracusans and their allies lost 250 men, the Athenians 50.* 

^ Thucyd. vi. 70. Toif S* ifxir^ipor4pots ytyySfMtya^ koI &p<f, irovs 

W4palvt<r9ai Sofcfiy, rois 5e iLyBtaronas, toAv Kpcir\7}^iy fi)) yiKWfiiyovs 

The Athenians, unfortunately for themselves, were not equally unmoved 
by eclipses of the moon. The force of this remark will be seen m the next 
chapter but one. At this moment, too, they were in high spirits and 
confidence ; which greatly affected their interpretation of such sudden 
weather- phaenomena : as will be seen abo illustrated by melancholy con- 
trast, in that same chapter. 

* Thucyd. vi. 70. 

* Thucyd. vi. 71. Plutarch (Nikias, c. l6) sutes that Nikias refused 
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On the morrow, having granted to the Syracusans their dead 
bodies for burial and collected the ashes of his own dead, 
Nikias re-embarked his troops, put to sea, and sailed back to 
bis former station at Katana. He conceived it impossible, 
without cavalry and a further stock of money, to maintain his 
position near Syracuse or to prosecute immediate operations of 
siege or blockade. And as the winter was now approaching, 
he determined to take up winter quarters at Katana — thougn 
considering the mild winter at Syracuse, and the danger of 
marsh fever near the Great Harbour in summer, the change 
of season might well be regarded as a questionable gain. But 
he proposed to employ the interval in sending to Athens for 
cavalry and money, as well as in procuring the like reinforce- 
ments from his Sicilian allies, whose numbers he calculated 
now on increasing by the accession of new cities after his 
recent victory — and to get together magazines of every kind 
for beginning the siege of Syracuse in the spring. Despatch- 
ing a trireme to Athens with these requisitions, he sailed with 
his forces to Messen^, within which there was a favourable 
party who gave hopes of opening the gates to him. Such a 
correspondence had already been commenced before the 
departure of Alkibiadfis: but it was the first act of revenge 
which the departing general took on his country, to betray the 
proceedings to the philo-Syracusan party in Messi&nfi. Accord- 
ingly these latter, watching their opportunity, rose in arms 
before the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief antagonists, 
and held the town by force against the Athenians ; who after 
a fruitless delay of thirteen days, with scanty supplies and 
under stormy weather, were forced to return to Naxos, where 
they established a palisaded camp and station, and went into 
winter quarters.' 

The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the movement 
into the harbour of Syracuse and the battle, had been ably 
planned and executed. It served to show the courage and 
discipline of the army, as well as to keep up the spirits of the 

from religious scruples to invade the sacred precinct, though hu soldiers 
were eager to seize its contents. 

Diodorus (ziiL 6) affirms erroneously that the Athenians became masters 
of the Olympieion. Pausanias too says the same thing (x. 38, 3), adding 
that Nikias abstained from disturbing cither the treasures 01 the offerings, 
and left them still under the care of the Syracusan priests. 

Plutarch further states that Nikias stayed some d^ in his poMtion 
before he returned to Katana. But the language of Thucydid^ indicates 
that the Athenians returned on the day after the battle. 

* Thucyd. vi. 71-74. 

VOU VII. K 
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soldiers themselves and to obviate those feelings of disappoint^ 
ment which the previous inefficiency of the armament tended 
to arouse. But as to other results, the victory was barren; 
we may even say, positively mischievous — since it imparted a 
momentary stimulus which served as an excuse to Nikias for 
the three months of total inaction which followed — and since 
it neither weakened nor humiliated the Syracusans, but gave 
them a salutary lesson which they turned to account while 
Nikias was in his winter quarters. His apathy during these 
first eight months after the arrival of the expedition at Rhegium 
(from July 415 b.c. to March 414 B.C.), was the cause of very 
deplorable calamities to his army, his country, and himself. 
Abundant proofs of this will be seen in the coming events : at 
present we have only to turn back to his own predictions and 
recommtMidations. All the difficulties and dangers to be sur- 
mounted in Sicily had been foreseen by himself and impressed 
upon the Athenians : in the first instance, as grounds against 
undertaking the expedition— but the Athenians, though un- 
fortunately not allowing them to avail in that capacity, fully 
admitted their reality, and authorised him to demand whatever 
force was necessary to overcome them.^ He had thus been 
allowed to bring with him a force calculated upon his own 
ideas, together with supplies and implements for besieging ; 
yet when arrived, he seems only anxious to avoid exposing 
that force in any serious enterprise, and to find an excuse for 
conducting it bark to Athens. That Syracuse was the grand 
enemy, and that the capit.d point of the enterprise was the 
siege of that city, was a truth familiar to himself as well as to 
every man at Athens : ^ upon the formidable cavalry of the 
Syracusans, Nikias had himself insisted, in the preliminary 
debates. Yet — after four months of mere trifling, and pretence 
of action so as to evade dealing with the real difficulty — the 
existence of this cavalry is made an excuse for a further post- 
ponement of four months until reinforcements can be obtained 
from Athens. To all the intrinsic dangers of the case, pre- 
dicted by Nikias himself with proper discernment, was thus 
superadded the aggravated danger of his own factitious delay ; 
frittering away the first impression of his aimament — giving 
the Syracusans leisure to enlarge their fortifications — and allow- 
ing the Peloponnesians time to interfere against Attica as well 
as to succour Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness of this 
commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of every kind, 
and at any rate to postpone them until the necessity became 
* Thucyd. vi. 21-26. • Thucyd. vi. 2a 
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imminent : the consequence of which was (to use an expres- 
sion of the Corinthian envoy, before the Peloponnesian war, 
in censuring the dilatory policy of Sparta), that neve’ acting, 
yet always seeming about to act, he found his enemy n double 
force instead of single, at the moment of actual conflict.^ 

Great indeed must have been the disapixuntment of the 
Athenians, when, after having sent forth in the month of June 
an expedition of unparalleled efficiency, tliey receive in the 
month of November a despatch to acquaint them that the 
general has accomplished little except one indecisive victory ; 
and that he has not even attempted anything serious — nor am 
do so unless they send him further cavalry and money. Yet 
the only answer whi('h they made was, to grant and provide 
for this demand without any public expression of disconU‘nt 
or disappointment against him.^ And this is the more to be 

^ Tliucyd. i. 69. 7)(rv\<i(tr* y^p pi6voi <1 \aK*ZaifjL6vioi^ oif rp 

^vvdpL9i rivd, aKKk rr) d^vv6pi9Voi^ #ca) fx6voi ovk dpxopiiyrjt' 

rwy dWd 5 iir \aff lov fx* yr]y^ KaraKvoyrfs. 

* A«<rxi>ta' ^ vartpoy in pit r air t pLW f (t 6 ai, rh 

wp^roy d(r^#irru'i BovXivrTa^Uyovs — “ It is (hs^raiH'ful to 1)C tlrivcn out of 
Sicily In supciior for(:c, or t(' u'tu^ hfre after-^Viirdi for fresh rrinforci- 
ments^ through out own fiuU in makifv^ bad < ab ulatxons at firsts (Thuryd. 
vi. 21.) 

This was a part of the last sjx'coh by Nikias himself at Athens, prior to 
the expedition. The Athcnuin people in reply had passed a vote that he 
and his colleaguch should lix their own amount of h>rcc, and should have 
everything which they asked for. Mf)reover, such was the feeling in the 
city, that every' one individually was anxious to put down his name to 
serv'e (vi. 26 31). 1 hucyduh s can hardly find words sufficient to depict 

the completeness, the grandeur, the wealth public and private, of the 
armament. 

As this goes to establish what I h:ive a<lvanccd in the text — that the 
actions of Niki.is in Sicily stand most of all condemned bv his own previous 
speeches at Athens -so it seems to havr l)een forgotten by Dr. Arnold 
when he wrote his note on the remark. lijle passage, ii. 65, of Thucydides 
— 4( ufy &\Xa Tf noXAd, uis 4y pifydx^ Ka\ ipx V r)fJLapriidr) 

Kcd 6 4s JiiK€\iay irAovs' ov roaovroy yywpiijs d/xdpTrjpia ^y irpbs otfs 4ir7f§' 
oray^ Stroy oi 4f(w 4 ayr € s^ o{f rd irpdrrrpopa toTi 4itiyi- 

y y d) a K oyr t s, dKAd Hard rds iSias SiaBoAds irtpi rris tqv 54jpLov wpoaracrias, 
rd Tf 4y (rrpaTow48(p aptBAbripa 4irolouy, nal rd wrpl r^y irdkiy wpdnoy 4y 
dXk4)\ots 4rapdx&‘n<rcLy,- Ujxm which Dr. Arnold remarks : — 

“Thucydides here expresses the same opinion, which he repeats in two 
other places (vi. 31 ; vii. 42), namely, that the Athenian power was fully 
adequate to the conquest of Syracuse, had not the expedition been mis- 
managed by the general^ and insuffuiently supplied by the gtwernment at 
home. The words qv rd irp6a<popa rols oixopityois 4my lyv da Koyrts signify 
‘ not voting afterwards the needful supplies to their absent armament for 
Nikias was prevented from improving his first victory over the Syracusans 
by the want of cavalry and money ; and the whole winter was lost before 
he could get supplied from Athens. And sul.>sequcntly the armament was 
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noted, since the removal of Alkibiadfts afforded an inviting and 
even valuable opportunity for proposing to send out a fresh 

Ellowcd to be reduced to peat distress and weakness, before the second 
expedition was sent to reinforce it."--G6ller and Poppo concur in this 
explanation. 

Let us b the first place discuss the explanation here bven of the words 
rd itp6<r^pa iwtytyriinncoifrts. It appears to me that these words do net 
signify voting the mtdful supplies. 

The word iwiyiyvitirtceiu cannot be used in the same sense with trinifinuv 
— irofKUfx***' 2-lS)—^rropfffiy. As it would not be admissible to say 

iwtytyyt^OK§itf J»Xa, i^ai, Iwwovt, xphuMro, &c., so neither can it be right 
to say htiyiyvAoMiv rk vp6of0pa, if this latter word were used only as 
a comprehensive word for these particulars, meaning supplies.'* The 
words really mean — talking further resolutions (after the expedition was 
gone) unsuitable or mischievous to the absent armament." Upbo^opa is 
used here quite generally — agreeing with ^ovXtbfiora or some such word : 
indeed we nnd the phrase rk wpbo^opa used in the most general sense, for 
“ what is suitable ” — “what is advantageous or convenient ” — yvpiAotti rk 
npbo^pa'-^pdootrai rk wpbotpopa — rk wpboipop* rfC^ar* — rk rpSenpopa bptfris 
^ — ri rtuoko vpbo^opov. Euripid. Hippol. 112; Alkestis, 148; Iphig. 
Aul. 160 B ; Helen. 1299 ; Troadcs, 304. 

Thucydides appears to have in view the violent party contests which 
broke out b reference to the Herma and the other irreligious acts at 
Athens, after the departure of the armament, especially to the mischief of 
recalling Alkibiades, which grew out of those contests. He docs not 
allude to the withholding of supplies from the armament ; nor was it the 
purpose of any of the parties at Athens to withhold them. The party- 
acrimony was directed against Alkibiadfis exclusively — not against the 
expedition. 

Next, as to the main allegation in Dr, Arnold’s note — that one of the 
causes of the failure of the Athenian expedition in Sicily, was, that it was 
“insufficiently supplied by Athens.” Of the two passages to which he 
refers in Thucydides (vi. 31 ; vii. 42), the first distinctly contradicts this 
allegation, by setting forth the prodigious amount of force sent — the second 
says nothing about it, and indirectly discountenances it, by dwelling upon 
the glaring blunders of Nikias. 

After the Athenians had allowed Nikias in the spring to name and 
collect the force which he thought requisite, how could they expect to 
receive a demand for further reinforcements in the autumn — the army having 
really done nothing ? Nevertheless the supplies were sent^ as soon as they 
could be, and as soon as Nikias expected them. If the whole winter was 
lost, that was not the fault of the Athenians, 

Still harder is it b Dr. Arnold, to say — “that the armament was allowed 
to be reduced to great distress and weakness before the second expedition 
was sent to rcbtorce it.” The second expedition was sent, the moment 
that Nikias made known his distress and asked for it ; his intimation of 
distress coming quite suddenly, almost immediately after most successful 
appearances. 

It appears to me that nothing can be more bcorrect or bconsistent with 
the wnole tenor of the narrative of Thucydides, than to charge the 
AAcnians with having starved their expedition. What they are really 
chargeable with, is — the having devoted to it a disproportionate fraction of 
their entire strength — perfectly enormous and lubous. And so Thucydid^ 
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colleague in his room. If there were no complaints raised 
against Nikias at Athens, so neither are we informed of any 
such, even among his own soldiers in Sicily; though tkar 
disappointment must have been yet greater than that of their 
countrymen at home, considering the expectations with which 
they had come out. We may remember that the delay of a 
few days at Eion, under perfectly justifiable circumstances, and 
while awaiting the arrival of reinforcements actually sent for, 
raised the loudest murmurs against Kleon in his expedition 
against Amphipolis, from the hoplites in his own army.* The 
contrast is instructive, and will appear yet more instructive as 
we advance forward. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans were profiting by the lesson of 
their recent defeat. At the next public assembly which ensued, 
Hermokrat^s addressed them in a mingled tone of encourage- 
ment and admonition. While praising their bravery, he 
deprecated their want of tactics and discipline. Considering 
the great superiority of the enemy in this last respect, he 
regarded the recent battle as giving good promise for the 
future ; and he appealed with satisfaction to the precautions 
taken by Nikias in fortifying his camp, as well as to his speedy 
retreat after the battle. He pressed them to diminish the 
excessive number of fifteen generals, whom they had hitherto 
been accustomed to nominate to the command — to reduce the 
number to three, conferring upon them at the same time fuller 
powers than had been before enjoyed, and swearing a solemn 
oath to leave them unfettered in the exercise of such powers — 
lastly, to enjoin upon these generals the most strenuous efforts, 
during the coming winter, for training and arming the whole 
population. Accordingly Hermokrat^s himself, with Heraklei- 
d£s and Sikanus, were named to the command. Ambassadors 
were sent both to Sparta and to Corinth, for the purpose of 
entreating assistance in Sicily, as well as of prevailing on the 

plainly conceives it, when he is describing both the armament of Nikias 
and tnat of Demosthenes. 

Thucydides is very reserved in saying anything against Nikias, whom he 
treats throughout with the greatest indulgence and tenderness. But he lets 
drop quite sufficient to prove that he conceived the mismanagement of the 
general as the caust of the failure of the armament — not as “one of two 
causes,” as Dr. Arnold here presents it. Of course I recognise fully the 
consummate skill, and the ag^essive vigour so unusual in a Spartan, of 
Gylippus — together with the effective influence which this exercised upon 
the result. But Gylippus would never have set foot in Syraaise haa he 
not been let in, first through the apiathy, next through the contemptuous 
want of precaution, shown by Nikias (vii. 42). 

* Thucyd. v. 7, See chap. liv. of this History. 
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Peloponnesians to recommence a direct attack against Attica ; t 
so as at least to prevent the Athenians from sending further 
reinforcements to Nikias, and perhaps even to bring about the 
recall of his army. 

Hut by far the most important measure which marked the 
nomination of the new generals, was, the enlargement of the 
line of fortifications at Syracuse. They constructed a new 
wall, enclosing an additional space and covering both their 
Inner and their Outer ('ity to the westward — reaching from the 
Outer sea to the (Jrcat Harbour, across the whole space fronting 
the rising slope of the hill of Epipolae — and stretching far enough 
westward to enclose the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. 
'Phis was intended as a precaution, in order that if Nikias, 
resuming operations in the spring, should beat them in the 
field and confine them to their walls — he might nevertheless 
be prevented from carrying a wall of circumvallation from sea 
to sea without covering a great additional extent of ground.* 
Besides this, the Syracusans fitted up and garrisoned the 
deserted town of Megara, on the coast to the north of Syracuse ; 
they established a regular fortification and garrison in the 
Olympieion or temple of Zeus Olympius, which they had 
already garrisoned after the recent battle with Nikias ; and they 
planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the convenient landing- 
places. All these precautions were useful to them ; and we 
may everi say that the new outlying fortification, enclosing the 
Temenites, proved their salvation in the coming siege — by so 
lengthening the circumvallation necessary for the Athenians to 
construct, that Gylippus had time to arrive before it was finished. 
But there was one further precaution which the Syracusans 
omitted at this moment, when it was open to them without 
any hindrance — to occujiy and fortify the Euryalus, or the 
summit of the hill of Epipolae. Had they done this now, 
probably the Athenians could never have made progress with 
their lines of circumvallation : but they did not think of it 
until too late — as we shall presently see. 

Nevertheless, it is important to remark, in reference to the 
^^ticral scheme of Athenian operations in Sicily, that if Nikias 


' Thucyd. 
* Thuevd. 


VI. 72, 73. 

- 7 S’ Si gc Zvpa*(6(Tioi iy Ty \fipLwyt wp6s Tf Tn 

rhy r*ntyhrty iyrhs vapi irav rh wphs 'Eiri- 

I reserve the general explanation of the topography of Syracuse for the 
next chapter (when the siege begins), and the Appendix attached to it. 
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had adopted the plan originally recommended by I^machus — 
or if he had begun his permanent besieging operations against 
Syracuse in the summer or autumn of 415 b.c., instead of 
postponing them, as he actually did, to the spring of 414 B.C. 
— he would havo found none of these additional defences to 
contend against, and the line of circumvallation necessary for 
his purpose w'oiild have been shorter and easier. Besides these 
permanent and irreparable disadvantages, his winter's inaction 
at Naxos drew upon him the further insult, that the Syracusans 
marched to his former quarters at Katana and burned the tents 
which they found standing — ravaging at the same time the 
neighbouring fields.^ 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made both 
parties hope to gain it ; and in the course of this winter the 
Athenian envoy Eiiphemus wnth others was sent thither to 
propose a renewal of that alliance, between the city and Athens, 
which had been concluded ten years before. Ilermokrates 
the Syracusan went to counteract his objec t ; and both of them, 
according to (Grecian custom, were admitted to address the 
public assembly. 

Hermokrates began by denoum ing the views, designs, and 
past history of Athens. He did not (he said) fear her power, 
provided the Sicilian cities were united and true to each other : 
even against Syracuse alone, the hasty retreat of the Athenians 
after the recent battle had shown how little they confided in 
their own strength. What he did fear, was, the delusive 
promises and insinuations of Athens, tending to disunite the 
island, and to paralyse all joint resistance. Every one knew 
that her purpose in this expedition was to subjugate all Sicily — 
that l^ontini and Egesta served merely as convenient pretences 
to put forward — and that she could have no sincere sympathy 
for Chalkidians in Sicily, when she herself held in slavery the 
Chalkidians in Euboea, It was in truth nothing else but an 
extension of the same scheme of rapacious ambition, whereby 
she had reduced her Ionian allies and kinsmen to their present 
wretched slavery, now threatened against Sicily. The Sicilians 
could not too speedily show her that they were no lonians, 
made to be transferred from one master to another —but 
autonomous Dorians from the centre of autonomy, Pelopon- 
nesus. It would be madness to forfeit this honourable 
position through jealousy or lukew’armness among themselves. 
Let not the Kamarinseans imagine that Athens was striking 
her blow at Syracuse alone : they were themselves next 

* Thucyd. vi. 75. 
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neighbours of Syracuse, and woiild be the first victims if 
she were conquered. They might wish, from apprehension or 
envy, to see the superior power of Syracuse humbled : but this 
could not happen without endangering their own existence. 
They ought to do for her what they would have asked her to 
do if the Athenians had invaded Kamarina — instead of lending 
merely nominal aid, as they had hitherto done. Their former 
alliance with Athens was for purposes of mutual defence, not 
binding them to aid her in schemes of pure aggression. To 
hold aloof, give fair words to both parties, and leave Syracuse 
to fight the battle of Sicily single-handed — was as unjust as it 
was dishonourable. If she came off victor in the struggle, she 
would take care that the Kamarinaeans should be no gainers 
by such a policy. The state of affairs was so plain Uiat he 
(Hermokrat^s) could not pretend to enlighten them : but he 
solemnly appealed to their sentiments of common blood and 
lineage. The Dorians of Syracuse were assailed by their eternal 
enemies the lonians, and ought not to be now betrayed by 
their own brother Dorians of Kamarina.’ 

Euphfimus, in reply, explained the proceedings of Athens in 
reference to her empire, and vindicated her against the charges 
of Hermokratfis. Though addressing a Dorian assembly, he 
did not fear to take his start from the position laid down by 
Hermokrat^s, that lonians were the natural enemies of Dorians. 
Under this feeling, Athens, as an Ionian city, had looked about 
to strengthen herself against the supremacy of her powerful 
Dorian neighbours in Peloponnesus. Finding herself after the 
repulse of the Persian king at the head of those lonians and 
other Greeks who had just revolted from him, she had made 
use of her position as well as of her superior navy to shake off 
the illegitimate ascendency of Sparta. Her empire was justified 
by regard for her own safety against Sparta, as well as by the 
immense superiority of her maritime efforts in the rescue of 
Greece from the Persians. Even in reference to her allies, she 
had good ground for reducing them to subjection, because they 
had made themselves the instruments and auxiliaries of the 
Persian king in his attempt to conquer her. Prudential views 
for assured safety to herself had thus led her to the acquisition 
of her present empire, and the same views now brought her to 
Sicily. He was prepared to show that the interests of Kamarina 
were in full accordance with those of Athens. The main 
purpose of Athens in Sicily was to prevent her Sicilian enemies 
from sending aid to her Peloponnesian enemies — to accomplish 

^ Thucyd. vi. 77-80. 
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which, powerful Sicilian allies were indispensable to her. To 
enfeeble or subjugate her Sicilian allies, would be folly : if she 
did this, they would not serve her purpose of keeping the 
Syracusans employed in their own island. Hence her desire to 
re-establish the expatriated Leontines, powerful and free, though 
she retained the Chalkidians in Euboea as subjects. Near home 
she wanted nothing but subjects, disarmed and tribute-paying 
— while in Sicily, she required independent and efheient allies ; 
so that the double conduct, which Hermokratds reproached as 
inconsistent, proceeded from one and the same root of public 
prudence. Pursuant to that motive, Athens dealt differently 
with her different allies according to the circumstances of each. 
Thus, she respected the autonomy of Chios and Methymna, 
and maintained equal relations with other islanders near 
Peloponnesus ; and such were the relations which she now 
wished to establish in Sicily. 

No — it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kamarineeans 
and other Sicilians had really ground to fear. Syracuse was 
aiming at the acquisition of imperial sway over the island ; and 
that which she had already done towards the Leontines showed 
what she was prepared to do, when the time came, against 
Kamarina and others. It was under this apprehension that 
the Kamarinaeans had formerly invited Athens into Sicily : it 
would be alike unjust and impolitic were they now to repudiate 
her aid, for she could accomplish nothing without them ; if 
they did so on the present occasion, they would repent it here- 
after when exi)Osed to the hostility of a constant encroaching 
neighbour, and when Athenian auxiliaries could not again be 
had. He rep>elled the imputations which Hermokrat^s had 
cast upon Athens — but the Kamarinaeans were not sitting as 
judges or censors upon her merits. It was for them to consider 
whether that meddlesome disposition, with which Athens was 
reproached, was not highly beneficial as the terror of oppressors, 
and the shield of weaker states, throughout Greece. He now 
tendered it to the Kamarina^ns as their only security against 
Syracuse ; calling upon them, instead of living in perpetual 
fear of her aggression, to seize the present opportunity of 
attacking her on an equal footing, jointly with Athens.* 

In these two remarkable speeches, we &nd Hermokrat^s 
renewing substantially the same line of counsel as he had taken 
up ten years before at the congress of Gela — to settle all Sicilian 
differences at home, and above all things to keep out the 
intervention of Athens ; who if she once got footing in Sicily 

* Thucyd. vL 83-87. 
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would never rest until she reduced all the cities successively. 
This was the natural point of view for a Syracusan politician ; 
but by no means equally natural, nor equally conclusive, for an 
inhabitant of one of the secondary Sicilian cities — especially of 
the conterminous Kamarina. And the oration of Euphemus is 
an able pleading to demonstrate that the Kamarinaeans had far 
more to fear from Syracuse than from Athens. His arguments 
to this point are at least highly plausible, if not convincing : 
but he seems to lay himself open to attack from the opposite 
quarter. If Athens cannot hope to gain any subjects in Sicily, 
what motive has she for interfering? This Euphemus meets 
by contending that if she does not interfere, the Syracusans 
and their allies will come across and render assistance to the 
enemies of Athens in Peloponnesus. It is manifest, however, 
that under the actual circumstances of the time, Athens could 
have no real fears of this nature, and that her real motives for 
meddling in Sicily were those of hope and encroachment, not 
of self-defence. Put it shows how little likely such hopes were 
to be realised — and therefore how ill-advised the whole plan of 
interference in Sicily was — that the Athenian envoy could say to 
the Kamarinaeans, in the same strain as Nikias had spoken at 
Athens when combating the wisdom of the expedition — “ Such 
is the distance of Sicily from Athens, and such the difficulty of 
guarding cities of great force and ample territory combined, 
that if we wished to hold you Sicilians as subjects, we should 
be unable to do it : we can only retain you as free and powerful 
allies.”^ What Nikias said at Athens to dissuade his country- 
men from the enterprise, under sincere conviction — Euphemus 
repeated at Kamarina for the purpose of conciliating that city ; 
probably, without believing it himself, yet the anticipation was 
not on that account the less true and reasonable. 

The Kamarinaeans felt the force of both speeches, from 
Hermokrat^s and Euphemus. Their inclinations carried them 
towards the Athenians, yet not without a certain misgiving in 
case Athens should prove completely successful. Towards the 
Syracusans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing but 
unqualified apprehension, and jealousy of very ancient date — 
and even now, their great fear was, of probable suffering if the 
Syracusans succeeded against Athens without their co-operation. 

^ Thucyd. vi. 86. oiht Zwarol 9t t€ 

«al y9v6^9voi KaKo\ Kar9pya(ralfir6ay ii^vyaroi Kareurx^^^t i^vkSs tc wKov 
K a\ iiropl^ <pv\aKrjf w6\9tay /u9yd\coy koI waf>a(rK9uf See. 

This is exactly the language of Nikias in his speech to the Athenians, 
vi. 11 . 
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In this dilemma^ they thought it safest to give an e\Tisive 
answer^ of friendly sentiment towards both parties, but refusal 
of aid to either ; hoping thus to avoid an inexpiable breach, 
whichever way the ultimate success might tum.^ 

For a city comparatively weak and situated like Kamarina, 
such was perhaps the least hazardous fx)licy. In December 
415 B.C., no human being could venture to predict how the 
struggle between Nikias and the Syracusans in the coming year 
would turn out ; nor were the Kamarina;ans prompted by any 
hearty feeling to take the extreme chances with either party. 
Matters had borne a different aspect indeed in the preceding 
month of July 415 b.c., when the Athenians first arrived. Had 
the vigorous policy urged by I^machus been then followed up, 
the Athenians would always have appeared likely to succeed — 
if indeed they had not already become conquerors of Syracuse : 
so that waverers like the Kamarimeans would have remained 
attached to them from {X)licy. I'he best way to obtain allies 
(IwAmachus had contended) was, to be prompt and decisive in 
action, and to strike at the capital point at once, while the 
intimidating effect of their arrival was fresh. Of the value of 
his advice, an emphatic illustration is afforded by the conduct 
of Kamarina.* 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did little or nothing. 
He merely despatched envoys for the purpose of conciliating 
the Sikels in the interior, where the autonomous Sikels, who 
dwelt in the central regions of the island, for the most part 
declared in his favour — especially the powerful Sikel prince 
Archdnid^s — sending provisions and even money to the camp 
at Naxos. Against some refractory tribes, Nikias sent detach- 
ments for purposes of compulsion ; while the Syracusans on 
their part did the like to counteract him. Such Sikel tribes as 
had become dependents of Syracuse, stood aloof from the 
struggle. As the spring approached, Nikias transferred his 
j)osition from Naxos to Katana, re-establishing that camp which 
the Syracusans had destroyed.* 

He further sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite co-operation 
from that city ; and a second to the Tyrrhenian maritime cities 
on the southern coast of Italy, some of whom had proffered to 
him their services, as ancient enemies of Syracuse, and now 
realised their promises. From Carthage nothing was obtained. 
To the Sikels, Egestaeans, and all the other allies of Athens, 

^ Thucyd. vi. 88. 

* Compare tJbe remarks of Alkibiad^s, Thuc>’d. vi. 91. 

• Thucyd. vi. 88. 
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Nikias also sent orders for bricks, iron bars, clamp, and every- 
thing suitable for the wall of circumvallation, which was to be 
commenced with the first burst of spring. 

While such preparations were going on in Sicily, debates of 
portentous promise took place at Sparta. Immediately after 
the battle near the Olympieion and the retreat of Nikias into 
winter quarters, the Syracusans had despatched envoys to 
Peloponnesus to solicit reinforcements. Here again, we are 
compelled to notice the lamentable consequences arising out 
of the inaction of Nikias. Had he commenced the siege of 
Syracuse on his first arrival, it may be doubted whether any 
such envoys would have been sent to Peloponnesus at all ; at 
any rate, they would not have arrived in time to produce 
decisive effects.' After exerting what influence they could 
upon the Italian Greeks, in their voyage, the Syracusan envoys 
reached Corinth, where they found the warmest reception 
and obtained promises of speedy succour. The Corinthians 
furnished envoys of their own to accompany them to Sparta, 
and to back their request for Lacedaemonian aid. 

They found at the congress at Sparta another advocate upon 
whom they could not reasonably have counted — Alkibiad^s. 
That exile had crossed over from Thurii to the Eleian port 
of Kyllfinfi in Peloponnesus in a merchant- vessel,* and now 

' Thucyd. vi. 88 ; vii. 42. 

■ Plutarch (Alkib. c. 23) says that he went to reside at Argos ; but this 
seems difficult to reconcile with the assertion of Thucydides (vi. 61) that 
his friends at Argos had incurred grave suspicions of treason. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkib. c. 4) says, with greater probability of truth, 
that Alkibiades went from Thurii, first to Elis, next to Thebes. 

Isokrat^s (De Bigis, Orat. xvi. s. xo) says that the Athenians banished 
him out of all Greece, inscribed his name on a column, and sent envoys 
to demand his person from the Argeians ; so that Alkibiades tvoj compelled 
to take refuge with the Laccdxmonians. This whole statement of Iso- 
krat^s is exceedingly loose and untrustworthy, carrying back the commence- 
ment of the conspiracy of the Four Hundred to a time anterior to the 
banishment of Alkibiades. But among all the va^e sentences, this 
allegation that the Athenians banished him out of all Grttce stands 
prominent. They could only banish him from the territory of Athens and 
ner allies. Whether he went to Argos, as I have already said, seems to 
me very doubtful : perhaps Plutarch copied the statement from this 
passage of Isokrat6s. 

But under all circumstances, we are not to believe that Alkibiades turned 
a^nst his country, or went to Sparta, u^n com^lsicn. The first act o( 
ms hostility to Athens (the disappointing ner of the acquisition of Messene) 
was committed before he left Sicily. Moreover Thucydides represents him 
as unwilling indeed to go to SparU, but only unwilling because he was 
afraid of the Spartans ; in fact waiting; for a safe conduct and invitatior 
from them. Thucydides mentions nothmg about his going to Argos (vi. 88)< 
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appeared at Sparta on special invitation and safe^ronduct from 
the Lacedaemonians; of whom he was at first vehemently 
afraid, in consequence of having raised against them that 
Peloponnesian combination which had given them so much 
trouble before the battle of Maniineia. He now appeared t<^ 
burning with hostility gainst his country, and eager to inflict 
upon her all the mis^ief in his power. Having been the chief 
evil genius to plunge her, mainly for selfish ends of his own, 
into this ill-starred venture, he was now about to do his best 
to turn it into her irreparable ruin. His fiery stimulus, and 
unmeasured exaggerations, supplied what was wanting in 
Corinthian and Syracusan eloquence, and inflamed the tardy 
goodwill of the Spartan Ephors into comparative decision and 
activity.^ His harangue in the Spartan congress is given to us 
by Thucydides — who may possibly have heard it, as he was 
then himself in exile. Like the earlier speech which he puts 
into the mouth of Alkibiades at Athens, it is characteristic in 
a high degree ; and interesting in another point of view m the 
latest composed speech of any length which we find in his 
history. I give here the substance, without professing to 
translate the words. 

“ First, I must address you, Lacedaemonians, respecting the 
prejudices current against me personally, before I can hope to 
find a fair hearing on public matters. You know it was 1, who 
renewed my public connexion with Sparta, after my ancestors 
before me had quarrelled with you and renounced it. More- 
over, I assiduously cultivated your favour on all pointy especi- 
ally by attentions to your prisoners at Athens : but while I was 
showing all this zeal towards you, you took the opportunity of 
the peace which you made with Athens to employ my enemies 
as your agents — thus strengthening their hands, and dishonour- 
ing me. It was this conduct of yours which drove me to unite 
with the Argeians and Mantineians ; nor ought you to be 
angry with me for mischief which you thus drew upon your- 
selves. Probably some of you hate me too, without any good 
reason, as a forward partisan of democracy. My family were 
always opposed to the Peisistratid despots; and as all opposi- 
tion, to a ruling One or Few, takes the name of 'I'he People, 
so from that time forward we continued to act as leaders of 
the people.* Moreover our established constitution was a 

* Thucyd. vi 88. ... 

• Thucyd. vi. 89. T#4f Tt/fxirvoif wort Bid^opol war hi rh 

ivarrtuilMVP rf tvyarrtioKri cal 4«c«(i«v 

^ wptvraclm tifuf t«C wK^Oovt. 
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democracy, so that I had no choice but to obey : though I did 
my best to maintain a moderate line of political conduct in the 
midst of the reigning licence. It was not my family, but others, 
who in former times as well as now, led the people into the 
worst courses — those same men who sent me into exile. I 
always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the entire city ; 
thinking it right to uphold that constitution in which Athens 
bad enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which I found 
already existing.* For as to democracy, all we Athenians of 
common sense well knew its real character. Personally, I have 
better reason than any one else to rail against it — if one could 
say anything new about such confessed folly ; but I did not 
think it safe to change the government, while you were standing 
by as enemies. 

“ So much as to myself personally : I shall now talk to you 
about the business of the meeting, and tell you something 
more than you yet know. Our purpose in sailing from Athens, 
was, first to conquer the Sicilian Greeks — next, the Italian 
Greeks — afterwards, to make an attempt on the Carthaginian 
empire and on Carthage herself. If all or most of this suc- 
ceeded, we were then to attack Peloponnesus. We intended 
to bring to this enterprise the entire power of the Sicilian and 
Italian Greeks, besides large numbers of Iberian and other 
warlike barbaric mercenaries, together with many new triremes 
built from the abundant forests of Italy, and large supplies both 
of treasure and provision. We could thus blockade Pelopxjn- 
nesus all round with our fleet, and at the same time assail it 
with our land-force ; and we calculated, by taking some towns 
by storm and occupying others as permanent fortified positions, 
that we should easily conquer the whole peninsula, and then 
become undisputed masters of Greece. You thus hear the 
whole scheme of our expedition from the man who knows it 
best ; and you may depend on it that the remaining generals 
will execute all this, if they can. Nothing but your intervention 
can hinder them. If indeed the Sicilian Greeks were all 

It is to be recollected that the Lacedaemonians had been always opposed 
to TupoKv©!, or despots, and had been particularly opposed to the reisi- 
Stratid rvpayhoif whom they in fact put down. In tracing his dcmocratical 
tendencies, therefore, to this source, Alkibiad^s took the best means of 
excusing them before a Lacedaemonian audience. 

^ Thucyd. vi. 89. ^vputairrot f 

^ ir^Ais Itux* Ka\ 4 \tvd^pwrdrfi oScra, fcal Swtp ns, 

TovTo iwsX ^rtfxoKpariay ys kuI 4yiyvw<rKOfAS¥ ol ^poyovyr4t n, 

icol tt6T^r ov^syhs hy x^ipcy, Sctp K&y KotBop4)<T€upii' wspl 6fAoK9yQVfi4yjjs 

0ifb4y hy xaiyhy A^©4 to- iral rh fisitcrrdytu aini^v •In 
kffpa\4s slyai, C^idy iroAcfi^w vpQffKaBiipiiywy, 
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united, they might hold out ; but the Syracusans standing alone 
cannot — b^ten as they already have been in a general action, 
and blocked up as they are by sea. If Syracuse falls into the 
hands of the Athenians, all Sicily and all Italy will share the 
same fate ; and the danger which I have described will be soon 
upon you. 

“ It is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily — it is for 
the safety of Peloponnesus — that I now urge you to send 
across, forthwith, a fleet with an army of hoplites as rowers ; 
and what I consider still more important than an army — a 
Spartan general to take the supreme command. Moreover you 
must also ca’ry on declared and vigorous war against Athens 
here, that the Syracusans may be encouraged to hold out, and 
that Athens may be in no condition to send additional rein- 
forcements thither. You must furtirer fortify and permanently 
garrison Dekeleia in Attica : * that is the contingency which 
the Athenians have always been most afraid of, and which 
therefore you may know to be your best policy. You will thus 
get into your own hands the live and dead stock of Attica, 
interrupt the working of the silver mines at I.aureion, deprive 
the Athenians of their profits from judicial fines* as well as of 
their landed revenue, and dispose the subject-allies to withhold 
their tribute. 

“ None of you ought to think the worse of me because I 
make this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction with 
her enemies — I who once passed for a lover of my country.* 
Nor ought you to mistrust my assurances as coming from the 
reckless passion of an exile. The worst enemies of Athens are 
not those who make open war like you, but those who drive 
her best friends into hostility. 1 loved my country * while I 
was secure as a citizen — I love her no more, now that I am 

' The establishment and permanent occupation of a fortified post in 
Attica, had l>een contemplated by the Corinthians even before the l^cgin- 
ning of the war (Thucya. i. 122). 

* The occupation of Dekeleia made it necessary for the larger numljcr of 
Athenians to be almost incessantly under arms. In.stead of a city, Athens 
became a guard-post, says Thucydid^.s (vii. 28). There was therefore 
seldom leisure for the convocation of that numerous f)ody of citizens who 
formed a Dikastcry. 

* Thucyd. vi. 92. Kol Soicftr §lrai, 0 ! rp ^fuivrov 

rtir voXf/iicrr«lr«i', ^t\6iro\(s wort do/ttty tJyoi, yvy ijKparoit iwipxofioi. 

* Thucyd. vi. 92^ To rt ^tK^woKt oOk iy f iy A 

ke^>akms hrokirtvBriy. Ou5* 4w\ warpida o5<ray (n tfyovpMi yvy Uyeu, woKw 

fiaXXor r^y oitK ok^ay kyateratrBtu. Kal ^ikSwoXit o^rot 6p0^tf ovx ht 
iavrov kSUett kwoA4<ras piif 4wip, 4XX' hr 4k wayrhs rp6woy kik rh 
iwiivpitiP W0ipa$i avriiy kyaXa$§ty, 
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wTongcdi In f&ct, I do not concoivc myself to be us&iling 1 
country still mine : I am rather trying to win back a country 
now lost to me. The real payiot is not he, who having unjustly 
lost his country, acquiesces in patience — but he whose ardour 
makes him try eveiy means to regain her. 

“ Employ me without fear, Lacedaemonians, in any service 
of danger or suffering : the more harm 1 did you formerly as 
an enemy, the more good I can now do you as a friend. But 
above all, do not shrink back from instant operations both in 
Sicily and in Attica, upon which so much depends. You will 
thus put down the power of Athens, present as well as future ; 
you will dwell yourselves in safety ; and you will become 
the leaders of undivided Hellas, by free consent and without 
force.” ‘ 

Enormous consequences turned upon this speech — no less 
masterly in reference to the purpose and the audience, than 
infamous as an indication of the character of the speaker. If 
its contents became known at Athens, as they probably did, 
the enemies of Alkibiades would be supplied with a justification 
of their most violent political attacks. That imputation which 
they had taken so much pains to fasten upon him, citing in 
proof of it alike his profligate expenditure, overbearing inso- 
lence, and derision of the religious ceremonies of the state * — 
that he detested the democracy in his heart, submitted to it 
only from necessity, and was watching for the first safe oppor- 
tunity of subverting it — appears here in his own language as 
matter of avowal and boast. The sentence of condemnation 
against him would now be unanimously approved, even by 
those who at the time had deprecated it; while the people 
would be more firmly persuaded than before of the reality of 
the association between irreligious manifestations and treason- 
able designs. Doubtless the inferences so drawn from the 
speech would be unsound, because it represented, not the 
actual past sentiments of Alkibiadds, but those to which he 
now found it convenient to lay claim. As far as so very selfish 
a politician could be said to have any preference, democracy 
was, in some respects, more convenient to him than oligarchy. 
Though offensive to his taste, it held out larger prospects to 
his love of show, his adventurous ambition, and his rapacity 
for foreign plunder; while under an oligarchy, the jealous 
restraints, and repulses imposed on him by a few equals, would 
be perhaps more galling to his temper than those arising from 

* Thucyd. ri. 8o-g2. 

• Thucyd. ri. m. 
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the whole people,* He takes credit in his speech for modera- 
tion as opposed to the standing licence of democracy. But 
this is a pretence absurd even to extravagance, which Athenians 
of all parties would have listened to with astonishment Such 
licence as that of Alkibiadds himself had never been seen at 
Athens ; and it was the adventurous instincts of the democracy 
towards foreign conquest — combined with their imperfect 
apprehension of the limits and conditions under which alone 
their empire could be permanently maintained — which he 
stimulated up to the highest point, and then made use of for 
his own power and profit. As against himself, he had reason 
for accusing his political enemies of unworthy manoeuvres ; 
and even of gross political wickedness, if they were authors or 
accomplices (as seems probable of some) in the mutilation of 
the Henmae. But most certainly, their public advice to the 
commonwealth was far less mischievous than his. And if we 
are to strike the balance of personal political merit between 
Alkibiadds and his enemies, we must take into the comparison 
his fraud upon the simplicity of the Lacedaemonian envoys, 
recounted in the last preceding chapter but one of this history. 

If then that portion of the speech of Alkibiadfis, wherein he 
touches upon Athenian politics and his own past conduct, is 
not to be taken as historical evidence, just as little can we trust 
the following portion in which he professes to describe the real 
purposes of Athens in her Sicilian expedition. That any such 
vast designs as those which he announces were ever really 
contemplated even by himself and his immediate friends, is 
very improbable ; that they were contemplated by the Athenian 
public, by the armament, or by Nikias, is utterly incredible. 
The tardiness and timid movements of the armament (during 
the first eight months after arriving at Rhegium) recommended 
by Nikias, partially admitted even by AlkibiadSs, opposed only 
by the unavailing wisdom of Lamachus, and not strongly 
censured when known at Athens — conspire to prove that their 
minds were not at first fully made up even to the sie^e of Syra- 
cuse ; that they counted on alliances and money in Sicily which 
they did not find ; and that those, who sailed from Athens with 
large hopes of brilliant and easy conquest, were soon taught to 
see the reality with different eyes. If Alkibiad^s had himself 
conceived at Athens the designs which he professed to reveal 
in his speech at Sparta, there can be little doubt that he would 

' Sec a remarkable passage of Thucyd. viii. 89— A?®*' rk in 

•hm kwh rm¥ hfAoimr, iKmawZfiwks rii the in explanadon of 

k, in a later of this History, vol. viii. chap. IxiL 
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have espoused the scheme of Lamachus— or rather would have 
originated it himself. We find him indeedi in his speech 
delivered at Athens before the determination to sail, holding 
out hopes, that by means of conquests in Sicily, Athens might 
become mistress of all Greece. But this is there put as an 
alternative and as a favourable possibility— is noticed only in 
one place, without expansion or amplification — and shows that 
the speaker did not reckon upon finding any such expectations 
prevalent among his hearers. Alkibiadfis could not have 
ventured to promise, in his discourse at Athens, the results 
which he afterwards talked of at Sparta as having been actually 
contemplated— Sicily, Italy, Carthage, Iberian mercenaries, &c., 
all ending in a blockading fleet large enough to gird round 
Peloponnesus.* Had he put forth such promises, the charge 
of juvenile folly which Nikias urged against him would probably 
have been believed by every one. His speech at Sparta, 
though it has passed with some as a fragment of true Grecian 
history, seems in truth little better than a gigantic romance, 
dressed up to alarm his audience.* 

Intended for this purpose, it was eminently suitable and 
effective. The Lacedaemonians had already been partly moved 
by the representations from Corinth and Syracuse, and were 
even prepared to send envoys to the latter place with en- 
couragement to hold out against Athens. But the peace of 
Nikias, and the alliance succeeding it, still subsisted between 
Athens and Sparta. It had indeed been partially and in- 
directly violated in many ways, but both the contracting parties 
still considered it as subsisting, nor would either of them yet 
consent to break their oaths openly and avowedly. For this 
reason — as well as from the distance of Sicily, great even in 
the estimation of the more nautical Athenians — the Ephors 
could not yet make up their minds to despatch thither any 
positive aid. It was exactly in this point of hesitation between 
the will and the deed, that the energetic and vindictive exile 
from Athens found them. His flaming picture of the danger 
impending — brought home to their own doors, and ap|, earing 
to proceed from the best informed of all witnesses — overcame 
their reluctance at once ; while he at the same time pointed 
out the precise steps whereby their interference would be 
rendered of most avail. The transfer of Alkibiad£s to Sparta 
thus reverses the superiority of force between the two contend- 
ing chiefs of Greece — “ Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio 


* Thucyd. vi. 


* Plutarch, AUdb. c. ty. 
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reninci.’*^ He had not yet shown his power of doing his 
country good, as we shall find him hereafter engaged, during 
the later years of the war : his first achievements were but too 
successful in doing her harm. 

The Lacedaemonians forthwith resolved to send an auxiliary 
force to Syracuse. But as this could not be done before the 
spring, they nominated Gylippus commander, directing him 
to proceed thither without delay, and to take counsel with the 
Corinthians for operations as speedy as the case admitted.* 
We do not know that Gylippus had as yet given any ix>sitive 
evidence of that consummate skill and activity which we shall 
presently be called upon to describe. He was probably chosen 
on account of his superior acquaintance with the circumstances 
of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks ; since his father Kleandridas, 
after having been banished from Sparta fourteen years before 
the Peloponnesian war, for taking Athenian bribes, had been 
domiciliated as a citizen at Thurii.® Gylippus desired the 
Corinthians to send immediately two triremes for him, to 
Asin6 in the Messenian Gulf, and to prepare as many others as 
their docks could furnish. 


CHAPTER LIX 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE BY 
NIKIAS — DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHENIAN EXPEDITION 
UNDER DEMOSTHENES AND THE RESUMPTION OF THE 
GENERAL WAR 

The Athenian troops at Katana, probably tired of inaction, 
were put in motion in the early spring, even before the arrival 
of the reinforcements from Athens, and sailed to the deserted 
walls of Megara, not far from Syracuse, which the Syracusans 
had recently garrisoned. Having in vain attacked the Syra- 
cusan garrison, and laid waste the neighbouring fields, they 
re-embarked, landed again for similar purposes at the mouth 
of the river Terias, and then, after an insignificant skirmish, 
returned to Katana. An expedition into the interior of the 
island procured for them the alliance of the Sikel town of 
Kentoripa ; and the cavalry being now arrived from Athens, 

' Lucan, Pharsal. iv. 819. 

• T hucyd. ri, 93 ; Plutarch, Alkib. c 33 ; Diodor. ziiL 7. 

• Thucyd. vi 104* 
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they prepared for operations against Syracuse. Nikias had 
received from Athens 250 horsemp fully equipped, for whom 
horses were to be procured in Sicily horse-lwwmen and 
300 telents in money. He was not long in furnishing them 
with horses from Egesta and Katana, from which cities he also 
received some further cavalry — so that he was presently able 
to muster 650 cavalry in all.^ 

Even before this cavalry could be mounted, Nikias made 
his first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusan generals on 
their side, apprised of the arrival of the reinforcement from 
Athens, and aware that besieging operations were on the point 
of being commenced, now thought it necessary to take the 
precaution of occupying and guarding the roads of access to 
the high ground of Epipolae which overhung their outer city. 

Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an inner and 
outer city. The former was comprised in the island of Ortygia, 
the original settlement founded by Archias, and within which 
the modern city is at this moment included : the latter or outer 
city, afterwards known by the name of Achradina, occupied 
the high ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, but does 
not seem to have joined the inner city, or to have been com- 
prised in the same fortification. This outer city was defended, 
on the north and east, by the sea, with rocks presenting great 
difficulties of landing — and by a sea-wall ; so that on these 
sides it was out of the reach of attack. Its wall on the land- 
side, beginning from the sea somewhat eastward of the entrance 
of the cleft now called Santa Bonagia or Panagia, ran in a 
direction westward of south as far as the termination of the 
high ground of Achradina, and then turned eastward along the 
stone quarries now known as those of the Capucins and 
Novanteris, where the ground is in part so steep, that probably 
little fortification was needed. This fortified high land of 
Achradina thus constituted the outer city ; while the lower 
ground, situated between it and the inner city or Ortygia, 
seems at this time not to have been included in the fortifica- 
tions of either, but was employed (and probably had been 
employed even from the first settlement in the island), partly 

^ Horses were so largely bred in Sicily, that they even found their way 
into Attica and Central Greece — Sophokles, (Ed. Kolon. 312 — 

yvvoux* opUt 
2r«(XOva«j' Alrvu.ia% 

lla^ov 

If the Scholiast is to be trusted, the Sicilian horses were of unusually 
great sire. 

• Thucyd. vi. 95-98. 
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for religions processions, games, and other multitudinous cere- 
monies — partly for the burial of the dead, which, according to 
invariable Grecian custom, was performed without the walls of 
the city. Extensive catacombs yet remain to mark the length 
of time during which this ancient Nekropolis served its purpose. 

To the north-west of the outer city-wall in the direction of the 
port called Trogilus, stood an unfortified suburb which after- 
wards became enlarged into the distinct walled town of Tychfi. 
West of the southern part of the same outer city-wall (nearly 
south-west of the outer city itself) stood another suburb — 
afterwards known and fortified as Neap>olis, but deriving its 
name, in the year 415 b.c., from having within it the statue 
and consecrated ground of Apollo Temenites * (which stood a 
little way up on the ascent of the hill of Epipolae), and stretch- 
ing from thence down southward in the direction of the Great 
Harbour. Between these two suburbs lay a broad open space, 
the ground rising in gradual acclivity from Achradina to the 
westward, and diminishing in breadth as it rose higher, until 
at length it ended in a small conical mound called in modem 
times the Belvedere. This acclivity formed the eastern ascent 
of the long ridge of high ground called Epipola;. It was a 
triangle ujX)n an inclined plane, of which Achradina was the 
base : to the north as well as to the south, it was suddenly 
broken off by lines of limestone cliff (forming the sides of the 
triangle), about fifteen or twenty feet high, and quite pre- 
cipitous, except in some few openings made for convenient 
ascent. From the western point or apex of the triangle, the 
descent was easy and gradual (excepting two or three special 
mounds or cliffs) towards the city, the interior of which was 
visible from this outer slope.* 

* At the neighbouring city of Gela, also, a little without the walls, there 
stood a large brazen statue of Apollo — of so much sanctity, beauty, or noto- 
riety, that the Carthaginians in their invasion of the island (seven years 
after the siege of Syracuse by Nilcias) carried it away with them and trans- 
ported it to Tyre (Diodor. xiii. 108). 

* In reference to all these top)ographical details, the reader is requested 
to consult the two Plans of Syracuse annexed to the end of this volume, 
together with the explanatory Ap|)endix. The very perspicuous description 
of Epipola:, also, given by Mr. Stanley (as emlxxliccl in Dr. Arnold’s 

to his attention. 

In the Appendix to this volume, I have been unavoidably compelled to 
repeat a portion of the matter contained in my general narrative : for which 
repetition I hope to be pardoned. 

In Plan I., the letters A, B, C, D represent the wall of the Outer City as 
it seems to have stood when Nikias first arrived in Sicily. The letters, E, 
F represent the wall of the Inner City at the same moment. 
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According to the warfare of that time, Nikias could only 
take Syracuse by building a wall of circumvallation so as to 
cut off its supplies by land, and at the same time blockading it 
by sea. Now looking at the Inner and Outer city as above 
described, at the moment when he first reached Sicily, we see 
that (after defeating the Syracusans and driving them within 
their walls, which would be of course the first part of the 
process) he might have carried his blockading wall in a 
direction nearly southerly from the innermost point of the cleft 
of Santa Bonagia, between the city-wall and the Temenit^s so 
as to reach the Great Harbour at a spot not far westward of 
the junction of Ortygia with the mainland. Or he might have 
landed in the Great Harbour, and executed the same wall, 
beginning from the opposite end. Or he might have preferred 
to construct two blockading walls, one for each city separately : 
a short wall would have sufficed in front of the isthmus joining 
Ortygia, while a separate wall might have been carried to shut 
up the outer city, across the unfortified space constituting the 
Nekropolis, so as to end not in the Great Harbour, but in the 
coast of the Nekropolis opposite to Ortygia. Such were the 
possibilities of the case at the time when Nikias first r^ched 
Rhegium. But during the many months of inaction which he 
had allowed, the Syracusans had barred out both these pos- 
sibilities, and had greatly augmented the difficulties of his 
intended enterprise. They had constructed a new wall, cover- 
ing both their inner and their outer city — stretching across the 
whole front which faced the slope of Epipolae, from the Great 
Harbour to the opposite sea near Santa Bonagia — and ex- 
panding westward so as to include within it the statue and 
consecrated ground of Apollo Temenitfis, with the cliff near 
adjoining to it known by the name of the Temenite Cliff. This 
was done for the express purpose of lengthening the line 
indispensable for the besiegers to make their wall a good 
blockade.^ After it was finished, Nikias could not begin his 
blockade from the side of the Great Harbour, since he would 
have been obstructed by the precipitous southern cliff of 
Epipolae. He was under the necessity of beginning his wall 
from a portion of the higher ground of Epipolae, and of carrying 

* Thucyd. vi. 75. oi ^vpaK6<rioi ‘Toinpf 

wp6s T€ rp w6\9it rbv Tffitylrjiv ivrhs voirjadpifyot, rtXxos waph way rb 
wph$ rdt 'EirivoX^f Sp^y^ Sw<ys Si* iKdo'woyos €vawor*l- 

X^cTToi fjy dpa <r^<£AA«FToi, &c. 

In Plan I., the letters H, I represent this additional or ad\*anced 
fortification. 
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it both along a greater space and higher up on the slope, until 
he touched the Great Harbour at a point farther removed from 
Ortygia. 

Syr^use having thus become assailable only from th« side 
of Epipolae, the necessity so created for carrying on operations 
much higher up on the slope gave to the summit of that 
eminence a greater importance than it had before possessed. 
Nikias, doubtless furnished with good local information by 
the exiles, seems to have made this discovery earlier than the 
Syracusan generals, who (having been occupied in augmenting 
their defences on another point where they were yet more 
vulnerable) did not make it until immediately before the open- 
ing of the spring campaign. It was at that critical moment 
that they proclaimed a full muster, for break of day, in the low 
mead on the left bank of the Anapus. After an inspection of 
arms, and probably final distribution of forces for the approach- 
ing struggle, a chosen regiment of 600 hoplites was placed 
under the orders of an Andrian exile named Diomilus, in order 
to act as garrison of Epipolae, as well as to be in constant 
readiness wherever they might be wanted.* These men were 
intended to occupy the strong ground on the summit of the 
hill, and thus obstruct all the various approaches to it, seem- 
ingly not many in number, and all narrow. 

But before they had yet left their muster, to march to the 
summit, intelligence reached them that the Athenians were 
already in possession of it. Nikias and Lamachus, putting 
their troops on board at Katana, had sailed during the preced- 
ing night to a landing-place not far from a place called Leon 
or the Lion, which was only six or seven furlongs from Epipola:, 
and seems to have lain between Megara and the peninsula of 
Thapsus. They here landed their hoplites, and placed their 
fleet in safety under cover of a palisade across the narrow 
isthmus of Thapsus, before day and before the Syracusans had 
any intimation of their arrival. Their hoplites immediately 
moved forward with rapid step to ascend Epipolae, mounting 
seemingly from the north-east, by the side towards Megara and 
farthest removed from Syracuse ; so that they first reached the 
summit called Eury&lus, near the apex of the triangle above 
described. From hence they commanded the slope of Epip>olae 
beneath them and the town of Syracuse to the eastward. They 
were presently attacked by the Syracusans, who broke up 
their muster in the mead as soon as they heard the news. 
But as the road by which they had to march, approaching 

* Thucyd. vl. 96. 
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Euryilus from the south-west, was circuitous, and hardly less 
than three English miles in length — they had the mortification 
of seeing that the Athenians were already masters of the posi- 
tion ; and when they hastened up to retake it, the rapid pace 
had so disordered their ranks, that the Athenians attacked 
them at great advantage, besides having the higher ground. 
The Syracusans were driven back to their city with loss, Diora- 
ilus with half his regiment being slain ; while the Athenians 
remained masters of the high ground of Euryilus, as well as of 
the upper portion of the slope of Epipolse.^ 

This was a most important advantage — indeed seemingly 
essential to the successful prosecution of the siege. It was 
gained by a plan both well laid and well executed, grounded 
upon the omission of the Syracusans to occupy a post of which 
they did not at first perceive the importance — and which in 
fact only acquired its pre-eminent importance from the new 
enlargement made by the Syracusans in their fortifications. To 
that extent, therefore, it depended upon a favourable accident 
which could not have been reasonably expected to occur. 
The capture of Syracuse was certain, upon the supposition that 
the attack and siege of the city had been commenced on the 
first arrival of the Athenians in the island, without giving time 
for any improvement in its defensibility. But the moment 
such delay was allowed, success ceased to be certain, depend- 
ing more or less upon this favourable turn of accident. The 
Syracusans actually did a great deal to create additional diffi- 
culty to the besiegers, and might have done more, especially in 
regard to the occupation of the high ground above Epip>olse. 
Had they taken this precaution, the effective prosecution of 
the siege would have been rendered extremely difficult — if not 
completely frustrated. 

On the next morning, Nikias and Lamachus marched their 
army down the slope of Epipolse near to the Syracusan walls, 
and offered battle, which the enerny did not accept. They 
then withdrew the Athenian troops ; after which their first 
operation was to construct a fort on the high ground called 
Labdalum, near the western end of the upper northern cliffs 
bordering Epipolae, on the brink of the cliff, and looking 
northward towards Megara. This was intended as a place of 
security wherein both treasures and stores might be deposited, 
so as to leave the army unencumbered in its motions. The 
Athenian cavalry being now completed by the new arrivals 
from Egesta, Nikias descended from LaMalum to a new 

‘ Thucyd. vi. 97. 
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position called Syk^, lower down on Epipolae, seemingly about 
midway between the northern and southern cliffs. He here 
constructed, with as much rapidity as possible, a walled 
enclosure, called the Circle, intended as a centre from whence 
the projected wall of circumvallation was to start northward 
towards the sea at Trogilus, southward towards the Great 
Harbour. This Circle appears to have covered a considerable 
space, and was further protected by an outwork, the front of 
which measured one thousand feet* Astounded at the rapidity, 
with which the Athenians executed this construction,* the 
Syracusans marched their forces out, and prepared to give 
battle in order to interrupt it. But when the Athenians, relin- 
quishing the work, drew up on their side in battle order — the 
Syracusan generals were so struck with their manifest superiority 
in soldierlike array, as compared with the disorderly trim of 
their own ranks, that they withdrew their soldiers back into the 
city without venturing to engage ; merely leaving a body of 
horse to harass the operations of the besiegers, and constrain 
them to keep in masses. The newly-acquired Athenian 
cavalry, however, were here brought for the first time into 
effective combat. With the aid of one tribe of their own 
hoplites, they charged the Syracusan horse, drove them off 
with some loss, and erected their trophy. This is the only 
occasion on which we read of the Athenian cavalry being 
brought into conflict ; though Nikias had made the absence of 
cavalry the great reason for his prolonged inaction. 

Interruption being thus checked, Nikias continued his 
blockading operations ; first completing the Circle,* then 
beginning his wall of circumvallation in a northerly direction 
from the Circle towards Trogilus : for which purpose a portion 

‘ Thucyd. vi. 98. 2 vict)i> oi ‘h0T)yaioi, fyaw*p 

itvKXoy tiii rd^ovt. 

The probable position of this Athenian KijkAo> or Circle will be found 
on both the Plans in the Appendix, marked by the letter K. 

* The Athenians seem to have surpassed ail other Greeks in the diligence 
and skill with which they executed fortifications : see some examples, 
Thucyd. v. 75-82 ; Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4, 18. 

* Dr, Arnold in his note on Thucyd. vi. 98, says that the Circle is spoken 
of, in one passage of Thucydidfs, as if it had nerw dtM ccmpleted. I con- 
strue this one passage differently from him (vii. 2, 4 ) — iXKtf toC xi^kXou 
vpbt rhy TptryiXoy M ri/y tripay OdXaaeay : where I think dKKip row 
xiiKAav is equivalent to iripttOi roC k^kKov — as plainly appears from the 
accompanying mention of Trogilus and the northern sea. I am persuaded 
that the Circle was finbhed — smd Dr. Arnold himself indicates two passages 
in which it is distinctly spoken of as having been completed. See Appendix 
to this volume. 
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of his forces were employed in bringing stones and wood» and 
depositing them in proper places along the intended line. So 
strongly did Hermokrat^s feel the inferiority of the Syracusan 
hoplites in the field, that he discouraged any fresh general 
action, and proposed to construct a counter-wall or cross-wall ; 
traversing the space along which the Athenian circumvallation 
must necessarily be continued, so as to impede its further pro- 
gress. A tenable counter-wall, if they could get time to carry 
it sufficiently far to a defensible terminus, would completely 
defeat the intent of the besiegers : but even if Nikias should 
interrupt the work by his attacks, the Syracusans calculated on 
being able to provide a sufficient force to repel him, during the 
short time necessary for hastily constructing the palisade or 
front outwork. Such palisade would serve them as a tempor- 
ary defence, while they finished the more elaborate cross-wall 
behind it ; and would, even at the worst, compel Nikias to 
suspend all his proceedings and employ his whole force to 
dislodge them.^ 

' Thucyd. vi. 99. UfAtiyov that {rois lupaK 9 ^ 

i iKuvoi (the Athenians) I/ucAAok rb ruxos- nal fi 

&iroicXp<f<if y(yv9<r0aif nal Afia koI iy iwifior^Bo^tyj fi4pos kyriKlpuftiy 

avrol Tijf trrpariaSf nal ^Bdy^iy hy rots ffravpots wpoKarakafAfidyovr^s 
rds ^^dSovr ^Kt(yovs Si hy wavou^yovs rov fpyov wdyras hv wpbs <r<pdf 
Tpdw€ff$ai . — The probable course of this first counter- wall is marked on 
Plan I. by the letters N, O. 

The Scholiast here explains rds i(p6bovs to mean rd fidcrifia — adding 
iKlya 8^ rd ^Tn/3a$rjyai BvydfAtyaf 8$d rb rfA^ar^Sfi tlyai rb 
Though he is here followed by the best commentators, I cannot think that 
his explanation is correct. He evidently supposes that this first counter- 
wall of the Syracusans was built (as we shall sec presently that the second 
counter-work was) across the marsh, or low ground between the southern 
cliff of Epipolae and the Great Harbour. “ The ground being generally 
marshy (rfAftaTwJfi) there were only a few places where it could be 
crossed.’* But I conceive this supposition to be erroneous. The first 
counter-wall of the Syracusans was carried, as it seems to me, up the slope 
of Epipolae, between the Athenian Circle and the southern cliff : it com- 
mcncea at the Syracusan newly-erected advanced wall, enclosing the 
Temenit^s. This was all hard, firm ground, such as the Athenians could 
march across at any point : there nught perhaps be some roughnesses here 
and there, but they would be mere exceptions to the general character of 
the ground. 

ft appears tu me that rds i(p68ous means simply “ the attacks of the 
Athenians ” — without intending to denote any special assailable points : — 
wpoKarakapi&dytiy rds 44>68ovs means “ to get beforehand with the attacks ” 
(see Thucyd. i. 57; v, 30). This is in fact the more usual meaning of 
f^oSos (compare vii. 5 ; vii. 43 ; i. 6 ; v. 35 ; vi. 63), “ attack, approach, 
visit,” &c. There are doubtless other passages in which it means “the 
way or road through which the attack was made : ” in one of these how- 
ever (vii. 51) all the best editors now read 4or68ov instead of 4^d8Qv. 
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Accordingly they took their start from the postem-gate near 
the grove of Apollo Temenit^s ; a gate in the new wall erected 
four or five months before to enlarge the fortified sj^ace of the 
dty. From this point, which was lower down on the slope of 
Epipolse than the Athenian Circle, they carried their palisade 
and counter-wall up the slope, in a direction calculated to 
intersect the intended line of hostile circumvallation southward 
of the Circle. The nautical population from Ortygia could be 
employed in this enterprise, since the city was still completely 
undisturbed by sea and mistress of the Great Harbour — the 
Athenian fleet not having yet moved from Th.ipsus. Besides 
this active crowd of workmen, the sacred olive-trees in the 
Temenite grove were cut down to serve as materials ; and by 
such eflbrts the work was presently fnished to a sufficient dis- 
tance for traversing and intercepting the blockading wall 
intended to come southward from the Circle. It seems to 
have terminated at the brink of the precipitous southern cliff 
of Epipolae, which prevented the Athenians from turning it and 
attacking it in flank ; while it was defended in front by a 
stockade and topped with wooden towers for discharge of 
missiles. One tribe of hophtes was left to defend it, while 
the crowd of Syracusans who had either been employed on 
the work or on guard, returned back into the city. 

During all this process, Nikias had not thought it prudent to 
interrupt them.* Employed as he seems to have been on the 
Circle, and on the wall branching out from the Circle north- 
ward, he was unwilling to march across the slojw of Epipolae 
to attack them with half his forces, leaving his own rear exj^osed 
to attack from the numerous Syr.icusans in the city, and his 
own Circle only partially guarded. Moreover, by such delay 
he was enabled to prosecute his own part of the circumvallation 
without hindrance, and to watch for an opportunity of assault- 
ing the new counter-wall with advantage. Such an opportunity 
soon occurred, just at the time when he had accomplished the 
further important object of destroying the atjueducts which 
supplied the city, partially at least, with water for drinking. 
The Syracusans appear to have been filled with confidence 
both by the completion of their counter-wall, which seemed an 
efiective bar to the besiegers — and by his inaction. The tribe 

It will be scexi that arguments have been founded up>on the inadmissible 
sense which the Scholiast here gives to the word l<poiot : see Dr. Arnold, 
Memoir on the Map of Syracuse, Appendix to his ed. of Thucyd. vol. iii. 
p. 271. 

* Thucyd. vi. too. 
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left on guard presently began to relax in their vigilance : instead 
of occupying the wall, tents were erected behind it to shelter 
them from the midday sun ; while some even permitted them- 
selves to take repose during that hour within the city walls. 
Such negligence did not escape the Athenian generals, who 
silently prepared an assault for midday. I'hree hundred 
chosen hoplites, with some light troops clothed in panoplies for 
the occasion, were instructed to sally out suddenly and run 
across straight to attack the stockade and counter-wall ; while 
the main Athenian force marched in two divisions under Nikias 
and Lamachus ; half towards the city walls to prevent any suc- 
<:(nir from coming out of the gates — half towards the Temenite 
p(istern-gate from whence the stockade and cross-wall com- 
menced. The rapid forward movement of the chosen three 
hundred was crowiied with full success. They captured both the 
stockade and the counter-wall, feebly defended by its guards ; 
who, taken by surprise, abandoned their post and fled along 
behind their wall to enter the city by the Temenite postern- 
gate. Before all of them could get in, however, both the 
pursuing throe hundred and the Athenian division which 
marched straight to that point, had partially come up with 
them : so that some of these assailants even forced their way 
along with them through the gate into the interior of the 
'remenitc city-wall. Here however the Syracusan strength 
within was too much for them : these foremost Athenians and 
Argeians were thrust out again with loss. But the general move- 
ment of the Athenians had been completely triumphant. They 
pulled down the counter-wall, plucked up the palisade, and 
carried the materials away for the use of their own circum vallation. 

As the recent Syracusan counter-work had been carried to 
the brink of the southern cliff, which rendered it unassailable 
in flank — Nikias was warned of the necessity of becoming 
master of this cliff, so as to deprive them of the same resource 
in future. Accordingly, without staying to finish his blockad- 
ing wall regularly and continuously from the Circle southward, 
across the slope of Epipohe — he left the Circle under guard and 
marched across at once to take possession of the southern cliff, 
at the point where the blockading wall was intended to reach 
it. This point of the southern cliff he immediately fortified as 
a defensive position, whereby he accomplished two objects. 
First, he prevented the Syracusans from again employing the 
cliff as a flank defence for a second counter-wall.^ Next, he 

^ Thucyd. vi. lOl. Tji 8* dcrrfpalz iwb rov kvkKov 4T9lxi(oy ol 
'^drjvcuoi rby tcprjfxyhy rhv {nrip rov i\ous, ht riy 'Ev^iroAotfK ra^rp wpht rhv 
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acquired the means of providing a safe and easy road of communi- 
cation between the high ground of Epipolae and the low marshy 
ground beneath, which divided Epipote from the Great Har- 
bour, and across which the Athenian wall of circumvallation 
must necessarily be presently carried. As his troops would 
have to carry on simultaneous operations, jxirtly on the high 
ground above, partly on the low ground beneath, he could 
not allow them to be separated frotn each other by a pre- 
cipitous cliff which would prevent ready mutual assistance. 
The intermediate space betw’een the Circle and the fortified 
point of the cliff, was for the time left with an unfinished 
wall, with the intention of coming back to it (as was in fact 
afterwards done, and this portion of wall was in the end 
completed). The Circle, though isolated, was strong enough 
for the time to maintain itself against attack, and was adequately 
garrisoned. 

By this new movement, the Syracusans were debarred from 
carrying a second counter-wall on tlie same side of ICpipoke, 
since the enemy were masters of the terminating clifl* on the 
southern side of the slope. They now turned their operations 
to the low'cr ground or marsh lietween the southern cliff of 
Epipolse and the (ireat Harbour ; being as yet free on that 
side, since the Athenian fleet was still at 'I'hapsus. Across 
that marsh — and seemingly as far as the river Anapus, to 

fxtyay Ki^^ya 6^a, Ka'i fi’trtp auroit pax 0*7^ <>>' ^yiyyfro Hara^acri to? 
dfidkov Ka\ rov tKovs rhv Xifjiiva rh vfpirf 

I give in the text uhat I believe to l>c thr meaning of this s<*ntrmc, 
though the words Air^ toi/ kvhKov arc nc)t clcai, and have l>rcn dilkr* 
ently cr)nstr\icd. (iolh r in his fust edition has construed them .is if it 
stocxl dri) rov kvkKov : as if the fortification now l>egun 

on the clifT was continuous and in actual ]unctit)ri with the ( ircle. 
In his second edition he seems to relinquish this opinion, and to trans- 
late them in a manner similar to Dr. Arn«)l<l, who con.siders them as 
eriuisalent to Airb rov kvkAov Spfiufi^yoif but not at all implying that the 
fresh work performed was continuous with the Circle — which he belie\(s 
not to have been the fact. If thus con.strucd, the words would imi'ly 
“starting from the Circle as a base of operations. *’ Agreeing with In. 
Arnold in his conception of the event signiiicd, I incline, in construing the 
words, to proceed upon the .\nalog\ of two or three pass;iges in l huc\<l. 
i. 7 ; i. 46 ; i. 99 ; vi. 64 -- Al It TraXatal irdXfis hid r^/y Ki^arniav i'wirroKv 
dKri(rxoC<rav d»i> Ba\d(j<ry)$ pidWov k t a 6 rj (t a y . . . . “'Ecrri hi 

Kol t6Xis trwip airrov Kfirai dwh Ba^el<r(Trjs iy rfi 'EXatdrihi 
rrjf S€(Tvpafri8otf *E^vpyj. In these passages dird is used in the .same sense 
as we find iwoBty^ iv. 125 , signibing “ ap)art from, at .some distance frf»m 
but not implying any accompanving idea of motiem, or proccc<]mg from, 
either literal or metaphorical. 

“ The Athenians began to fortify, at some distance from their Circle, the 
cliff above ihe marsh,’’ See. 
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■erve as a flamk barrier — they resolved to carry a palisade work 
with a ditch, so as to intersect the line which the Athenians 
must next pursue in completing the southernmost portion of 
their circumvallation. They so pressed the prosecution of 
this new cross palisade, beginning from the lower portion of 
their own city-walls, and stretching in a south-westerly direction 
across the low ground as far as the river Anapus, that by the 
time the new Athenian fortification of the cliff was completed, 
the new Syracusan obstacle was completed also,* and a stockade 
with a ditch seemed to shut out the besiegers from reaching 
the Great Harbour. 

I.Amachus overcame the difficulty before him with ability 
and bravery. Descending unexpectedly, one morning before 
daybreak, from his fort on the cliff at Epipolae into the low 
ground beneath — and providing his troops with planks and 
broad gates to bridge over the marsh where it was scarcely 
passable — he contrived to reach and surprise the palisade with 
the first dawn of morning. Orders were at the same time given 
for the Athenian fleet to sail round from Thapsus into the 
Great Harbour, so as to divert the attention of the enemy, and 
get on the rear of the new palisade work. But before the fleet 
could arrive, the palisade and ditch had been carried, and its 
defenders driven off. A large Syracusan force came out from 
the city to sustain them, and retake it ; bringing on a general 
action in the low ground between the Cliff of Epipolae, the 
Harbour, and the river Anapus. The superior discipline of 
the Athenians proved successful : the Syracusans were defeated 
and driven back on all sides, so that their right wing fled into 
the city, and their left (including the larger portion of their 
best force, the horsemen), along the banks of the river Anapus, 
to reach the bridge. Flushed with victory, the Athenians 
hoped to cut them off from this retreat, and a chosen body of 
300 hoplites ran fast in hopes of getting to the bridge first. In 
this hasty movement they fell into such disorder, that the 
Syracusan cavalry turned upon them, put them to flight, and 
threw them back upon the Athenian right wing, to which the 
fugitives communicated their own panic and disorder. The 
fate of the battle appeared to be turning against the Athenians, 
when Lamachus, who was on the left wing, hastened to their 
aid with the Argeian hoplites and as many bowmen as he could 
collect. His ardour carried him incautiously forward, so thal 
he crossed a ditch, with very few followers, before the remaining 

• The course and extent (as I conceive it) of this second counter-work, 
palisade, and ditch, will be found marked on Plan I., by the letters P, Q. 
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troops could follow him. He was here attacked and slain,* 
in single combat with a horseman named Kallikrat^s : but the 
Syracusans were driven back when his soldiers came up, and 
had only just time to snatch and carry off his dead body, with 
which they crossed the bridge and retreated behind the Anapus. 
The rapid movement of this gallant officer was thus crowned 
with complete success, restoring the victory to his own right 
wing ; a victory dearly purchased by the forfeit of his own life.* 

Meanwhile the visible disorder and temporary flight of the 
Athenian right win^, and the withdrawal of l.amachus from 
the left to reinforce it, imparted fresh courage to the Syracusan 
right, which had fled into the town. They again came forth to 
renew the contest ; while their generals attempted a diversion 
by sending out a detachment from the north-western gates of 
the city to attack the Athenian Circle on the mid-slope of 
Epipol®. As this Circle lay completely apart and at consider- 
able distance from the battle, they ho{)ed to find the garrison 
unprepared for attack, and thus to carry it by surjirisc. 'Fheir 
manceuvre, bold and well-timed, was on the point of succeeding. 
They carried with little diflSculty the covering outwork in front, 
and the Circle itself, probably stript of |)art of its garrison to 
reinforce the combatants in the lower ground, was only saved 
by the presence of mind and resource of Nikias, who was lying 
ill within it. He directed the attendants to set fire to a quantity 
of wood which lay, together with the battering engines of the 
army in front of the Circle-wall, so that the flames prevented 
all further advance on the part of the assailants, and forced 
them to retreat. 'I'he flame.s also served as a signal to the 
Athenians engaged in the battle beneath, who immediately 
sent reinforcements to the relief of their general ; while at the 
same time the Athenian fleet, just arrived from Thapsus, was 
seen sailing into the Great Harbour. This last event, threaten- 
ing the Syracusan.s on a new side, drew off their whole atten- 
tion to the defence of their city. 'I'heir combatants from the 
field, and their detachment from the Circle, were each brought 
back within the walls.* 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, carrying 
with it the death or capture of Nikias, and combined with the 
death of Lamachus in the field on that same day — it would 
have greatly brightened the prospects of the Syracusans, and 

* Thucyd. vi. loa ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. i 8 . Diodorus errortc- 
ously places the battle, in which Lamachus was slain, afu* the arrival of 
Gyhppus (xiii. 8 ). 

• Tnucyd. vi lo*. 


* Thucyd. vL 102. 
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might even have arrested the further progress of the siege, Irotn 
the want of an authorised commander. But in spite of such 
imminent hazard, the actual result of the day left the Athenians 
completely victorious, and the Syracusans more di^ouraged 
than ever. What materially contributed to their dis^urage- 
ment, was, the recent entrance of the Athenian fleet into the 
Great Harbour, wherein it was henceforward permanently 
established, in co-operation with the army, in a station near the 
left bank of the Anapus. 

Both army and fleet now began to occupy themselves 
seriously with the construction of the southernmost part of the 
wall of circumvallation ; beginning immediately below the 
Athenian fortified point of descent from the southern cliff of 
Epipolae and stretching across the lower marshy ground to the 
Great Harbour. The distance between these two extreme 
points was about eight stadia or nearly an English mile : the 
wall was double, with gates, and probably towers, at suitable 
interv’als — inclosing a space of considerable breadth, doubtless 
roofed over in part, since it served afterwards, with the help of 
the adjoining citadel on the cliff, as shelter and defence of the 
whole Athenian army.* The Syracusans could not interrupt 
this process, nor could they undertake a new counter-wall up 
the mid-slope of Epipolte, without coming out to fight a general 
battle, which they did not feel competent to do. Of course the 
Circle had now been put into condition to defy a second 
surprise. 

But not only were they thus compelled to look on without 
hindering the blockading wall towards the Harbour. — It was 
now, for the first time, that they began to taste the real 
restraints and privations of a siege.* Down to this moment, 
their communication with the Anapus and the country beyond, 
as well as with all sides of the Great Harbour, had been open 
and unimpeded ; whereas now, the arrival of the Athenian 
fleet and the change of position of the Athenian army, had cut 
them off from both,® so that little or no fresh supplies of 

* The southern part of the Athenian line of circumvallation is marked 
both on Plans I. and II. by the letters K, L, M. In the first Plan, it 
appears as intended and unfinished ; in the second Plan it appears as 
completed. 

* Thucyd. vi. 103. sla Si iwopovmuy icol /iohXttf 

roXtopKovftivtty, &c. 

* Diodorus however is wrong in stating (xiii. 7) that the Athenians 
occupied the temple of Zeus Olympius and the Polichni or hamlet surround- 
ing U, on the right bank of the Anapus. These posts renmined always 
occupied by the Syracusans, throughout the whole war (Thucyd. viL 4, 
37 )- 
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provision could reach them except at the hazard of c^>tuie 
from the hostile ships. On the side of Thapsus, where the 
northern cliff of Bpipolse affords only two or three practicable 
passages of ascent, they had before been blocked up by the 
Athenian army and fleet ; and a portion of the fleet seems still 
to have been left at Thapsus. Nothing now remained open, 
except a portion, especially the northern portion, of the slope 
of Epipolae. Of this outlet the besieged, especially their 
numerous cavalry, doubtless availed themselves, for the purpose 
of excursions and of bringing in supplies. But it was both 
longer and more circuitous for such purposes than the plain 
near the Great Harbour and the Heldrine road : moreover, it 
had to pass by the high and narrow pass of Euryilus, and 
might thus be rendered unavailable to the besieged, whenever 
Nikias thought fit to occupy and fortify that position. Un- 
fortunately for himself and his army, he omitted this easy, but 
capital precaution, even at the moment when he must have 
known Gylippus to be approaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the order 
followed by Nikias and I..amachus can be satisfactorily explained. 
Having established their fortified post on the centre of the 
slope of Epipolae, they were in condition to combat opposition 
and attack any counter-wall on whichever side the enemy might 
erect it. Commencing in the first place the execution of the 
northern portion of the blockading line, they soon desist from 
this, and turn their attention to the southern portion, because 
it was here that the Syracusans constructed their first two 
counter-works. In attacking the second counter- work of the 
Syracusans, across the marsh to the Anapus, they chose a 
suitable moment for bringing the main fleet round from 
Thapsus into the Great Harbour, with a view to its co-operation. 
After clearing the lower ground, they probably deemed it advis- 
able, in order to establish a safe and easy communication with 
their fleet, that the double wall across the marsh, from Epipolae 
to the Harbour, should stand next for execution ; for which 
there was this further reason — that they thereby blocked up 
the most convenient exit and channel of supply for Syracuse. 
There are thus plausible reasons assignable why the northern 
portion of the line of blockade, from the Athenian camp on 
Epipolae to the sea at Trogilus, was left to the last, and was 
found open — at least the greater part of it — by Gylippus. 

While the Syrawrusans thus began to despair of their situation, 
the prospects of the Athenians were better than ever; pro- 
mising certain and not very distant triumph. The reports 

vr\w vti 
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circulating through the neighbouring cities all represented 
them as in the full tide of success, so that many Sikel tribes, 
hitherto wavering, came in to tender their alliance, while three 
armed pentekonters also arrived from the Tyrrhenian coast 
Moreover abundant supplies were furnished from the Italian 
Greeks generally. Nikias, now sole commander since the 
death of Lamachus, had even the glory of receiving and dis- 
cussing pro[X)sals from Syracuse for capitulation — a necessity 
which was openly and abundantly canvassed within the city 
itself. The ill-success of Hermokrates and his colleagues had 
caused them to be recently displaced from their functions as 
generals, — to which Herakleides, Eukl£s, and Tellias were 
appointed. But this change did not inspire the Syracusans 
with confidence to hazard a fresh battle, while the temper of 
the city, during such period of forced inaction, was melancholy 
in the extreme. Though several propositions for surrender, 
perhaps unofficial, yet seemingly sincere, were made to Nikias, 
nothing definitive could be agreed upon as to the terms.* Had 
the Syracusan government been oligarchical, the present 
distress would have exhibited a large body of malcontents upon 
whom he could have worked with advantage ; but the demo- 
cratical character of the government maintained union at home 
in this trying emergency.* 

We must take particular note of these propositions in order 
to understand the conduct of Nikias during the present critical 
interval. He had been from the beginning in secret corre- 
spondence with a i^arty in Syracuse ; * who, though neither 
numerous nor powerful in themselves, were now doubtless both 
more active and more influential than ever they had been 
before. From them he received constant and not unreasonable 
assurances that the city was on the point of surrendering and 
could not possibly hold out. And as the tone of opinion 
without, as well as within, conspired to raise such an impression 
in his mind, so he suffered himself to be betrayed into a fatal 
languor and security as to the further prosecution of the be- 
sieging operations. The injurious consequences of the death 
of Lamachus now^ became evident. From the time of the 
departure from Katana down to the battle in which that gallant 
officer perished (a period seemingly of about three months, 
from about March to June 414 n.c.), the operations of the 
siege had been conducted with great vigour as well as unre- 

* Thucyd. vi. 103. voXAA i\iyrra wp6s r* ixttyor ko) tri itarii rV 

vdXti'. 

■ Thucyd. vii. 55. 


• Thucyd. vii. 49-S6. 
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mitting perseverance ; while the building-work, especially, had 
been so rapidly executed as to fill the Syracusans with amaze- 
ment. But so soon as Nikias is left sole commander, this 
vigorous march disappears and is exchanged for slackness and 
apathy. The wall across the low ground near the harbour 
might have been expected to proceed more rapidly, because 
the Athenian position generally was much stronger — the chance 
of opposition from the .Syracusans wa.s much lessened — and 
the fleet had been brought into the Great Harbour to co- 
operate. Yet in fact it seems to have proceeded more slowly ; 
Nikias builds it at first as a double wall, though it would have 
been practicable to complete the whole line of blockade with 
a single wall before the arrival of Gylippus, and afterwards, if 
necessary, to have doubled it either wholly or partially ; instead 
of employing so much time in completing this one portion, 
that Gylippus arrived before it was finished, scarcely less than 
two months after the death of l.amachus. Both the besiegers 
and their commander now seem to consider success as certain, 
without any chance of effective interruption from within — still 
less from without ; so that they may t.ake their time over the 
work, without caring whether the ultimate consummation comet 
a month sooner or later. 

Though such was the present temper of the Athenian troops, 
Nikias could doubtless have spurred them on and accelerated 
the operations, had he himself been convinced of the necessity 
of doing so. Hitherto, we have seen him always overrating 
the gloomy contingencies of the future, and disposed to calcu- 
late as if the worst was to ha[)j)en which possibly could happen. 
But a great part, of what passes for caution in his character, 
was in fact backwardness and inertia of temperament, aggra- 
vated by the melancholy addition of a painful internal complaint. 
If he wasted in indolence the first six months after his arrival 
in Sicily, and turned to inadequate account the present two 
months of triumphant position before Syracuse — both these 
mistakes arose from the same cause ; from reluctance to act 
except under the pressure and stimulus of some obvious neces- 
sity. Accordingly he was always behindhand with events : but 
when necessity became terrible, so as to subdue the energies 
of other men — then did he come forward and display un- 
wonted vigour, as we shall see in the following chapter. But 
now, relieved from all urgency of apparent danger, and misled 
by the delusive hopes held out through his correspondence in 
the town, combined with the atmosphere of success which 
exhilarated his own armament — Nikias fancied the surrender 
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of Syracuse inevitable, and became, for one brief momem 
preceding his calamitous en<^ not merely sanguine, but even 
careless and presumptuous in the extreme. Nothing shon 
of this presumption could have let in his destroying enemj 
Gylippus.^ 

That officer — named by the Lacedsemonians commander in 
Sicily, at the winter meeting which AlkibiadSs had addressed 
at Sparto— had employed himself in getting together forces 
for the purpose of the expedition. But the Lacedaemo nian s^ 
though so far stimulated by the representations of the Athenian 
exile as to promise aid, were not forward to perform the promise. 
Even the Corinthians, decidedly the most hearty of all in be- 
half of Syracuse, were yet so tardy, that in the month of June, 
Gylippus was still at Leukas, with his armament not quite 
ready to sail. To embark in a squadron for Sicily against the 
numerous and excellent Athenian fleet, now acting there, was 
a service not tempting to any one, and demanding both per- 
sonal daring and devotion. Moreover every vessel from Sicily, 
between March and June 414 B.C., brought intelligence of 
progressive success on the part of Nikias and Lamachus— thus 
rendering the prospects of Corinthian auxiliaries still more 
discouraging. 


At length, in the month of June, arrived the news of that 
defeat of the Syracusans wherein Lamachus was slain, and of 
its important consequences in forwarding the operations of the 
besiegers. Great as those consequences were, they were still 
further exaggerated by report. It was confidently affirmed, by 
messenger after messenger, that the wall of circumvallation had 
been completed, and that Syracuse was now invested on all 
sides.* Both Gylippus and the Corinthians were so far misled 
as to believe this to be the fact, and despaired, in consequence, 
of being able to render any effective aid against the Athenians 
in Sicily. But as there still remained hopes of being able to 
preserve the Greek cities in Italy, Gylippus thought it im- 
{^rtant to pass over thither at once with his own little squadron 
of f(Mr sail- two Lacedaemonians and two Corinthians— and 
he Connthi^ captain Pythen; leaving the Corinthian main 
squadron to follow as soon as it was ready. Intending then to 
> Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 

i<polrwr Suval Kal waveu M rh 

Hi ^ AirfSo e^t/diu> ,lx*y i FiSXiinrct, Si 'IraKlay 

Plutarch, Nikias, c. 

wal yet this news while he 
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ict only in Italy, Gylippus did not fear falling in with the 
Athenuui flwt He first sailed to Tarentum, friendly and 
warm in his cause. From hence he undertook a visit to 
Thurii, where his father Kleandridas, exiled from Sparta, had 
formerly resided as citizen. After trying to profit by this 
opening for the purpose of gaining the Thurians. and finding 
nothing but refusal, he passed on farther southward, until he 
came opposite to the Terinaean Gulf, near the south-eastern 
cape of Italy. Here a violent gust of wind off the land over- 
took him, exposed his vessels to the greatest dangers, and 
drove him out to sea, until at length, standing in a northerly 
direction, he was fortunate enough to find shelter again at 
Tarentum.^ But such was the damage which his ships had 
sustained, that he was forced to remain here while they were 
hauled ashore and refitted.* 

So untoward a delay threatened to intercept altogether his 
further progress. For the Thurians had sent intimation of his 
visit, as well as of the number of his vessels, to Nikias at 
Syracuse ; treating with contempt the idea of four triremes 
coming to attack the powerful Athenian fleet. In the present 

* Thucyd. vi. 104. ''Apar (rwAivw’of) wapdwKti teal kpw§ur$9\f 

Kork rhy TfpiFoTor ts 4 kw ¥97 ra^rp irori Bop/cu' 

kw0^^p9rai 4 s rb w^Aa7of, Ktd wd\tp it rk 

TdpCLm wp 0 ^pdffy 9 i. 

Though all the commentators here construe the words Kark Bopiar imftsdt 
as if they agreed with St or 1 cannot but think that these words 

reallv a^ee with Gylippus is overtaken by this violent off-shore 

wind while he is sailing southward along the eastern shore of what b now 
called Calabria Ultra : ** setting hb ship towards the north or standing to tki 
north (to use the English nautical phrase), he b carried out to sea, from 
whence after great dimculties he ^ain fjets into Tarentum.** If Gylippus 
was carried out to sea when in thb position, and trying to get to Tarentum, 
he would naturally lay his course northward. What b meant by the words 
park Bopiap iorrifcios, as applied to thi wind^ I confess I do not under- 
stand ; nor do the critics throw much light upion it. Whenever a point of 
the compass b mentioned in conjunction with any wind, it always seems to 
mean the point from whonce the wind blows. Now, that nark Bopiar 
iorriKms means “ a wind which blows steadily from the north,** as the com- 
mentators affirm — I cannot believe without better authority than they 
produce. Moreover Gylippus could never have laid hb course lor Tarentum 
if there had l>cen a strong wind in this direction ; while such a wind would 
have forwarded him to I>3kri, the very place whither he wanted to go. 
The mention of the Terinaan Gulf b certainly embarrassing. If the words 
MC right (which perhaps may be doubted), the explanation of Dr. Arnold 
in hb note seems the best which can be offered. Perhaps indeed — for 
though improbable, thb b not wholly impossible — Thucydides may himself 
have committed a geographical inadvertence, in supposing the Terinxao 
Gulf to be on the east side of Calabria. See Appendix to thb volume. 

• ThucydL vL 104. 
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sanguine phase of his character, Nikias sympathised with the 
flattering tenor of the message and overlooked the gravity of 
the fact announced. He despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, 
nor would he even take the precaution of sending four ships 
from his numerous fleet to watch and intercept the new-comer. 
Accordingly Gylippus, after having refitted his ships at Taren- 
turn, advanced southward along the coast without opposition 
to the Epizephyrian I>okri. Here he first learnt, to his great 
satisfaction, that Syracuse was not yet so completely blockaded, 
but that an army might still reach and relieve it from the 
interior, entering it by the Euryalus and the heights of Epipolae. 
Having deliberated whether he should take the chance of 
running his ships into the harbour of Syracuse, despite the 
watch of the Athenian fleet — or whether he should sail through 
the strait of Messina to Himera at the north of Sicily, and 
from thence levy an army to cross the island and relieve 
Syracuse by land — he resolved on the latter course, and passed 
forthwith through the strait, which he found altogether un- 
guarded. After touching both at Rhegium and at Messen^, he 
arrived safely at Himera. Even at Rhegium, there was no 
Athenian naval force ; though Nikias had indeed sent thither 
four Athenian triremes, after he had been apprised that Gylippus 
had reached Lokri — rather from excess of precaution, than 
because he thought it necessary. But this Athenian squadron 
reached Rhegium too late ; Gylippus had already passed the 
strait, and fortune, smiting his enemy with blindness, landed 
him unopposed on the fatal soil of Sicily. 

The blindness of Nikias would indeed appear unaccountable, 
were it not that we shall have worse yet to recount. To 
appreciate his misjudgement fully — and to be sensible that we 
are not making him responsible for results which could not 
have been foreseen — we have only to turn back to what had 
been said six months before by the exile AlkibiadSs at Sparta : — 
“ Send forthwith an army to Sicily (he exhorted the Lacedae- 
monians) — but send at the same time^ what will be yet more 
valuable than an army — a Spartan to take the supreme com- 
mandP It was in fulfilment of such recommendation, the 
wisdom of which will abundantly appear, that Gylippus had 
been appointed. And had he even reached Syracuse alone 
in a fishing-boat, the effect of his presence, carrying the great 
name of Sparta with full assurance of Spartan intervention to 
come, not to mention his great personal ability — would have 
sufficed to give new life to the besieged. Yet Nikias — having, 
through a lucky accident, timely notice of his approach, when 
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a squadron of four ships would have prevented his reaching 
the island — disdains even this most easy precaution, and 
neglects him as a freebooter of no significance. Such 
neglect too is the more surprising, since the well-known philo- 
Laconian tendencies of Nikias would have led us to expect, 
that he would overvalue, rather than undervalue, the imposing 
ascendency of the Spartan name. 

Gylippus, on arriving at Himera as commander named by 
Sparta and announcing himself as forerunner of Peloponnesian 
reinforcements, met with a hearty welcome. The Himer.«ans 
agreed to aid him with a body of hoplites, and to furnish 
panoplies for the seamen in his vessels. On sending to 
Selinus, tIeh^ and some of the Sikel tribes in the interior, he 
received equally favourable assurances ; so that he was enabled 
in no very long time to get together a respectable force. The 
interest of Athens among the Sikels had been recently weakened 
by the death of one of her most active partisans, the Sikel 
prince Archonides — a circumstance which both enabled 
Gylippus to obtain more of their aid, and facilitated his march 
across the island. He was enabled to undertake this inland 
march from Himera to Syracuse, at the head of 700 hoplites 
from his <jwn vessels, seamen and epibatae taken together — 
1000 hoplites and light troops, with 100 horse, from Himera — 
some horse and light troops from Selinus and Gela — and 1000 
Sikels.* With these forces, some of whom joined him on the 
march, he reached liurySlus and the heights of Epipolre above 
Syracuse — assaulting and capturing the Sikel fort of letae in 
his way, but without experiencing any other opposition. 

His arrival was all but too late — and might have been 
actually too late, had not the Corinthian admiral Gongylus got 
to Syracuse a little before him. The Corinthian fleet of twelve 
triremes, under Erasinidcs — having started from Leukas later 
than Gylippus, but as soon as it was ready — was now on its 
way to Syracuse. But Gongylus had been detained at Leukas 
by some accident, so that he did not depart until after all the 
rest. Yet he reached Syracuse the soonest ; probably striking 
a straighter course across the sea, and favoured by weather. 
He got safely into the harbour of Syracuse, escaping the 
Athenian guardships ; whose watch doubtless partook of the 
general negligence of the besieging operations.* 

The arrival of Gongylus at that moment was an accident of 
unspeakable moment — and was in fact nothing less than the 


* Thucyd. vii. i. 
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salvation of the city. Among all the causes of despair in the 
Syracusan mind, there was none more powerful than the circum- 
stance, that they had not as yet heard of any relief approaching, 
or of any active intervention in their favour, from Peloponnesus! 
Their discouragement increasing from day to day, and the in-' 
terchange of propositions with Nikias becoming more frequent, 
matters had at last so ripened that a public assembly was just 
about to be held to sanction a definitive capitulation.^ It was 
at this critical juncture that Gongylus arrived, apparently a 
little before Gylippus reached Himera. He was the first to 
announce that both the Corinthian fleet, and a Spartan com- 
mander, were now actually on their voyage, and might be 
expected immediately — intelligence which filled the Syracusans 
with enthusiasm and with renewed courage. They instantly 
threw aside all idea of capitulation, and resolved to hold out 
to the last 

It was not long before they received intimation that Gylippus 
had reached Himera (which Gongylus at his arrival could not 
know) and was raising an army to march across for their relief. 
After the interval necessary for his preparations and for his 
march (probably not less than between a fortnight and three 
weeks), they learnt that he was approaching Syracuse by the 
way of Euryalus and Epipolae. He was presently seen coming, 
K Epipolae by Eury&lus ; the same way by which 

the Athenians had come from Katana in the spring, when they 
c-ommenced the siege. As he descended the slope of Epipolm, 
the whole Syracusan force went out in a body to hail his arrival 
and accompany him into the city.* 

Few incidents throughout the whole siege of Syracuse appear 
so unaccountable as the fact, that the proceedings and march 
of Gylippus, from his landing at Himera to the moment of his 
entering the town, were accomplished without the smallest 
resistance on the part of Nikias. After this instant the 
besiegers pass from incontestable superiority in the field, and 

apparent certmnty of prospective capture of the city to a 

state of inferiority, not only excluding all hope of capture, 
but even sinking step by step into absolute ruin. Yet Nikias 
had remained with his eyes shut and his hands tied; not 
making the least effort to obstruct so fatal a consummation. 
After having despised Gylippus in his voyage along the coast 
of Italy as a freebooter with four ships, he now despises him 
not less at the head of an army marching from Himera. If 

\ Thucyd. vi. 103 ; vii. 2 . Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 

• Thucyd. vii. 2. 
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be was taken unawares, as he really appears to have been,^ the 
fault was altogether his own, and the ignorance such as we 
must almost ^1 voluntary. For the approach of Gylippus 
must have been well known to him beforehand. He must 
have learnt from the four ships which he sent to Rhegiura, that 
Gylippus had already touched thither in passing through the 
strait, on his way to Himera. He must therefore have been 
well aware, that the purpose was to attempt the relief of 
Syracuse by an army from the interior ; and his correspondence 
among the Sikel tribes must have placed him in cognisance 
of the equipment going on at Himera. Moreover, when we 
recollect that Gylippus reached that place without either troops 
or arms — that he had to obtain forces not merely from Himera, 
but also from Selinus and Gela, — as well as to sound the Sikel 
towns, not all of them friendly ; — lastly, that he had to march 
all across the island, partly through hostile territory — it is 
impossible to allow less interval than a fortnight, or three 
weeks, between his landing at Himera and his arrival at 
Epipolae. Further, Nikias must have learnt, through his in- 
telligence in the interior of Syracuse, the im[X)rtant revolution 
which had taken place in Syracusan opinion through the arrival 
of Gongylus, even before the landing of Gylippus in Sicily was 
known. He was apprised, from that moment, that he had to 
take measures, not only against renewed obstinate hostility 
within the town, but against a fresh invading enemy without. 
Lastly, that enemy had first to march all across Sicily, during 
which march he might have been embarrassed and perhaps 
defeated ; * and could then approach Syracuse only by one 
road ; over the high ground of Euryilus in the Athenian rear — 
through passes few in number, easy to defend, by which Nikias 
had himself first approached, and through which he had only 
got by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet Nikias leaves these 
passes unoccupied and undefended ; he takes not a single new 
precaution ; the relieving army enters Syracuse as it were over 
a broad and free plain. 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness, with which 
Nikias disdained the commonest precautions for repelling the 
foreknown approach, by sea, of an enemy formidable even 

' Thucyd. vii. 3. Ol 8 ^ *A8nrcuoi, alpri^lmt t«v t# TvKIvtov iroi rwv 
^vpaKocrlooP hti 6 prwp, &c. 

2 Compare an incident in the ensuing year, Thucyd. vii. 32. The 
Athenians, at a moment when they had become much weaker than they 
were now, had influence enough among the Sikel tribes to raise opposition 
to the march of a corps coming from the interior to the help of Syracuse. 
This auxiliary corps was defeated and nearly destroyed in its march. 
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single-handed— what are we to say of that unaccountable 
blindness which led him to neglect the same enemy when 
coming at the head of a relieving army, and to omit the most 
obvious means of defence in a crisis upon which his future 
fate turned ? Homer would have designated such neglect as 
a temporary delirium inflicted by the fearful inspiration of 
At6 : the historian has no such explanatory name to give — and 
can only note it as a sad and suitable prelude to the calamities 
too nearly at hand. 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxiliary was thus 
allowed to march quietly into Syracuse, the Athenian double 
wall of circumvallation between tlie southern clifT of Epipolae 
and the Great Harbour, eight stadia long, was all but com- 
pleted : a few yards only of the end close to the harbour were 
wanting. But Gylippus cared not to interrupt its completion. 
He aimed at higher objects, and he knew (what Nikias un- 
happily never felt and never lived to learn) the immense 
advantage of turning to active account that first impression, 
and full tide of confidence, which his arrival had just infused 
into the Syracusans. Hardly had he accomplished his junction 
with them, when he marshalled the united force in order of 
battle, and marched up to the lines of the Athenians. Amazed 
as they were, and struck dumb by his unexpected arrival, they 
too formed in battle order, and awaited his approach. His 
first proceeding marked how much the odds of the game were 
changed. He sent a herald to tender to them a five days’ 
armistice, on condition that they should collect their effects 
and withdraw from the island. Nikias disdained to return any 
reply to this insulting proposal ; but his conduct showed how 
much Ai felt, as well as Gylippus, that the tide was now turned. 
For when the Spartan commander, perceiving now for the first 
time the disorderly trim of his Syracusan hoplites, thought fit 
to retreat into more open ground farther removed from the 
walls, probably in order that he might have a better field for 
his cavalry — Nikias declined to follow him, and remained in 
position close to his own fortifications.' 'I'his was tantamount 
to a confession of inferiority in the field. It was a virtual 
abandonment of the capture of Syracuse — a tacit admission 
that the Athenians could hope for nothing better in the end, 
than the humiliating offer which the herald had just made to 
them. So it seems to have been felt by both parties ; for 
from this time forward, the Syracusans become and continue 


' Thucyd. vii. 
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aggressors, the Athenians remaining always on the defensivCi 
except for one brief instant after the arriv^ of Demoslhen^ 

After drawing off his troops and keeping them encamp>ed for 
that night on the Temenite cliff (seemingly within the added 
fortified enclosure of Syracuse), Gylippus brought them out 
again the next morning, and marbhalled them in front of the 
Athenian lines, as if al^ut to attack. But while the attention 
of the Athenians was thus engiiged, he sent a detachment to 
surprise the fort of Labdalum, which was not within view of 
their lines. The enterprise was completely successful. The 
fort was taken, and the garrison put to the sword ; while the 
Syracusans gained another unexpected advantage during the 
day, by the capture of one of the Athenian triremes which 
was watching their harbour. Gylippus pursued his successes 
actively, by immediately beginning the construction of a fresh 
counter-wall, from the outer city-wall in a north-westerly direc- 
tion aslant up the slope of EpiiK>laB ; so as to traverse the 
intended line of the Athenian circumvallation on the north 
side of their Circle, and render blockade impossible.^ He 
availed himself, for this purpose, of stones laid by the Athenians 
for their own circumvallation, at the same time alarming them 
by threatening attack upon their lower wall (between the 
southern cliff of Epipolae and the (}reat Harbour) --which 
was now just finished, so as to leave their troops disposable 
for action on the higher ground. Against one part of the wall, 
which seemed weaker than the rest, he attempted a nocturnal 
surprise, but finding the Athenians in vigilant guard without, 
he was forced to retire. This part of the wall was now 
heightened, and the Athenians took charge of it themselves, 
distributing their allies along the remainder.* 

These attacks however appear to have been chiefly intended 
as diversions, in order to hinder the enemy from obstructing 
the completion of the counter-wall. Now was the time for 
Nikias to adopt vigorous aggressive measures both against this 
wall and gainst the Syracusans in the field — unless he chose 
to relinquish all hope of ever being able to beleaguer Syracuse. 
And indeed he seems actually to have relinquished such hope, 
even thus early after he had seemed certain master of the city. 
For he now undertook a measure altogether new ; highly 
important in itself, but indicating an altered scheme of iK)licy. 
He resolved to fortify Cape Plemmyrium — the rocky promon 

' Thucyd. rii. 4. The probable direction of this third Syracusan counter- 
wall will be seen in Plan II., marked by the letters S, T, U. 

• Thucyd. vii. 4. 
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tory which forms one extremity of the narrow entrance of the 
Great Harbour, immediately south of the point of Ortygia — 
and to make it a secure main station for the fleet and stores. 
The fleet had been hitherto sUtioned in close neighbourhood 
of the land-force, in a fortified position at the extremity of the 
double blockading wall between the southern cliff of Epipolae 
and the Great Harbour. From such a station in the interior 
of the harbour, it was difficult for the Athenian triremes to 
perform the duties incumbent on them — of watching the two 
ports of Syracuse (one on each side of the isthmus which joins 
Ortygia to the mainland) so as to prevent any exit of ships 
from within, or ingress of ships from without — and of ensuring 
the unobstructed admission by sea of supplies for their own 
army. For both these purposes, the station of Plemmyrium 
was far more convenient ; and Nikias now saw that hence- 
forward his operations would be for the most part maritime. 
Without confessing it openly, he thus practically acknowledged 
that the superiority of land-force had passed to the side of his 
opponents, and that a successful prosecution of the blockade 
had become impossible.' 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two subsidiary, 
were erected on the sea-board of Cape Plemmyrium, which 
became the station for triremes as well as for ships of burthen. 
Though the situation was found convenient for all naval 
operations, it entailed also serious disadvantages ; being desti- 
tute of any spring of water, such as the memorable fountain 
of Arethusa on the opposite island of Ortygia. So that for 
supplies of water, and of wood also, the crews of the ships 
had to range a considerable distance, exposed to surprise from 
the numerous Syracusan cavalry placed in garrison at the 
temple of Zeus Olympius. Day after day, losses were sustained 
in this manner, besides the increased facilities given for deser- 
tion, which soon fatally diminished the efficiency of each ship’s 
crew. As the Athenian hopes of success now declined, both 
the slaves, and the numerous foreigners who served in their 
navy, became disposed to steal away. And though the ships 
of war, down to this time, had been scarcely at all engaged in 
actual warfare, yet they had been for many months continually 
at sea and on the watch, without any opportunity of hauling 
ashore to refit. Hence the naval force, now about to be called 
into action as the chief hope of the Athenians, was found 
lamentably degenerated from that ostentatious perfection in 


* Thucyd. vii. 4. 
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which it had set sail fifteen months before, from the harbour 
of Peirasus. 

The erection of the new forts at Plemmyrium, while by with- 
drawing the Athenian forces it left Gylippus unopposed in the 
prosecution of his counter- wall, at the same time emboldened 
him by the manifest decline of hope which it implied. Day 
after day he brought out his Syracusans in battle-array, 
planting them near the Athenian lines ; but the Athenians 
showed no disposition to attack. At length he took advantage 
of what he thought a favourable opportunity to make the 
attack himself ; but the ground was so hemmed in by various 
walls — the Athenian fortified lines on one side, the Syracusan 
front or Temenitic fortification on another, and the counter- 
wall now in course of construction on a third — that his cavalry 
and darters had no space to act. Accordingly, the Syracusan 
hoplites, having to fight without these auxiliaries, were beaten 
and driven back with loss, the Corinthian Gongylus being 
among the slain.* On the next day, Gylippus had the prudence 
to take the blame of this defeat upon himself. It was a conse- 
quence of his own mistake, (he publicly confessed) in having 
made choice of a confined space wherein neither cavalry nor 
darters could avail. He would presently give them another 
opportunity, in a fairer field, and he exhorted them to show their 
inbred superiority as Dorians and Peloponnesians, by chasing 
these lonians with their rabble of islanders out of Sicily. 
Accordingly, after no long time, he again brought them up in 
order of battle ; taking care, however, to keep in the open 
space, beyond the extremity of the walls and fortifications. 

On this occasion, Nikias did not decline the combat, but 
marched out into the open space to meet him. He probably 
felt encouraged by the result of the recent action ; but there 
was a further and more pressing motive. The counter-wall of 
intersection, which the Syracusans were constructing, was on 
the point of cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation — so 
that it was essential for Nikias to attack without delay, unless 
he formally abnegated all further hope of successful siege. 
Nor could the army endure, in spite of altered fortune, irre- 
vocably to shut themselves out from such hope, without one 
struggle more. Both armies were therefore ranged in battle 
order on the open sf>ace beyond the walls, higher up the slope 
of Epipolae; Gylippus placing his cavalry and darters to the 
right of his line, on the highest and most open ground. In 
the midst of the action between the hoplites on both sides, 
^ Thucyd. vii. 5 ; Plutarch^ Nikias, c. 19. 
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these troops on the right charged the left dank of the Athenians 
with such vigour, that they completely broke it. The whole 
Athenian army underwent a thorough defeat, and only found 
shelter within its fortified lines. And in the course of the very 
next night, the Syracusan counter-wall was pushed so far as to 
traverse and get beyond the projected line of Athenian blockade, 
reaching presently as far as the edge of the northern clilf : so 
that Syracuse was now safe, unless the enemy should not only 
recover their superiority in the field, but also become strong 
enough to storm and carry the new-built wall.^ 

Further defence was also obtained by the safe arrival of 
the Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Leukadian fleet of twelve 
triremes under Erasinid^s, which Nikias had vainly endeavoured 
to intercept. He had sent twenty sail to the southern coast of 
Italy; but the new-comers were fortunate enough to escape 
them. 

Erasinid^s and his division lent their bands to the execution 
of a work which completed the scheme of defence for the city. 
Gylippus took the precaution of constructing a fort or redoubt 
on the high ground of Epipolae, so as to command the approach 
to Syracuse from the high ground of Eurydlus ; a step which 
Hermokratfis had not thought of until too late, and which 
Nikias had never thought of at all, during his period of triumph 
and mastery. He erected a new fort * on a suitable point of 
the high ground, backed by three fortified positions or encamp- 
ments at proper distances in the rear of it, intended for bodies 
of troops to support the advanced post in case it was attacked. 
A continuous wall was then carried from this advanced post 
down the sloi)e of Epipolaj, so as to reach and join the counter- 
wall recently constructed ; whereby this counter-wall, already 
traversing and cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation, 
became in fact prolonged up the whole slope of Epipolre, and 
barred all direct access from the Athenians in their existing 
lines up to the summit of that eminence, as well as up to the 
northern cliff. The Syracusans had now one continuous and 
uninterrupted line of defence ; a long single wall, resting at 
one extremity on the new-built fort upon the high ground of 
Epipolae — at the other extremity, upon the city-wall. This 
wall was only single; but it was defended along its whole 
length by the permanent detachments occupying the three 
several fortified positions or encampments just mentioned. 

* Thucyd. vii. 5, 6. 

* This new upper fort is marked on Tlan II. by the letter V. The three 
fortified encampments are marked XXX. 
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One of these positions was occupied by native Syracusans; 
a second by Sicilian Greeks ; a third by other allies. Such 
was the improved and systematic scheme of defence which the 
genius of Gylippus first projected^ and which he brought to 
execution at the present moment:^ a scheme, the full value 
of which will be appreciated when we come to describe 
the proceedings of the second Athenian armament under 
Demosthenes. 

Not content with having placed the Syracusans out of the 
reach of danger, Gylippus took advantage of their renewed 
confidence to infuse into them projects of retaliation against 
the enemy who had brought them so near to ruin. They 
began to equip their ships in the harbour, and to put their 
seamen under training, in hopes of qualifying themselves to 
contend w’ith the Athenians even on their own element ; while 
Gylippus himself <juitted the city to visit the various cities of 
the island, and to get together further reinforcements, naval as 
well as military. And as it was foreseen that Nikias on his 
part would probably demand aid from Athens — envoys, Syra- 
cusan as well as Corinthian, were despatched to Peloponnesus, 
to urge the necessity of forwarding additional troops — even in 
merchant-vessels, if no triremes could be spared to convey 
them.* Should no reinforcements reach the Athenian camp, 
the Syracusans well knew that its efficiency must diminish by 
every month’s delay, while their own strength, in spite of heavy 
cost and effort, was growing with their increased prospects of 
success. 

If such double conviction was present to sustain the ardour 
of the Syracusans, it was not less painfully felt amidst the 
Athenian camp, now blocked up like a besieged city, and 

' Thucyd. vii. 7* Mtr 6 . St toDto, at r# rvy KopiyBiwy yritt kcH *Apiirpaici> 
WTuv Kol A€VHa8(afy i(TtTr\tv<Tay a< vic6\oiitoi (4pX* ’Kpa<r(> 

w(8jft KoplyBios), koI ^vv^rfl xi(Tav rh Koiwhv rois 2vpaH o<r lot t 
fi^XP^ The new wall of junction thus con- 

structed is marked on Plan II, by the lelters V, W, T. 

These words of Thucydides are very obscure, and have been explained 
by different commentators indifferent ways. The explanation which I here 
give does not (so far as I know) coincide with any of them ; yet I venture 
to think that it is the most plausible, and the only one satisfaclorv'. Com- 
pwe the Memoir of Dr. Arnold on his Map of Syracuse (Arn. Thuc. vol. 
lii. p. 273), and the notes of Poppo and Gollcr. Dr. Arnold is indeed so 
little satisfied with any explsmation which had suggested itself to him, that 
he thinks tome words must have dropped out. The reader will find a 
defence of my views in the Appendix annexed to the Flan of Syracuse in 
this volume. 

• Thucyd. vii. 7. 
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enjoying no free movement except through their ships and 
their command of the sea. NikiM saw that if Gylippus should 
return with any considerable additional force, even the attack 
upon him by land would become too powerful to resist—- 
besides the increasing disorganisation of his fleet. He became 
fully convinced that to remain as they were was absolute ruia 
As all possibility of prosecuting the siege of Syracuse success- 
fully was now at an end, a sound judgement would have 
dictated that his position in the harbour had become useless as 
well as dangerous, and that the sooner it was evacuated the 
better. Probably Demosthenes would have acted thus, under 
similar circumstances ; but such foresight and resolution were 
not in the character of Nikias — who was afraid moreover of the 
blame which it would bring down upon him at home, if not 
from his own army. Not venturing to quit his position without 
orders from Athens, he determined to send home thither an 
undisguised account of his critical position, and to solicit 
either reinforcements or instructions to return. 

It was now indeed the end of September (b.c. 414), so that 
he could not hope even for an answer before midwinter, nor 
for reinforcements (if such were to be sent) until the ensuing 
spring was far advanced. Nevertheless he determined to 
encounter this risk, and to trust to vigilant precautions for 
safety during the interval — precautions which, as the result will 
show, were within a hair’s breadth of proving insufficient. But 
as it was of the last importance to him to make his countrymen 
at home fully sensible of the grave danger of his position — he 
resolved to transmit a written despatch ; not trusting to the 
oral statement of a messenger, who might be wanting either in 
courage, in presence of mind, or in competent expression, to 
impress the full and sad truth upon a reluctant audience.* 
Accordingly he sent home a despatch, which seems to have 
reached Athens about the end of November, and was read 
formally in the public assembly by the secretary of the city. 
Preserved by Thucydides verbatim, it stands as one of the 
most interesting remnants of antiquity, and well deserves a 
literal translation. 

“ Our previous proceedings have been already made known 
to you, Athenians, in many other despatches ; * but the present 

’ Thucyd. vii. 8. 

* Thucyd. vii. II. in woWm The word desfaichts, 

which I use to translate i-riaroKaut, is not inapplicable to oral, as well as to 
written messages, and thus retains the ambiguity involved in the original ; 
for ^KTroXcu*, though usually implying, does not necessarily imply, writtm 
communications. 
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crisis is such as to require your deliberation more than ever, 
when you shall have heard the situation in which we stand. After 
we had overcome in many engagements the Syracusans, against 
whom we were sent, and had built the fortified lines which we 
now occupy — there came upon us the Lacedaemonian Gylippus, 
with an army partly Peloponnesian, partly Sicilian. Him too 
we defeated, in the first action ; but in a second we were over- 
whelmed by a crowd of cavailry and darters, and forced to 
retire within our lines. And thus the sui>erior number of our 
enemies has compelled us to suspend our circumvallation, and 
remain inactive : indeed we cannot employ in the field even 
the full force which we possess, since a portion of our hoplites 
are necessarily required for the protection of our walls. Mean- 
while the enemy have carried out a single intersecting counter- 
wall beyond our line of circumvallation, so that we can no 
longer continue the latter to completion, unless we had force 
enough to attack and storm their counter-wall. And things 
have come to such a pass, that we, who profess to besiege 
others, are ourselves rather the party besieged — by land at 
least, since the cavalry leave us scarce any liberty of motion. 
Further, the enemy have sent envoys to Peloponnesus to 
obtain reinforcements, while Gylippus in person is going round 
the Sicilian cities ; trying to stir up to action such of them as 
are now neutral, and to get, from the rest, additional naval and 
military supplies. For it is their determination (as I under- 
stand) not merely to assail our lines on shore with their land- 
force, but also to attack us by sea with their ships. 

“Be not shocked when I tell you, that they intend to 
become aggressors even at sea. They know well, that our 
fleet was at first in high condition, with dry ships ' and excellent 
crews : but now the ships have rotted, from remaining too 

The words of Thucydidte (vii. 8) may cerUinly be construed to imply 
that Nikias had never on aiw previous occasion sent a written communica- 
tion to Athens ; and so Dr. Thirlwall understands them, though not without 
hesitation (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvi. vol. iiL p. 418). At the same time I think 
them reconcileable with the supposition, that Nikias may previously have 
sent written despatches, though much shorter than the present — leaving 
details and particulars to be supplied by the officer who carried them. 

Mr. Mitford suites the direct reverse of that which Dr. Thirlwall under- 
stands — “ Nicias had used the precaution of frequently sending despatches 
m writing, with an exact account of every transaction ” (ch. xviiL sect v. 
vol. iv. p. too). 

Certamly the statement of Thucydidte does not imply this. 

* It seems that in Greek ship-building, moist and unseasoned wood was 

S efierred, from the fscility of bending it into the proper shape (Theofduastus, 
ist. Pbmt T. 7, 4). 
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long at sea, and the crews are mined. Nor have we the means 
of hauling our ships ashore to reht : since the enemy’s fleet, 
equal or superior in numbers, always app)ears on the point of 
attacking us. We see them in constant practice, and they can 
choose their own moment for attack. Moreover, they can keep 
their ships high and dry more than we can ; for they are not 
engaged in maintaining watch upon others ; while to us, who 
are obliged to retain all our fleet on guard, nothing less than 
prodigious superiority of number could ensure the like facility. 
And were we to relax ever so little in our vigilance, we should 
no longer be sure of our supplies, which we bring in even now 
with difficulty close under their walls. 

“ Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting away, from 
various causes. Among the seamen who are our own citizens, 
many, in going to a distance for wood, for water, or for pillage, 
are cut off by the Syracusan cavalry. Such of them as are 
slaves, desert, now that our superiority is gone and that we 
have come to equal chances with our enemy ; while the 
foreigners whom we pressed into our service, make off straight 
to some of the neighbouring cities. And those who came, 
tempted by high pay, under the idea of enriching themselves 
by traffic rather than of fighting, now that they find the enemy 
in full competence to cope with us by sea as well as by land, 
either go over to him as professed deserters, or get away as 
they can amidst the wide area of Sicily.* Nay, there are even 

* Thucycl. vii. 13, Kai ol (4yoi 0/ fiiy iyayKaarel irrffdvrtt, tiOtis xark 
ri* w4\tis iitox<ypov<Tiy, ol fuy^Kou fuoOov rh wpuroy 4wap9^yrtt, koI 

ol6fityot xpVP<’^‘f‘*‘<f9ai fiaWoy f) fiax*lo8at, iirttSi) waph yycinjiy yavrtit^y r« 
iil Kol riWa iirh riy troKtuloty ivSKrTwra ipwaiy, ol pity iw' avropio\las 
wpo^iffti ir 4p xoyr ai, ol 9i iis ixatTroi Svyayrar woWii 8* ^ 2uc*Xfa. 

All the commentators bestow long notes in explanation of this phrase 
tw' ai/ropioKlas wpo<pi<r*i if 4 pxoyrtu : but I cannot think that any of them 
are successful. There are even some who despair of success so much, as to 
wish to change alnofioAtas by conjecture : see the citations in I'oppo’s long 
note. 

But surely the literal sense of the words is here both defensible and 
instructive — “Some of them dejiart under pretence (or profession) of being 
deserters to the enemy.” All the commentators reject this meaning, because 
they say, it is absurd to talk of a man's announcing beforehand that he 
intends to desert to the enemy, and giving /Aa/ as an excuse for quitting 
the camp. Such is not (in my judgement) the meaning of the word wpo^dtra 
here. It does not denote what a man said b4fore he quitted the Athenian 
camp (he would of course say nothing of his intention to any one), but the 
colour which he would put upon his conduct after he got within the 
Syracusan lines. He would present himself to them as a deserter to their 
cause : he would profess anxiety to take part in the defence : he would 
pretend to be tirea of the oppressive Athenian dominion — for it is to be 
recollected, that all or most of these deserters were men belonging to the 
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some who while trafficking here on their own account, bribe 
the trierarchs to accept Hykkarian slaves as substitutes, and 
thus destroy the strict discipline of our marine. And you 
know as well as I, that no crew ever continues long in perfect 
condition, and that the first class of seamen, who set the ship 
in motion and maintain the uniformity of the oar-stroke, is but 
a small fraction of the whole number. 

“ Among all these embarrassments, the worst of all is, that I 
as general can neither prevent the mischief, from the difficulty 
of your tempers to govern — nor can I provide supplementary 
recruits elsewhere, as the enemy can easily do from many 
places open to him. We have nothing but the original stock 
which we brought out with us, both to make good losses and 
to do present duty ; for Naxus and Katana, our only present 
allies, are of insignificant strength. And if our enemy gain but 
one further point — if the Italian cities, from whence we now 
draw our supplies, should turn against us, under the impression 
of our present bad condition, with no reinforcement arriving 
from you — we shall be starved out, and he will bring the war 
to triumphant close, even without a battle. 

“ Pleasanter news than these I could easily have found to 
send you ; but assuredly nothing so useful, seeing that the full 
knowledge of the state of affairs here is essential to your 
deliberations. Moreover I thought it even the safer policy to 
tell you the truth without disguise ; understanding as I do 
your real dispositions, that you never listen willingly to any but 

subject-allies of Athens. Those who passed over to the Syracusan lines 
would naturally recommend thcinselvc.s by making profession of such dis- 
positions, even though they did not really fed any such : for their real rca.son 
wa.s, that the Athenian service had now become irksome, unprofitable, and 
dangerous — while the easiest manner of getting away from it was, to pass 
over as a deserter to Syracuse. 

Nikias distinguishes these men from others, “who got away, as they 
could find opportunity, to some part or other of Sicily.** These latter also 
would of course keep their intention of departing secret, until they got safe 
awav into some Sicilian town ; but when once there, they would make no 
profession of any feeling which they did not entertain. If thev said any- 
thing, they would tell the plain truth, that they were making tneir escape 
from a position which now gave them more trouble than profit. 

It appears to me that the words aino^Xlas will bear this sense 

perfectly well, and that it is the real meaning of Nikia.s. 

Even before the Peloponnesian war was begun, the Corinthian envoy at 
Sparta affirms that the Athenians cannot depend upon their seamen stand- 
ing true to them, since their navy was manned with hired foreign seamen 
rather than with natives — ydio *A 0 rjyaltfr 3 t/va^r fiaWov fi oIk^Iq 
(Thucyd. i. 121). The statement or Nikias proves that this remark was to 
a certain extent well founded. 
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the most favourable assurances, yet are angry in the end, if 
they turn to unfavourable results. Be thoroughly satisfied, 
that in regard to the force against which you originally sent us, 
both your generals and your soldiers have done themselves no 
discredit But now that all Sicily is united against us, and 
that further reinforcements are expected from Peloponnesus, 
you must take your resolution with full knowledge that we here 
have not even strength to contend against our present difficulties. 
You must either send for us home — or you must send us a 
second army, land-force as well as naval, not inferior to that 
which is now here; together with a considerable supply of 
money. You must further send a successor to supersede me, 
as I am incapable of work from a disease in the kidneys. I 
think myself entitled to ask this indulgence at your hands : for 
while my health lasted, I did you much good service in various 
military commands. But whatever you intend, do it at the 
first opening of spring, without any delay : for the new succours 
which the enemy is getting together in Sicily, will soon be here 
— and those which are to come from Peloponnesus, though 
they will be longer in arriving, yet if you do not keep watch, 
will either elude or forestall you as they have already once 
done." ‘ 

Such was the memorable despatch of Nikias which was read 
to the public assembly of Athens about the end of November 
or beginning of December 414 b.c. — brought by officers who 
strengthened its effect by their own oral communications, and 
answered all such inquiries as were put to them.* We have 
much reason to regret that Thucydides gives no account of the 
debate which so gloomy a revelation called forth. He tells us 
merely the result. The Athenians resolved to comply with the 
second portion of the alternative put by Nikias; not to send 
for the present armament home, but to reinforce it by a second 
powerful armament both of land and naval force, in prosecution 
of the same objects. But they declined his other personal 
request, and insisted on continuing him in command ; passing 
a vote, however, to name Menander and Euthydemus, officers 
already in the army before Syracuse, joint commanders along 
with him, in order to assist him in his laborious duties. They 
sent Eurymedon speedily, about the winter solstice, in com- 
mand of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one hundred and 
twenty talents of silver, together with assurances of coming aid 
to the suffering army. And they resolved to equip a new and 
formidable force, under Demosthenes and Eurymedon, to go 
* Thucyd. vii. 11-15. • Thucyd. vii. la 
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thither as reinforcement in the earliest months of the spring. 
Demosthenes was directed to employ himself actively in getting 
such larger force ready.* 

This letter of Nikias — so authentic — so full of matter — and 
so characteristic of the manners of the time — suggests several 
serious reflections, in reference both to himself and to the 
Athenian people. As to himself, there is nothing so remarkable 
as the sentence of condemnation which it pronounces on his 
own past proceedings in Sicily. When we find him lamenting 
the wear and tear of the armament, and treating the fact as 
notorious, that even the best naval force could only maintain 
itself in good condition for a short time — what graver con- 
demnation could be passed ujx)n those eight months which he 
wasted in trifling measures, after his arrival in Sicily, before com- 
mencing the siege of Syracuse ? When he announces that the 
arrival of Gylippus with his auxiliary force before Syracuse, 
made the difference to the Athenian army between triumph and 
something bordering on ruin — the inquiry naturally suggests 
itself, whether he had done his best to anticipate, and what 
precautions he had himself taken to prevent, the coming of the 
Spartan general. To which the answer must be, that so far 
from anticipating the arrival of new enemies as a possible 
danger, he had almost invited them from abroad by his delay — 
and that he had taken no precautions at all against them, though 
forewarned and having sufficient means at his disposal. The 
desertion and demoralisation of his naval force, doubtless but 
too real, was, as he himself points out, mainly the consequence 
of this turn of fortune, and was also the first commencement of 
that unmanageable temper of the Athenian soldiery, numbered 
among his difficulties. For it would be injustice to this 
unfortunate army not to recognise that they first acquiesced 
patiently in prolonged inaction, because their general directed 
it ; and next, did their duty most gallantly in the operations 
of the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 

* Thucyd. vii. i6. There U here a doubt as to the reading ; between lao 
talents — or 20 talents. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and other commentators in thinking that the 
money taken out by Euryroedon was far more probably the larger sum of 
the two, than the smaller. The former reading seems to deserve the 
preference. Besides, Diodorus states that Eurymedon took out with him 
140 talents : his authority indeed docs not count for much — but it counts 
for something — in coincidence with a certain force of intrinsic probability 
(Diodor. xiii. 8). 

On an occasion such as this, to send a very small sum such as ao talents, 
would produce a discouraging effect upon the armament. 
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If even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the ruin 
complained of by Nikias be distinctly traceable to his own 
remissness and oversight, much more must this conviction have 
been felt by intelligent Athenians, both in the camp and in the 
city, as we shall see by the conduct of Demosthenfis ^ hereafter 
to be related. Let us conceive the series of despatches, to 
which Nikias himself alludes as having been transmitted home, 
from their commencement. We must recollect that the 
expedition was originally sent from Athens with hopes of the 
most glowing character, and with a consciousness of extra- 
ordinary efforts about to be rewarded with commensurate 
triumphs. For some months, the despatches of the general 
disclose nothing but movements either abortive or inglorious ; 
adorned indeed by one barren victory, but accompanied by an 
intimation that he must wait till the spring, and that reinforce- 
ments must be sent to him, before he can undertake the really 
serious enterprise. Though the disappointment occasioned by 
this news at Athens must have been mortifying, nevertheless his 
requisition is complied with ; and the despatches of Nikias, 
during the spring and summer of 414 B.c., become cheering. 
The siege of Syracuse is described as proceeding successfully, 
and at length, about July or August, as being on the point of 
coming to a triumphant close — in spite of a Spartan adventurer 
named Gylippus, making his way across the Ionian sea with a 
force too contemptible to be noticed. Suddenly, without any 
intermediate step to smooth the transition, comes a despatch 
announcing that this adventurer has marched into Syracuse at 
the head of a powerful army, and that the Athenians are thrown 
upon the defensive, without power of proceeding with the 
siege. This is followed, after a short time, by the gloomy and 
almost desperate communication above translated. 

When we thus look at the despatch, not merely as it stands 
singly, but as falling in series with its antecedents — the natural 
effect which we should suppose it likely to produce upon the 
Athenians would be, a vehement burst of wrath and displeasure 
against Nikias. Upon the most candid and impartial scrutiny, 
he deserved nothing less. And when we consider, further, the 
character generally ascribed by historians of Greece to the 
Athenian people ; that they are represented as fickle, ungrateful 
and irritable, by standing habit — as abandoning upon the most 
trifling grounds those whom they had once esteemed, forgetting 
all prior services, visiting upon innocent generals the unavoid- 
able misfortunes of war, and impelled by nothing better than 

* Thucyd. vii. 4a. 
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demagogic excitements — we naturally expect that the blame 
really deserved by Nikias would be exaggerated beyond all due 
measure, and break forth in a storm of violence and fury. Yet 
what is the actual resolution taken in consequence of his 
despatch, after the full and free debate of the Athenian assembly ? 
Not a word of blame or displeasure is proclaimed. Doubtless 
there must have been individual speakers who criticised him 
as he deserved. To suppose the contrary, would be to think 
meanly indeed of the Athenian assembly. But the general vote 
was one not simply imputing no blrme, but even pronouncing 
continued and unabated confidence. 7'he people positively 
refuse to relieve him from the command, though he himself 
solicits it in a manner sincere and even touching. So great is 
the value which they set upon his services, and the esteem 
which they entertain for his character, that they will not avail 
themselves of the easy opportunity which he himself provides 
to get rid of him. 

It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians that I make 
these remarks on their present proceeding. Quite the contrary. 
The misplaced confidence of the Athenians in Nikias, — on 
more than one previous occasion, but especially on this, — 
betrays an incapacity of appreciating facts immediately before 
their eyes, and a blindness to decisive and multiplied evidences 
of incompetency, which is one of the least creditable manifesta- 
tions of their political history. But we do learn from it a clear 
lesson, that the habitual defects of the Athenian character were 
very different from what historians commonly impute to them. 
Instead of being fickle, we find them tenacious in the extreme 
of confidence once bestowed, and of schemes once embarked 
upon : instead of ingratitude for services actually rendered, we 
find credit given for services which an officer ought to have 
rendered, but has not : instead of angry captiousness, we 
discover an indulgence not merely generous but even culj;able, 
in the midst of disappointment and humiliation : instead of a 
public assembly, wherein, as it is commonly depicted, the 
criminative orators were omnipotent, and could bring to con- 
demnation any unsuccessful general however meritorious, — we 
see that even grave and well-founded accusations make no 
impression upon the people in opposition to pre-established 
personal esteem ; — and personal esteem for a man who not only 
was no demagogue, but in every respect the opposite of a 
demagogue ; an oligarch by taste, sentiment, and position, who 
yielded to the democracy nothing more than sincere obedience, 
coupled with gentleness and munificence in his private bearing. 
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If Kleon had committed but a small part of those capital 
blunders which discredit the military career of Nikias, he would 
have been irretrievably ruined. So much weaker was his hold 
upon his countrymen, by means of demagogic excellences, as 
compared with those causes which attracted confidence to 
Nikias — his great family and jwsition, his wealth dexterously 
expended, his known incorruptibility against bribes, and even 
comparative absence of personal ambition, his personal courage 
combined with reputation for caution, his decorous private life 
and ultra-religious habits. All this assemblage of negative 
merits, and decencies of daily life, in a citizen whose station 
might have enabled him to act with the insolence of Alkibiades, 
placed Nikias on a far firmer basis of public esteem than the 
mere power of accusatory speech in the public assembly or the 
dikastery could have done. It entitled him to have the most 
indulgent construction put upon all his shortcomings, and 
spread a fatal varnish over his glaring incompetence for all grave 
and responsible command. 

The incident now before us is one of the most instructive in 
all history, as an illustration of the usual sentiment, and 
strongest causes of error, prevalent among the Athenian 
democracy — and as a refutation of that exaggerated mischief 
which it is common to impute to the person called a Dema- 
gogue. Happy would it have been for Athens had she now had 
Kleon present or any other demagogue of equal power, at that 
public assembly which took the melancholy resolution of send- 
ing fresh forces to Sicily and continuing Nikias in the command! 
The case was one in which the accusatory eloquence of the 
demagogue was especially called for, to expose the real past 
mismanagement of Nikias — to break down that undeserved 
confidence in his ability and caution which had grown into 
a sentiment of faith or routine — to prove how much mischief 
he had already done, and how much more he would do if 
continued.' Unluckily for Athens, she had now no demagogue 
who could convince the assembly beforehand of this truth, and 
prevent them from taking the most unwise and destructive 
resolution ever passed in the Pnyx. 

What makes the resolution so peculiarly discreditable, is, 

' Plutarch (Nikias, c. 20 ) tells us that the Athenians had been disposed 
to send a second armament to Sicily, even before the despatch of Nikias 
reached them ; but that they had been prevented by certain men who were 
envious (^96r^) of the glory and good fortune of Nikias. 

No judgement can ^ more inconsistent with the (acts of the case than 
this — facts recounted in general terms even by Plutarch himself. 
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that it was adopted in defiance of clear and present evidence. 
To persist in the siege of Syracuse, under present circumstances, 
was sad misjudgement; to persist in it with Nikias as commander, 
was hardly less than insanity. The first expedition, though 
even that was rash and ill-conceived, nevertheless presented 
tempting hopes which explain, if they do not excuse, the too 
light estimate of impossibility of lasting possession. Moreover 
there was at that time a confusion, — between the narrow objects 
connected with Leontini and Egesta, and the larger acquisitions 
to be realised through the siege of Syracuse, — which prevented 
any clear and unanimous estimate of the undertaking in the 
Athenian mind. But now, the circumstances of Sicily were 
fully known : the mendacious promises of Egesta had been 
exposed ; the hopes of allies for Athens in the island were seen 
to be futile ; while Syracuse, armed with a Spartan general and 
Peloponnesian aid, had not only become inexpugnable, but had 
assumed the aggressive : lastly, the chance of a renewal of 
Peloponnesian hostility against Attica had been now raised into 
certainty. While perseverance in the siege of Syracuse, there- 
fore, under circumstances so unpromising and under such 
necessity for increased exertions at home, was a melancholy 
imprudence in itself — perseverance in employing Nikias con- 
verted that imprudence into ruin, which even the addition of 
an energetic colleague in the person of Demosthenes was 
not sufficient to avert. Those who study the conduct of the 
Athenian people on this occasion, will not be disposed to 
repeat against them the charge of fickleness which forms one 
of the standing reproaches against democracy. Their mistake 
here arose from the very opposite quality ; from inability to get 
clear of two sentiments which had betxime deeply engraven 
on their minds — ideas of Sicilian conquest, and confidence in 
Nikias. 

A little more of this alleged fickleness — or easy escape from 
past associations and impressibility to actual circumstances — 
would have been at the present juncture a tutelary quality to 
Athens. She would then have appreciated more justly the 
increased hazards thickening around her both in Sicily and at 
home. War with Sparta, though not yet actually proclaimed, 
had become impending and inevitable. Even in the preceding 
winter, the Lacedaemonians had listened favourably to the 
recommendation of Alkibiades * that they should establish a 
fortified post at Dekeleia in Attica. They had not yet indeed 
brought themselves to execution of this resolve ; for the peace 

• Thucyd. vL 93. 
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between them and Athens, though indirectly broken in many 
ways, still subsisted in name — and they hesitated to break it 
openly, partly because they knew that the breach of peace had 
been on their side at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war ; 
attributing to this fault their capital misfortune at Sphakteria.^ 
Athens on her side had also scrupulously avoided direct violation 
of the I^cedaemonian territory, in spite of much solicitation 
from her allies at Argos. But her reserve on this point gave 
way during the present summer, probably at the time when her 
prospect of taking Syracuse appeared certain. The Lacedae- 
monians having invaded and plundered the Argeian territory, 
thirty Athenian triremes were sent to aid in its defence, under 
Pythoddrus with two colleagues. This armament disembarked 
on the ^tern coast of Laconia near Prasiae and committed 
devastations : which direct act of hostility — coming in addition 
to the marauding excursions of the garrison of Pylus, and to 
the refusal of pacific redress at Athens — satisfied the I^cedae- 
monians that the peace had been now first and undeniably 
broken by their enemy, so that they might with a safe conscience 
recommence the war.^ 

Such was the state of feeling between the two great powers of 
Central Greece in November 414 b.c., when the envoys arrived 
fronri Syracuse — envoys from Nikias on the one part, from 
Gylippus and the Syracusans on the other — each urgently call- 
ing for further support. The Corinthians and Syracusans 
vehemently pressed their claim at Sparta ; Alkibiades also 
renewed his instances for the occupation of Dekeleia. It was 
in the face of such impending liability to renewed Peloponnesian 
invasion that the Athenians took their resolution, above com- 
mented on, to send a second army to Syracuse and prosecute 
the siege with vigour. If there were any hesitation yet remain- 
ing on the part of the I^ced^emonians, it disappeared so soon 
as they were made aware of the imprudent resolution of Athens ; 
which not only created an imperative necessity for sustaining 
Syracuse, but also rendered Athens so much more vulnerable 
at home, by removing the better part of her force. Accordingly, 
very soon after the vote passed at Athens, an equally decisive 
resolution for direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta, It was 
determined that a Peloponnesian allied force should be imme- 
diately prepared, to be sent at the first opening of spring to 
Syracuse ; and that at the same time Attica should be invaded, 
and the post of Dekeleia fortified. Orders to this eflTect were 
immediately transmitted to the whole body of Peloponnesian 

* Thucyd. vii. i8. • Thucyd. vi. 105; vii. 18. 
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allies; especially requisitions for implements, materials, and 
workmen, towards the construction of the projected fort at 
Dekeleia.^ 


CHAPFER LX 

FROM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES BETWEEN 
ATHENS AND SPARTA DOWN TO THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN SICILY 

The Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an event 
by itself, but becomes absorbed in the general war rekiiuiling 
throughout Greece. Never was any winter so actively and 
extensively employed in military preparations, as the winter of 
414-413 B.C., the months immediately preceding that which 
Thucydides terms the nineteenth spring of the l^eloponncsian 
war, but which other historians call the beginning of the 
Dekeleian war.^ While Eurymedon went with his ten triremes 
to Syracuse even in midwinter, Demosthenes exerted himself 
all the whnter to get together the second armament for early 
spring. Twenty other Athenian triremes were further sent 
round Peloponnesus to the station of Naiipaktus — to prevent 
any Corinthian reinforcements from sailing out of the Corinthian 
Gulf. Against these latter, the Corinthians on their side pre- 
pared twenty five fresh triremes, to serve as a convoy to the 
transports carrying their hoplites.* In Corinth, Sikyon, and 
Boeotia, as well as at I^cedoemon, levies of hoplites were going 
on for the armament to Syracuse— at the same time that 
everything was getting ready for the occupation of Dekeleia. 
Lastly, Gylippus was engaged with not less activity in stirring 
up all Sicily to take a more decisive part in the coming year s 
struggle. 

From Cape Ticnarus in Laconia, at the earliest moment of 
spring, embarked a force of 600 I^acedaiinonian hojjliu s (Helots 
and Neodamodes) under the Spartan Ekkritus--and 300 
Bceotian hoplites under the Thebans Xenon and Nikon, with 
the Thespian Hegesandrus. They were directed to cross the 
sea southward to Kyrenfe in Libya, and from thence to make 
their way along the African coast to Sicily. At the same time 
a body of 700 hoplites under Alexarchus — partly Corinthians, 
partly hired Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under constraint 

^ Thucyd. vii. 18. * Diodor. xiii. S. • Thucyd. vii. 17. 
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from their powerful neighbours ^—departed from the north-west 
of Peloponnesus and the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf of Sicily 
— the Corinthian triremes watching them until they were past 
the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 

These were proceedings of importance : but the most impor- 
tant of all was the re-invasion of Attica at the same time by the 
great force of the Peloponnesian alliance, under the Spartan 
king Agis, son of Archidamus. Twelve years had elapsed since 
Attica last felt the hand of the destroyer, a little before the 
siege of Sphakteria. 'I'he plain in the neighbourhood of Athens 
was now first laid waste, after which the invaders proceeded to 
their special purpose of erecting a fortified post for occupation 
at Dekeleia. The work, apportioned among the allies present, 
who had come prepared with the means of executing it, was 
completed during the present summer, and a garrison was 
established there composed of contingents relieving each other 
at intervals, under the command of king Agis himself. Dekeleia 
was situated on an outlying eminence belonging to the range 
called Parnfis, about fourteen miles to the north of Athens — 
near the termination of the plain of Athens, and commanding 
an extensive view of that plain as well as of the plain of Eleusis. 
The hill on which it stood, if not the fort itself, was visible 
even from the walls of Athens. It was admirably situated 
both as a central point for excursions over Attica, and for 
communication with Boeotia ; while the road from Athens to 
Ordpus, the main communication with Eubtea, passed through 
the gorge immediately under it.* 

We read with amazement, and the contemporary world saw 
with yet greater amazement, that while this important work was 
actually going on, and while the whole Peloponnesian con- 
federacy was renewing its pressure with redoubled force upon 
Athens — at that very moment,* the Athenians sent out, not 
only a fleet of thirty triremes under Chariklfis to annoy the 
coasts of Peloponnesus, but also the great armament which 
they had resolved upon under Demosthenes, to push offensive 
operations against Syracuse. The force under the latter general 
consisted of 6o Athenian and 5 Chian triremes; of 1200 
Athenian hoplites of the best class, chosen from the citizen 
muster-roll ; with a considerable number of hoplites besides, 
from the subject-allies and elsewhere. There had been also 

' Thucyd. vii. 49-58. itmAyiti &f<ry<ca<rra) rrpaT*vorrt$. 

• Thucyd. vii. 19-28, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 

* Thucyd. vii. 20. Ifia t-qt Af«c«X*(ar ry &c. Compare 

Isokntis, Orat. viii. De Pace, s. 102, p. 236 &kk. 
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engaged on hire 1 500 peltasts from Thrace, of the tribe called 
Dii ; but these men did not arrive in time, so that Demosthenes 
set sail without them.* Charikles having gone forward to take 
aboard a body of allies from Argos, the two fleets joined at 
..tgina, inflicted some devastations on the coasts of I^aconia, 
and established a strong post on the island of Kythera to en- 
courage desertion among the Helots. From hence Charikles 
returned with the Argeians, while Demosthenes conducted his 
armament round Peloponnesus to Korkyra.*-^ On the Eleian 
coast, he destroyed a transport carrying hoplitcs to Syracuse, 
though the men escaped ashore : next he proceeded to 
Zakynthus and Kephallenia, from whence he engaged some 
additional hoplites — and to Anaktorium, in order to procure 
darters and slingers from Akarnania. It was hcie that he was 
met by Eurymedon with his ten triremes, who had gone forward 
to Syracuse in the winter with the pecuniary remitt.mce urgently 
required, and was now returning to act as colleague of Demo- 
sthenfis in the command.® The news brought by Eurymedon 
from Sicily was in every way discouraging. Yet the two 
admirals were under the necessity of sparing ten triremes from 
their fleet to reinforce Konon at Naupaklus, who was not 
strong enough alone to contend against the Corinthian fleet 
which watched him from the opposite coast. To make good 
this diminution, Eurymedon went forward to Korkyra, with 
the view of obtaining from the Korkyraeans fifteen fresh triremes 
and a contingent of hoplites — while Demosthenes was getting 
together the Akarnanian darters and slingers.^ 

* Thucyd. vii. 20-27. * Thucyd. vii. 26. 

• Thucyd. vii. 31. ’'Ovn 8* ainf (Demosthenes) wtpl ravra (Anakto- 

num) Lvpvpit^wy ivavrf, %s r 6 r€ rov ^ 

ffrpart^ iiw tw 4 kq] cK:c. 

The meaning of this passage ap(>ears quite unanibiguous, that l^urymedon 
had been sent to Sicily in the winter to carry the sum of 120 talents to 
Nikias, and was now on his return (see Thucyo. vii. ii). Nevertheless we 
read in Mr. Mitford — “At Anactorium Demosthenes found Kurymedon 
collecting Revisions for Sicily,” ^^c. Mr. Mitford further says in a nc>te 
(quoting the Scholiast — ^H to< wpbi rpo^^y ^®1 AourA ovyrtl- 

potnra oZroiS, Schol.) — “ This is not the only occasion on which Thucydides 
uses the term x/>^M®^® f^^f necessaries in general. Smith has translated 
accordingly : but the Latin has pecuniam^ which does not express the sense 
intended here” (ch. xviii. sect. vi. vol. iv. p. n8). 

There cannot be the least doubt that the Latin is here right. The 
definite article makes the point quite certain, even if it were true (which 1 
doubt) that Thucydides sometimes uses the word x/^'^M®^® m mean “ neces- 
saries in general.” I doubt still more whether he ever uses in the 
sense of “collecting.” 

^ Thucyd. vii. 31. 
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Eurymedon not only brought back word of the distressed 
condition of the Athenians in the harbour of Syracuse, but 
had also learnt, during his way back, their heavy additional 
loss by the capture of the fort at Plemmyrium. Gylippus 
returned to Syracuse early in the spring, nearly about the time 
when Agis invaded Attica and when Demosthenes quitted 
Peiraeus. He returned with fresh reinforcements from the 
interior, and with redoubled ardour for decisive operations 
against Nikias before aid could arrive from Athens. It was 
his first care, in conjunction with Hermokratfes, to inspire the 
Syracusans with courage for fighting the Athenians on ship- 
board. Such was the acknowledged superiority of the latter 
at sea, that this was a task of some difficulty, calling for all the 
eloquence and ascendency of the two leaders : “ The Athenians 
(said Hermokratcs to his countrymen) have not been always 
eminent at sea as they now are : they were once landsmen like 
you, and more than you — they were only forced on shipboard 
by the Persian invasion. The only way to deal with bold men 
like them, is to show a front bolder still. They have often by 
their audacity daunted enemies of greater real force than them- 
selves, and they must now be taught that others can play the 
same game with them. Go right at them before they expect 
it — and you will gain more by thus surprising and intimidating 
them, than you will suffer by their superior science.” Such 
lessons, addressed to men already in the tide of success, were 
presently efficacious, and a naval attack was resolved.* 

The town of Syracuse had two ports, one on each side of 
the island of Ortygia. 'I'he lesser port (as it was called after- 
wards, the Portus Lakkius) lay northward of Ortygia, between 
that island and the low ground or Nekro])olis near the outer 
city : the other lay on the opposite side of the Isthmus of 
Ortygia, within the Great Harbour. Both of them (it appears) 
were protected against attack from without, by piles and stakes 
planted in the bottom in front of them. But the lesser port 
was the more secure of the two, and the principal docks of the 
Syracusans were situated within it ; the Syracusan fleet, eighty 
triremes strong, being distributed between them. The entire 
Athenian fleet was stationed under the fort of Plemmyrium, 
immediately opposite to the southern point of Ortygia. 

Gylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to take the 

^ Thucyd. vii. ai. Among the topics of encouragement dwelt upon by 
Hermokratcs, it is remarkable that he makes no mention of that which the 
sequel proved to be the most important of all — the confined space of the 
harbour, which rendered Athenian ships and tactics unavailing. 
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Athenians completely by surprise. Having trained and prepared 
the naval-force as thoroughly as he could, he marched out his 
land-force secretly by night, over Epipola and round by the 
right bank of the Anapus, to the neighbourhood of the fort of 
Plemmyrium. With the first dawn of morning, the Syracusan 
fleet sailed out, at one and the same signal, from both the 
ports ; 45 triremes out of the lesser jxirt, 35 out of the other. 
Both squadrons tried to round the southern point of Ortygia, 
so as to unite and to attack the enemy at Plemmyrium in 
concert. The Athenians, though unprepared and confused, 
hastened to man 60 ships ; with 25 of which they met the 
35 Syracusans sailing forth from the Great Harbour — while 
with the other 35 they encountered the 45 from the lesser port, 
immediately outside of the mouth of the Great Harbour. In the 
former of these two actions the Syracusans were at first victors ; 
in the second also, the Syracusans from the outside forced 
their way into the mouth of the Great Harbour, and joined 
their comrades. But being little accustomed to naval warfare, 
they presently fell into complete confusion, partly in conse- 
quence of their unexpected success ; so that the Athenians, 
recovering from the first shock, attacked them anew, and 
completely defeated them ; sinking or disabling eleven ships, 
of three of which the crews were made jirisoners, the rest being 
mostly slain.* 'I'hree Athenian triremes were destroyed alsa 
But this victory, itself not easily won, was more than counter- 
balanced by the irrejxirablc loss of Plemmyrium. During the 
first excitement at the Athenian naval station, when the ships 
were in course of being manned to meet the unexpected onset 
from both ports at once, the garrison of Plemmyrium went to 
the water’s edge to watch and encourage their countrymen, 
leaving their own walls thinly guarded, and little suspecting 
the presence of their enemy on the land side. This was just 
what Gylippus had anticipated. He attacked the forts at day- 
break, taking the garrison completely by surprise, and captured 
them after a feeble resistance ; first the greatest and most 
important fort, next the two smaller. The garrison sought 
safety as they could, on board the transports and vessels of 
burden at the station, and rowed across the Great Harbour to 
the land-camp of Nikias on the other side. Those who fled 
from the greater fort, which was the first taken, ran some risk 
from the Syracusan triremes, which were at that moment 
victorious at sea. But by the time that the two lesser forts 
were taken, the Athenian fleet had regained its superiority, so 
* Thucyd. vii. 23 ; Diodor. xiii. 9 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. 
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that there was no danger of similar pursuit in the crossing of 
the Great Harbour. 

This well-concerted surprise was no less productive to the 
captors than fatal as a blow to the Athenians. Not only were 
many men slain, and many made prisoners, in the assault — 
but there were vast stores of every kind, and even a large stock 
of money found within the fort ; partly belonging to the 
military che,st, partly the property of the trierarchs and of private 
merchants, who had deposited it there as in the place of greatest 
security. The sails of not less than forty triremes were also 
Ibund there, and three triremes which had been dragged up 
ashore. Gylippus caused one of the three forts to be pulled 
down, and carefully garrisoned the other two.* 

Great as the positive loss was here to the Athenians at a 
time when their situation could ill bear it — the collateral damage 
and peril growing out of the capture of Plemmyrium was yet 
more serious, besides the alarm and discouragement which it 
spread among the army. The Syracusans were now masters of 
the mouth of the harbour on both sides, so that not a single 
storeship could enter without a convoy and a battle. What 
was of not less detriment — the Athenian fleet was now forced 
to take station under the fortified lines of its own land-force, 
and was thus cramped up on a small space in the innermost 
portion of the Great Harbour, between the city-wall and the 
river Anapus ; the Syracu.sans being masters everywhere else, 
with full communication between their posts all round, hem- 
ming in the Athenian position both by sea and by land. 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of the recent 
battle proved every way encouraging ; not merely from the 
valuable acquisition of Plemmyrium, but even from the sea- 
fight itself ; which had indeed turned out to be a defeat, but 
which promised at first to be a victory, had they not thrown 
away the chance by their own disorder. It removed all super- 
stitious fear of Athenian nautical superiority ; while their 
position was so much improved by having acquired the com- 
mand of the mouth of the harbour, that they began even to 
assume the aggressive at sea. They detached a squadron of 
twelve triremes to the coast of Italy, for the purpose of inter- 
cepting some merchant-vessels coming with a supply of money 
to the Athenians. So little fear was there of an enemy at sea, 
that these vessels seem to have been coming without convoy, 
and were for the most part destroyed by the Syracusans, together 
with a stock of ship-timber which the Athenians had collected 
* Thucyd. vii. 23, 34. 
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near Eaulonia. In touching at Lokri on their return, they 
took aboard a company of Thespian hoplites who had made 
their way thither in a transport. They were also fortunate 
enough to escape the squadron of twenty triremes which N ikias 
detached to lie in wait for them near Megara — with the loss of 
one ship, however, including her crew.* 

One of this Syracusan squadron had gone forward from Italy 
with envoys to Peloponnesus, to communicate the favourable 
news of the capture of Plemmyrium, and to accelerate as much 
as possible the operations against Attica, in order that no rein- 
forcements might be sent from thence. At the same time, 
other envoys went from Syracuse — not merely Syracusans, but 
also Corinthians and Lacedemonians — to visit the cities in the 
interior of Sicily. They made known everywhere the prodigious 
improvement in Syracusan affairs arising from the gam of 
Plemmyrium, as well as the insignificant character of the recent 
naval defeat. They strenuously pleaded for further aid to 
Syracuse without delay ; since there were now good hopes of 
being able to crush the Athenians in the harbour completely, 
before the reinforcements about to be despatched could reach 
them.* 

While these envoys were absent on their mission, the Great 
Harbour was the scene of much desultory conflict, though not 
of any comprehensive single battle. Since the loss of Plem- 
myrium, the Athenian naval station was in the north-west 
interior corner of that harbour, adjoining the fortified lines 
occupied by their land-army. It was enclosed and protected 
by a row of posts or stakes stuck in the bottom and standing out 
of the water.* 'Phe Syracusans on their side had also planted a 
stockade in front of the interior port of Ortygia, to defend 
their ships, their ship-houses, and their docks within. As the 
two stations were not far apart, each party watched for oppor- 
tunities of occasional attack or annoyance by missile weapons 
to the other ; and daily skirmishes of this sort took place, in 
which on the whole the Athenians seem to have had the 
advantage. They even formed the plan of breaking through 
the outworks of the Syracusan dockyard and burning the ships 
within. They brought ujp a ship of the largest size, with 
wooden towers and side defences, against the line of posts 
fronting the dockyard, and tried to force the entrance, either 
by means of divers who sawed them through at the bottom, or 
by boat-crews who fastened ropes round them and thus unfixed 
or plucked them out All this was done under cover of the 

* Thucyd. vii. 35. • Thucyd. vii. 25. * Thucyd. vii. 38. 
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great vessel with its towers manned by light-armed, who 
exchanged showers of missiles with the Syracusan bowmen on 
the top of the ship-houses, and prevented the latter from 
coming near enough to interrupt the operation. The Athenians 
contrived thus to remove many of the posts planted — even the 
most dangerous among them, those which did not reach to the 
surface of the water, and which therefore a ship approaching 
could not see. But they gained little by it, since the Syracusans 
were able to plant others in their room. On the whole, no 
serious damage was done either to the dockyard or to the 
ships within. And the state of affairs in the Great Harbour 
stood substantially unaltered, during all the time that the 
envoys were absent on their Sicilian tour — probably three 
weeks or a month.* 

These envoys had found themselves almost everywhere well 
received. 'Fhe prospects of Syracuse were now so triumphant, 
and those of Nikias with his present force so utterly hopeless, 
that the waverers thought it time to declare themselves ; and 
all the Greek cities in Sicily, except Agrigentum, which still 
remained neutral (and of course except Naxos and Katana), 
resolved on aiding the winning cause. From Kamarina came 
500 hoplites, 400 darters, and 300 bowmen ; from Gela, 5 
triremes, 400 darters, and 200 horsemen. Besides these, an 
additional force from the other cities was collected, to march 
to Syracuse in a body across the interior of the island, under the 
conduct of the envoys themselves. But this part of the scheme 
was frustrated by Nikias, who was rendered more vigilant by 
the present desperate condition of his affairs, than he had been 
in reference to the cross march of Gylippus. At his instance, 
the Sikel tribes Kentoripes and Halikysei, allies of Athens, were 
prevailed upon to attack the approaching enemy. They 
planned a skilful ambuscade, set upon them unawares, and 
dispersed them with the loss of 800 men. All the envoys were 
also slain, except the Corinthian, who conducted the remaining 
force (about 1500 in number) to Syracuse.* 

This reverse — which seems to have happened about the time 
when Demosthenes with his armament was at Korkyra on 
the way to Syracuse — so greatly dismayed and mortified the 
Syracusans, that Gylippus thought it advisable to postpone 
awhile the attack which he intended to have made immediately 
on the reinforcement arriving.® The delay of these few days 
proved nothing less than the salvation of the Athenian army. 

It was not until Demosthenes was approaching Rhegium, 

> Thucyd. viL 25. * Thucyd. tm. 32, 33. • Thucyd. viL 33. 
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within two or three days’ sail of Syracuse, that the attack was 
determined on without further delay. Preparation in every way 
had been made for it long before, especially for the most 
effective employment of the naval force. I'he captains and 
ship-masters of Syracuse and Corinth had now become fully 
aware of the superiority of Athenian nautic.al manceuvre, and 
of the causes upon which that superiority depended. The 
Athenian trireme was of a build comparatively light, fit for 
rapid motion through the water, and for easy change of 
direction : its prow was narrow, armed with a sharp projecting 
beak at the end, but hollow and thin, not calculated to force 
its way through very strong resistance. It was never intended 
to meet, in direct impact and collision, the prow of an enemy : 
such a proceeding passed among the able seamen of Athens 
for gross awkwardness. In advancing against an enemy’s 
vessel, they evaded the direct shock, steered so as to pass by it 
— then by the excellence and exactness of their rowing, turned 
swiftly round, altered their direction, and came back before the 
enemy could alter his; or perhaps rowed rapidly round him — 
or backed their ship stern foremost — until the opportunity was 
found for driving the beak of their ship against some weak part 
of his — against the midships, the quarter, the stern, or the oar- 
blades without. In such manoeuvres the Athenians were 
unrivalled : but none such could be performed unless there 
were ample sea-room — which rendered their present naval 
station the most disadvantageous that could be imagined. 
They were coo|>ed up in the inmost part of a harbour of small 
dimensions, close on the station of their enemies, and with all 
the shore, except their own lines, in possession of those 
enemies ; so that they could not pull round from want of space, 
nor could they back water because they durst not come near 
shore. In this contracted area, the only mode of fighting 
possible was by straightforward collision, prow against prow ; a 
process, which not only shut out all their superior manoeuvring, 
but was unsuited to the build of their triremes. On the other 
hand, the Syracusans, under the advice of the able Corinthian 
steersman Aristo, altered the construction of their triremes to 
meet the special exigency of the case, disregarding all idea of what 
had been generally looked upon as good nautical manoeuvring.^ 
Instead of the long, thin, hollow, and sharp, advancing bedc, 

* Thucyd. vii. 36. 8« vp 6 Ttpoi> rii' Kv 0 *priirii’ SoKo 6 <rg tlfcu, 

rf iyrlrp^pei' (vjKpovirai, /xdKtrr' hw a&rol xM‘ra<rtfai' wKttvrav ir 
wxhv*i¥, &c. 

Diodor. xiii. 10. 
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striking the enemy considerably above the water-level, and 
therefore doing less dam^e— they shortened the prow, bm 
made it excessively heavy and solid— and lowered the elevation 
of the projecting beak : so that it became not so much 
calculated to pierce, as to break in and crush by main force 
all the opposing part of the enemy’s ship, not far above the 
water. What were called the ep6tids — “ear-caps” or nozzles 
projecting forwards to the right and left of the beak, were made 
peculiarly thick and sustained by under-beams let into the hull 
of the ship. In the Attic build, the beak stood forwards very 
prominent, and the epdtids on each side of it were kept back, 
serving the same purpose as what are called Catheads in modem 
ships, to which the anchors are suspended : but in the 
Corinthian build, the beak projected less and the epdtids more 
— so that they served to strike the enemy : instead of having 
one single beak, the Corinthian ship might be said to have 
three nozzles.* The Syracusans relied on the narrowness of 
the space, for shutting out the Athenian evolutions, and bring- 
ing the contest to nothing more than a straightforward collision ; 
in which the weaker vessel would be broken and stove in at 
the prow, and thus rendered unmanageable. 

Having completed these arrangements, their land-force was 
marched out under Gylippus to threaten one side of the 
Athenian lines, while the cavalry and the garrison of the 
Olympieion marched up to the other side. The Athenians 
were putting themselves in position to defend their walls from 
what seemed to be a land-attack, when they saw the Syracusan 
fleet, 8o triremes strong, sailing out from its dock prepared for 
action : upon which they too, though at first confused by this 
unexpected appearance, put their crews on shipboard, and went 

* Compare Thiicyd. vii. 34-36 ; Diodor. xiii. 10 ; Kurip. Iph. Taur. 
r 335 - notes of Arnold, Poppo, .md Didot, on the passages 

of Thucydides. 

It appears as if the it^riplSts or sustaining beams were something new, 
now provided for the first time — in order to strengthen the ep6tid and 
render it fit to drive in collision against the enemy. The words which 
Thucydides employs todescril)e the position of these ivrr]plS*s, are to me not 
fully intelligible, nor do I think that any of the commentators clear them 
up satisfactorily. 

It is Diodorus who specifies that the Corinthians lowered the level of 
their prows, so as to strike nearer to the water — which Thucydides does not 
mention. 

A captive ship, when towed in as a prize, was disarmed by being deprived 
of her oeak (Atheneeus, xii. p. 535). Lysander reserved the b^ks of the 
Athenian triremes captured at Aiigospotami to grace his triumphal retiini 
(Xenoph. Ilellen. ii. 3, 8). 
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out of their palisaded station, 75 triremes in number, to meet 
the enemy. The whole day passed off however in desultory 
and indecisive skirmish ; with trifling advantage to the Syra- 
cusans, who disabled one or two Athenian ships, yet merely 
tried to invite the Athenians to attack, without choosing 
themselves to force on a close and general action.* 

It was competent to the Athenians to avoid altogether a 
naval action (at least until the necessity arose for escorting 
fresh supplies into the harbour) by keeping within their station ; 
and as Demosthenes was now at hand, prudence counselled 
such reserve. Nikias himself, too, is said to have deprecated 
immediate fighting, but to have been out-voted by his two 
newly-appointed colleagues Menander and Kuthydemus ; who, 
anxious to show what they could do without Demosthenes, took 
their stand upon Athenian maritime honour, which peremp- 
torily forbade them to shrink from the battle when offered.* 

Though on the next day the Syracusans made no move- 
ment, yet Nikias foreseeing that they would speedily recom- 
mence, and noway encouraged by the equal manifestations 
of the preceding day, caused every trierarch to repair what 
damage his ship had sustained ; and even took the precaution 
of further .securing his naval station by mooring merchant- 
vessels just alongside of the o})enings in the palisade, about 
200 feet apart. 'I'he prows of these vessels were provided with 
dolphins — or beams lifted up on high and armed at the end 
with massive heads of iron, which could be so let fall as to 
crush any ship entering : * any Athenian trireme which might 
be hard pressed, would thus be enabled to get through this 
opening where no enemy could follow, and choose her own 
time for sailing out again. Before night, such arrangements 
were completed. At the earliest dawn of next day, the 
Syracusans reappeared, with the same demonstrations both of 
land-force and naval-force as before. The Athenian fleet 
having gone forth to meet them, several hours were spent in 
the like indecisive and partial skirmishes, until at length the 
Syracusan fleet sailed back to the city — again without bringing 
on any general or close combat The Athenians, construing 

* Thucyd. vii. 37, 38. 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. Diodorus (xiii. 10) represents the battle as 
having been brought on against the wish and intention of the Athenians 
generally, not alluding to any difference of opinion among the commanders. 

* Thucyd. vii. 41. of mpaitu S*\<tnro<p 6 poi : compare Pollux, i. 85, and 
Fragment vL of the comedy of the poet Pherekraf^s, entitled "Ayptoi — 
Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Grace, vol. ii. p. 258, and the Scholiast ad 
Aristoph. Equit. 759. 
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such retirement of the enemy as evidence of backwardness and 
unwillingness to fight,* and supposing the day’s duty at an 
end, retired on their side within their ovm station, disembarked 
and separated to get their dinners at leisure — having tasted no 
food that day. 

But ere they had been long ashore, they were astonished to 
see the Syracusan fleet sailing back to renew the attack, in full 
battle order. This was a manoeuvre suggested by the Corinthian 
Aristo, the ablest steersman in the fleet ; at whose instance, 
the Syracusan admirals had sent back an urgent request to the 
city authorities, that an abundant stock of provisions might for 
that day be brought down to the sea-shore, and sale be ren- 
dered compulsoty ; so that no time should be lost, when the 
fleet returned thither, in taking a hasty meal without dispersion 
of the crews. Accordingly the fleet, after a short, but sufficient 
interval, allowed for refreshment thus close at hand, was brought 
back unexpectedly to the enemy’s station. Confounded at the 
sight, the Athenian crews forced themselves again on board, 
most of them yet without refreshment, and in the midst of 
murrnurs and disorder.* On sailing out of their station, the 
indecisive skirmishing again commenced, and continued for 
some time — until at length the Athenian captains became so 
imjmtient of prolonged and exhausting fatigue, that they re- 
solved to begin of themselves, and make the action close as 
well as general. Accordingly the word of command was given, 
and they rowed forward to make the attack, which was cheer- 
fully received by the Syracusans. By receiving the attack 
insteM of making it, the latter were better enabled to ensure a 
straightforward collision of prow against prow, excluding all 
circuit, backing, or evolutions, on the part of the enemy : at 
any rate, their steersmen contrived to realise this plan, and 
to crush, stave in, or damage, the forepart of many of the 
Athenian triremes, simply by superior weight of material and 
solidity on their own side. The Syracusan darters on the 
deck, moreover, as soon as the combat became close, were 
both numerous and destructive ; while their little boats rowed 
imn^diately under the sides of the Athenian triremes, broke 
the blades of their oars, and shot darts in through the oar-holes, 
against the rowers within. At length the Athenians, after sus’ 
taining the combat bravely for some time, found themselves at 
such disadvantage, that they were compelled to give way and 

* Thucyd. vii. 40. Ol 8’ ’ASirvaiM, roulvayrts airoi/t it iiff<n)n4rovs a<bmw 
wpbs w6Xty &yaKpov<raa’$ai, &c, 

• Thucyd. vii. 40. 
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to seek shelter within their own station. The armed merchant* 
vessels which Nikias had planted before the openings in the 
palisade were now found of great use in checking the pursuing 
Syracusans ; two of whose triremes, in the excitement of 
victory, pushed forward too near to them and were disabled by 
the heavy implements on board— one of them being captured 
with all her crew. The general victory of the Syracusans, 
however, was complete : seven Athenian triremes were sunk or 
disabled, many others were seriously damaged, and numbers of 
seamen either slain or made prisoners.^ 

Overjoyed with the result of this battle, which seems to have 
been no less skilfully planned than bravely executed, the 
Syracusans now felt confident of their superiority by sea as 
well as on land, and contemplated nothing less than the com- 
plete destruction of their enemies in the harbour. The 
generals were already concerting measures for renewed attack 
both by land and by sea, and a week or two more would pro- 
bably have seen the ruin of this once triumphant besieging 
armament, now full of nothing but discouragement. The 
mere stoppage of supplies, in fact, as the Syracusans were 
masters of the mouth of the harbour, would be sure to starve 
it out in no long time, if they maintained their superiority at 
sea. All their calculations were suspended, however, and the 
hopes of the Athenians for the time revived, by the entry of 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon with the second armament into 
the Great Harbour ; which seems to have taken place on the 
very day, or on the second day, after the recent battle.* So 
important were the consequences which turned upon that post- 
ponement of the Syracusan attack, occasioned by the recent 
defeat of their reinforcing army from the interior. So little did 
either party think, at that moment, that it would have been a 
mitigation of calamity to Athens, if Demosthenes had not 
arrived in time ; if the ruin of the first armament had been 
actually consummated before the coming of the second ! 

Demosthenes, after obtaining the required reinforcements at 
Korkyra, had crossed the Ionian sea to the islands called 
Choerades on the coast of lapygia ; where he took aboard a 
band of 1 50 Messapian darters, through the friendly aid of the 
native prince Artas, with whom an ancient alliance was re- 
newed. Passing on farther to Metapontum, already in alliance 
with Athens, he was there reinforced with two triremes and 
three hundred darters, with which addition he sailed on to 


* Thucyd. vii. 41. 


• Thucyd. vii. 4a. 
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Thurii. Here he found himself cordially welcomed ; for the 
philo-Athenian party was in full ascendency, having recently 
got the better in a vehement dissension, and passed a sentence 
of banishment against their opponents.^ They not only took a 
formal resolution to acknowledge the same friends and the 
same enemies as the Athenians, but equipped a regiment of 
700 hoplites and 300 darters to accompany Demosthenes, who 
remained there long enough to pass his troops in review and 
verify the completeness of each division. After having held 
this review on the banks of the river Sybaris, he marched his 
troops by land through the Thurian territory to the banks of 
the river Hylias which divided it from Kroton. He was here 
met by Krotoniate envoys, who forbade the access to their 
territory : upon which he marched down the river to the sea- 
shore, got on shipboard, and pursued his voyage southward 
along the coast of Italy — touching at the various towns, all 
except the hostile Lokri.* 

His entry into the harbour of Syracuse * — accomplished in 
the most ostentatious trim, with decorations and musical ac- 
companiments — was no less imposing from the magnitude of 
his force, than critical in respect to opportunity. Taking 
Athenians, allies, and mercenary forces, together — he con- 
ducted 73 triremes, 5000 hoplites, and a large number of 
light troops of every description ; archers, slingers, darters, 
&c., with other requisites for effective operation. At the sight 
of such an armament, not inferior to the first which had arrived 
under Nikias, the Syracusans lost for a moment the confidence 
of their recent triumph, and were struck witli dismay as well as 
wonder.* That Athens could be rash enough to spare such an 
armament, at a moment when the full burst of Peloponnesian 
hostility was reopening upon her, and when Dekeleia was in 
course of being fortified — was a fact out of all reasonable pro- 
bability, and not to be credited unless actually seen. And 
probably, the Syracusans, though they knew that Demosthenes 
was on his way, had no idea beforehand of the magnitude of 
his armament. 

On the other hand, the hearts of the discomfited and be- 
leaguered Athenians again revived as they welcomed their new 
comrades. They saw themselves again masters by land as well 
as by sea; and they displayed their renewed superiority by 
marching out of their lines forthwith and ravaging the lands 
near the Anapus ; the Syracusans not venturing to engage in a 

* Thucyd. vii. 33-57. * Thucyd. vii. 35. 

• Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21. * Thucyd. vii. 42. 
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general action, and merely watching the movement with some 
cavalry from the Olympieion. 

But Demosthenes was not imposed upon by this delusive 
show of power, so soon as he had made himself master of the 
full state of affairs, and had compared his own means with 
those of the enemy. He found the army of Nikias not merely 
worn down with long-continued toil, and disheartened by pre- 
vious defeat, but also weakened in a terrible degree by the 
marsh fever general towards the close of summer, in the low 
ground where they were encamped.^ 

He saw that the Syracusans were strong in multiplied allies, 
extended fortifications, a leader of great ability, and general 
belief that theirs was the winning cause. Moreover, he felt 
deeply the position of Athens at home, and her need of all her 
citizens against enemies within sight of her own walls. But 
above all, he came penetrated with the deplorable effects which 
had resulted from the mistake of Nikias, in wasting irreparably 
so much precious time, and frittering away the first terror- 
striking impression of his splendid armament. All these con- 
siderations determined Demosthen£*s to act without a moment’s 
delay, while the impression produced by his arrival was yet 
unimpaired — and to aim one great and decisive blow, such as 
might, if successful, make the conquest of Syracuse again pro- 
bable. If this should fail, he resolved to abandon the whole 
enterprise, and return home with his armament forthwith,* 

By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of the 
southernmost portion of the slope of ICpipola^. But all along 
that slope from east to west, immediately in front or to the 
north of his position, stretched the counter-wall built by the 
Syracusans ; beginning at the city-wall on the lowest ground, 
and reaching up first in a north-westerly, next in a westerly 
direction, until it joined the fort on the upper ground near the 
cliff, where the road from Euryalus down to Syracuse passed. 
The Syracusans as defenders were on the north side of this 
counter-wall ; he and the Athenians on the south side. It was 
a complete bar to his progress, and he could not stir a step 
without making himself master of it ; tow^ards which end there 
were only two possible means — either to storm it in front, or to 
turn it from its western extremity by marching round up to the 
Euryilus. He began by trying the first method. But the wall 
was abundantly manned and vigorously defended ; his battering 
machines were all burnt or disqualified, and every attempt 
which he made was completely repulsed.® There remained 

* Thucyd. vii. 47-50. * Thucyd. vii. 42. • Thucyd. vii. 43. 
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only the second method — to turn the wall, ascending by cir- 
cuitous roads to the heights of Eury^lus behind it, and then 
attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

But the march necessary for this purpose — first, up the valley 
of the Anapus, visible from the Syracusan posts above ; next, 
ascending to the Eurydlus by a narrow and winding path — was 
so difficult, that even Demosthenes, naturally sanguine, de- 
spaired of being able to force his way up in the daylight, 
against an enemy seeing the attack. He was therefore con- 
strained to attempt a night-surprise, for which, Nikias and his 
other colleagues consenting, he accordingly made preparations 
on the largest and most effective scale. He took the command 
himself, along with Menander and Eurymedon (Nikias being 
left to command within the lines) * — conducting hoplites and 
light troops, together with masons and carpenters, and all 
other matters necessary for establishing a fortified post — lastly, 
giving orders that every man should carry with him provisions 
for five days. 

Fortune so far favoured him, that not only all these pre- 
liminary arrangements, but even his march itself, was accom- 
plished without any suspicion of the enemy. At the beginning 
of a moonlight night, he quitted the lines, moved along the low 
ground on the left bank of the Anapus and parallel to that 
river for a considerable distance — then following various roads 
to the right, arrived at the Euryalus or highest pitch of Epipol®, 
where he found himself in the same track by which the 
Athenians in coming from Katana a year and a half before— 
and Gylippus in coming from the interior of the island about 
ten months before — had passed, in order to get to the slope 
of Epipol® above Syracuse. He reached, without being dis- 
covered, the extreme Syracusan fort on the high ground — 
assailed it completely by surprise — and captured it after a 
feeble resistance. Some of the garrison within it were slain ; 
but the greater part escaped, and ran to give the alarm to the 
three fortified camps of Syracusans and allies, which were 
placed one below another behind the long continuous wall,* on 

* Thucyd. vii. 43. Diodorus tells us that Demosthenes took with him 
iO,cxx 3 hoplites, and 10,000 light troops — numbers which are not at all to 
be trusted (xiii. ii). 

Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) says that Nikias was extremely averse to the 
attack on Epipolae : Thucydides notices nothing of the kind, and the 
assertion seems improbable. 

The course taken by Demosthenes in his night-march will be found 
marked on Plan II. annexed to this volume. 

* Thucyd. vii. 4^1 43 - (Demosthenes) vk tAw 
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the declivity of Epipolae — as well as to a chosen regiment of 
six hundred Syracusan hoplites under Hermokrat^s,^ who 
formed a night-watch or bivouac. This regiment hastened up 
to the rescue, but Demosthenes and the Athenian vanguard, 
charging impetuously forward, drove them back in disorder 
upon the fortified positions in their rear. Even Gylippus, and 
the Syracusan troops advancing upwards out of these positions, 
were at first carried back by the same retreating movement. 

So far the enterprise of Demosthenes had been successful 
beyond all reasonable hope. He was master not only of the 
outer fort of the Syracusan position, hut also of the extremity 
of their counter wall which rested upon that fort : the counter- 
wall was no longer defensible, now that he had got on the 
north or Syracusan side of it — so that the men on the parapet, 


2vp€U€Otr[wp, f rout *A^yaiovt, rt Sr, ttal, 

fi ns Tf 'ET<voAwr rrif iLyaBdasufS^ koI a( 0 is toD 4 y a^roTf 

erpar<yir4^ov, ^<f^l<ys Sr aOrh Arj<f>$€y (o 65 f ydp uwofjislyat Sr a^ds oo54ya) 
iwi$4e$ai rp vtlpa. 

vii. 43. fcal ^ifiipas fi<r SSurarc iBdKfi fjyat AoBfty wpo<r 9 K 9 dyraf rol 

kya$dyraif See. 

Dr. Arnold and Gdllcr both interpret this description of Thucydides (see 
their notes on this chapter, and Dr. Arnold’s Appendix, p. 375) as if 
Nikias, immediately that the Syracusan counter-wall had crossed his 
blockading line, had evacuated his circle and works on the slope of 
Epipolac, and had retired down exclusively into the lower ground Ih.‘ 1 ow. 
Dr. Thirlwall too is of the same opinion (Hist. Gr. vol. iii. ch. xxvi. p. 

432-434)- 

This appears to me a mistake. What conceivable motive can 
assigned to induce Nikias to yield up to the enemy so important an advan- 
tage? If he had once rclinquishc<i the slope of Epipolar to occupy ex- 
clusively the marsh beneath the southern cliff — Gylippus and the Syracusans 
would have taken good care that he should never again have mounted that 
cliff ; nor could he ever have got near to the waparflxifrpM. The moment 
when the Athenians did at last abandon their fortifications on the slope of 
Epipolae (rk ky« T#fxi?) is specially marked by Thucydides afterwards — vii. 
60 : it was at the last moment of desperation, when the service of all was 
needed for the final maritime battle m the Great HarlK>ur. Dr, Arnold 
(p. 275) misinterprets this passage, in my judgement, evading the direct 
sense of it. 

The words of Thucydides, vii. 42 — #1 iwinpari^fftii ns ruy t# 'ZwtwoXity 
r^s kya$da 9 ws koI alBis rod 4 y avrals arparowddou — are more correctly 
conceived by M. Firmin Didot in the note to his tran.slation, than by 
Arnold and Gollcr. The erpardwtSov here indicated docs no/ mean 
the Athenian Circle, and their partially completed line of circumval- 
lation on the slope of Epipolae. It mearrs the ground higher up than this, 
which they had partially occupied at first while building the fort of Lab- 
dalum, and of which they had been substantially masters until the arrival 
of Gylippus, who bad now converted it into a camp or arpardwoZoy of the 
Syracusans. 

^ Diodor. xiii. II. 
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where it joined the fort, made no resistance and fled. Some 
of the Athenians even began to tear down the parapets, and 
demolish this part of the counter-wall ; an operation of ex 
treme importance, since it would have opened to Demosthenw 
a communication with the southern side of the counter-wall, 
leading directly towards the Athenian lines on Epipolae. At 
any rate, his plan of turning the counter-wall was already 
carried — if he could only have maintained himself in his actual 
position, even without advancing farther — and if he could have 
demolished two or three hundred yards of the upper extremity 
of the wall now in his power. Whether it would have been 
possible for him to maintain himself without farther advance, 
until day broke, and thus avoid the unknown perils of a night- 
battle, we cannot say. But both he and his men, too much 
flushed with sue ess to think of halting, hastened forward to 
complete their victory, and to prevent the disordered Syracusans 
from again recovering a firm array. Unfortunately however 
their ardour of pursuit (as it constantly happened with Grecian 
hoplites) disturbed the regularity of their own ranks, so that 
they were not in condition to stand the shock of the Boeotian 
hoplites, just emerged from their position, and marching up 
in steady and excellent order to the scene of action. The 
Boeotians charged them, and after a short resistance, broke 
them completely, forcing them to take flight. The fugitives 
of the van were thus driven back upon their own comrades 
advancing from behind — still under the impression of success — 
ignorant of what had passed in front — and themselves urged 
on by the fresh troops closing up in their rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became one scene 
of clamour and confusion, wherein there was neither command 
nor obedience, nor could any one discern what was passing. 
The light of the moon rendered objects and figures generally 
visible, without being sufficient to discriminate friend from foe. 
The beaten Athenians, thrown back upon their comrades, were 
in many cases mistaken for enemies and slain. The Syra- 
cusans and Boeotians, shouting aloud and pursuing their advan- 
tage, became intermingled with the foremost Athenians, and 
both armies thus grouped into knots which only distinguished 
each other by mutual demand of the watchword. That test 
also soon failed, since each party got acquainted with the 
watchword of the other — especially that of the Athenians, 
among whom the confusion was the greatest, became well known 
to the Syracusans, who kept together in larger parties. Above 
all, the effect of the paean or war-shout, on both sides, was 
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remarkable. The Dorians in the Athenian army (from Argos, 
Korkyra, and other places) raised a paean not distinguishable 
from that of the Syracusans : accordingly their shout struck 
terror into the Athenians themselves, who fancied that they 
had enemies in (heir own rear and centre. Such disorder and 
panic presently ended in a general flight. The Athenians 
hurried back by the same roads which they had ascended ; but 
these roads were found too narrow for terrified fugitive.s, and 
many of them threw away their arms in order to scramble or 
jump down the cliffs, in which most of them perished. Even 
of those who safely effected their descent into the plain below, 
many (especially the new-comers belonging to the armament of 
Demosthenfis) lost their way through ignorance, and were cut 
off the next day by the Syracusan horse. With terrible loss of 
numbers, and broken spirit, the Athenians at length found 
shelter within their own lines. Their loss of arms was even 
greater than that of men, from the throwing away of shields by 
those soldiers who leaped the cliff.’ 

The overjoyed Syracusans erected two trophies, one upon 
the road to Epipola;, the other upon the exact and critical spot 
where the Bceotians had first withstood and first repelled the 
enemy. By a victory, so unexpected and overwhelming, their 
feelings were restored to the same pitch of confidence which 
had animated them before the arrival of Demosthenes. Again 
now masters of the field, they again indulged the hope of 
storming the Athenian lines and destroying the armament ; 
to which end, however, it was thought necessary to obtain 
additional reinforcements, and Gylippus went in person with 
this commission to the various cities of Sicily — while Sikanus 
with fifteen triremes was despatched to Agrigentum, then 
understood to be wavering, and in a political crisis.* 

During the absence of Gylippus, the Athenian generals were 
left to mourn their recent reverse, and to discuss the exigencies 
of their untoward position. The whole armament was now full 
of discouragement and weariness ; im(>atient to escape from a 
scene where fever daily thinned their numbers, and where they 
seemed destined to nothing but dishonour. Such painful 
evidences of increasing disorganisation only made Demosthenes 
more strenuous in enforcing the resolution which he had taken 

* Thucyd. vii. 44, 45. 

* Thucyd. vii. 46. Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) states that the number of 
slain was 2000 . Diodorus gives it at 2500 (xiii. ii). Thucydides does 
not state it at all. 

These two authors probably both copied from some common authority, 
not Thucydid^ ; perhaps Philistus. 
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before the attack on Epipolae. He had done his best to strike 
one decisive blow : the chances of war had turned out against 
him, and inflicted a humiliating defeat ; he now therefore 
insisted on relinquishing the whole enterprise and returning 
home forthwith. The season was yet favourable for the 
voyage (it seems to have been the beginning of August), while 
the triremes recently brought, as yet unused, rendered them 
masters at sea for the present. It was idle (he added) to waste 
more time and money in staying to carry on war against 
Syracuse, which they could not now hope to subdue ; especially 
when Athens had so much need of them all at home, against 
the garrison of Dekeleia.^ 

This proposition, though espoused and seconded by Eury- 
medon, was peremptorily opposed by Nikias ; who contended, 
first, that their present distress and the unpromising chances 
for the future, though he admitted the full reality of both, 
ought not nevertheless to be publicly proclaimed. A formal 
resolution to retire, passed in the presence of so many persons, 
would inevitably become known to the enemy, and therefore 
could never be executed with silence and secrecy ^ — as such a 
resolution ought to be. But furthermore, he (Nikias) took a 
decided objection to the resolution itself. He would never 
consent to carry back the armament, without specific authority 
from home to do so. Sure he was, that the Athenian people 
would never tolerate such a proceeding. When submitted to 
the public assembly at home, the conduct of the generals 
would be judged, not by persons who had been at Syracuse and 
cognisant of the actual facts, but by hearers who would learn 
all that they knew from the artful speeches of criminative 
orators. Even the citizens actually serving — though now loud 
in cries of suffering, and impatient to get home — would alter 
their tone when they were safe in the public assembly ; and 
would turn round to denounce their generals as having been 
bribed to bring away the army. Speaking his own personal 

' Thucyd. vii. 47. 

* Thucyd. vii. 48. *0 di Ntfclas fjL§y xal ainhs wovijpk rk 

wpdy/jiara cfvai, ry dt ovk i^ovK^ro kadtyri iwodtiKvvyaL, ovS* 

o’^at woWHy kvax^p^^f^y ^o?s wo\t- 

filoiS yarayy^Krovs ylyv^tfOat' Ka9tiy ykp Ak, 6w6r€ fiovKotyrOf rovro 
woiovms woW^ firrov. 

It seems probable that some of the taxiarchs and trierarchs were present 
at this delil)eration, as we find in another case afterwards, c. 60. Possibly 
Demosthenes might even desire that they should be present, as witnesses 
respecting the feeling of the army ; and also as supporters, if the matter 
came afterwards to ^ debated in the public assembly at Athens. It is to 
this fact that the words voWuy seem to allude. 
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feelings, he knew too well the tempers of his countrymen to 
expose himself to the danger of thus perishing under a charge 
alike unmerited and disgraceful. Sooner would he incur any 
extremity of risk from the enemy.' It must be recollected too 
(he add^) that if their affairs were now bad, those of Syracuse 
were as bad, and even worse. For more than a year, the war 
had been imposing upon the Syracusans a ruinous cost, in sub- 
sistence for foreign allies as well as in keeping up outlying posts 
— so that they had already spent 2000 tilents, besides heavy 
debts contracted and not paid. They could not continue in 
this course longer ; yet the suspension of their payments would 
at once alienate their allies, and leave them helpless. The 
cost of the war (to which Demosthenes had alluded as a reason 
for returning home) could be much better borne by Athens ; 
while a little further pressure would utterly break down the 
Syracusans. He (Nikias) therefore advised to remain where 
they were and continue the siege the more so as their fleet 
had now became unquestionably the superior. 

Both Demosthenes and Eurymedon protested in the 
strongest language against the proposition of Nikias. Especially 
they treated the plan of remaining in the Great Harbour as 
fraught with ruin, and insisted, at the very least, on quitting 
this position without a moment’s delay. Even admitting (for 
argument) the scruples of Nikias against abandoning the 
Syracusan war without formal authority from home, they still 
urged an immediate transfer of their camp from the Great 
Harbour to Thapsus or Katana. At either of these stations 
they could prosecute operations against Syracuse, with all the 
advantage of a wider range of country for supplies, a healthier 
spot, and above all of an open sea, which was absolutely indis- 
pensable to the naval tactics of Athenians ; escaping from that 
narrow basin which condemned them to inferiority even on 
their own proper element. At all events to remove, and 
remove forthwith, out of the (Jreat Harbour— such was the 
pressing rec]uisition of Demosthenes and Eurymedon.® 

* Thucyd. vii. 48. 0 (/kowv ^ov\t<r$ai a{n 6 f 7 #, rkt 'ABrivalmy 

firt al(rxP9 7* alrla koI vw* *ABrjyaloey /biaAAoy 

vwh rmr «i 5fi, $civhvv€vtras rovru waBtiy, 

The situation of the last word I 8 (a in this sentence is perplexing, because 
it can hardly be construed except either with AiroA#Vdai or with yt : 

for Nikias could not run any risk of perishing separately by the hands of 
the enemy — unless we arc to ascribe to him an absurd rhodomontadc quite 
foreign to his character. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22. 

* Thucyd. vii. 48. rpl^iv wpotrKaBrjfityovtf &c. 

* Thucyd. viL 49 * *0 8# ArifiaaB4yrit W9p\ fity rov wpoatcaBrj aBai 
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But even to the modified motion of transferring the actual 
position to Thapsus or Katana, Nikias refused to consent. He 
insisted on remaining as they were; — and it appears that 
Menander and Euthydemus' (colleagues named by the 
assembly at home before the departure of the second arma- 
ment) must have voted under the influence of his authority ; 
whereby the majority became on his side. Nothing less than 
being in a minority, [irobably, would have induced Demo- 
sthenes and Eurymedon to submit — on a point of such 
transcendent importance. 

It was thus that the Athenian armament remained without 
quitting the Harbour, yet apparently quite inactive, during a 
period which cannot have been less than between three weeks 
and a month, until Gylippus returned to Syracuse with fresh 
reinforcements. Throughout the army, hope of success 
appears to have vanished, while anxiety for return had become 
general. The opinions of Demosthenes and Eurymedon were 
doubtless well known, and orders for retreat were e.xpected, but 
never came. Nikias obstinately refused to give them, during 
the whole of this fatal interval ; which plunged the army into 
the abyss of ruin, instead of mere failure in their aggressive 
enterprise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that many 
persons gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose to 
reveal. Even d'hiicydides thinks that he was misled by that 
party in Syracuse, with whom he had always kept up a secret 
correspondence, (seemingly apart from his colleagues,) and who 
still urged him, by special messages, not to go away ; assuring 
him that Syracuse could not possibly go on longer. Without 
fully trusting these intimations, he could not bring himself to 
act against them. He therefore hung back from day to day, 
refusing to pronounce the decisive w’ord.'-^ 

(5ira>(ro0v JyeSf'xfTo -rh Ivfxirai' ouSckI rp6ir<^ ol f<pyi 

ip4<rKt ly iy ry aury fri p^tytty, dA\’ 5 t( 

fjLtWtiy 4 ^ayl(rr acr 0ai. Kai 6 E.vpvp,t^wy adry rouro (vy7fy6p€vfy. 

^ Thucyd. vii. 69 ; DicKlor. xiii. 12. 

* Thucyd. vii. 48. *A 4 w kt r yo s T<p fity fpy<p 4 ri 4 w' dpL<p 6 - 
Tipa ^iaarKoiTQ/y dy^ix^* 4 ^(payfi rdrt Kdytp 

ovK t<(>v kxiifiv arpartiy. 

The insignificance of the party in Syracuse which corresponded with 
Nikias may be reasonably inferred from Thucyd. vii. 55. It consisted in 
part of those Leontines who had been incorporated into the Syracusan 
citizenship (Diodor. xiii. 18). 

Polyajnus (i. 43, l) has a tale respecting a revolt of the slaves or villeins 
(oMrai) at Syracuse during the Athenian siege, under a leader named 
Sosikrat^s — a revolt suppressed by the stratagem of Hermokrat^s. That 
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Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so inex- 
plicable as his guilty fatuity— for we can call it by no lighter 
name, seeing that it involved all the brave men around him in 
one common ruin with himself — at the present critical juncture. 
How can we suppose him to have really believed that the 
Syracusans, now in tire flood tide of success, and when Gylippus 
was gone lorth to procun; additional forces, would break dowir 
and be unable to carry on the war? Childish as such 
credulity seems, we are nevertheless compelled to admit it as 
real, to such an extent as to counterbalance all the pressing 
motives for depirture ; motives, enforced by discerning col- 
leagues as well as by the complaints of the army, and brought 
home to his own observation by the experience of the late 
naval defeat. At any rate, it served as an excuse for that fatal 
weakness of his character which made him incai>al)le of taking 
resolutions founded on jirosjiective calculations, and chained 
him to his actual position until he was driven to act by 
imminent necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another motive, 
which counts for much in dictating his hesitation. The other 
generals think with satisfaction ol going back to their country, 
and rescuing the force which yet remained, even under circum- 
stances of disappointment and fidlure. Not so Nikias; he 
knows too well the reception which he had dtiservcd, and which 
might possibly be in store for him. Avowedly indeed, he 
anticipates reproach from the Athenians against the generals, 
but only unmerited reproach, on the sjiecial ground of bringing 
away the army without orders from home ; — adding some harsh 
criticisms upon the injustice of the popular judgement and the 
perfidv of his own soldiers. But in the first pl.ace, we may 
remark that Demosthenes and Kurymedon, though as much 
resjionsible as he was for this decision, had no such fear of 
popular injustice ; or if they had, saw clearly that the obliga- 
tion of braving it was here imperative. And in the next place, 
no man ever had so little reason to comjilain of the jiopular 
judgement as Nikias. The mistakes of the peojile in regard to 
him had always been those of indulgence, over esteem, and 
over-constancy. But Nikias foresaw too well that he would 
have more to answer for at Athens than the simple fact of 
sanctioning retreat under existing circumstances. He could 

various attempts of this sort took place at Syracuse during these two trying 
years, is by no means improltfible. In fact, it is difficult to understand 
how the numerous predial slaves were kept in order during the great 
pressure and danger, prior to the coming of Gylippus. 
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not but remember the pride and sanguine hopes under which 
he had originally conducted the expedition out of Peiraeus, 
contrasted with the miserable sequel and ignominious close, — 
even if the account had been now closed, without worse. 
He could not but be conscious, more or less, how much of all 
this was owing to his own misjudgement ; and under such 
impressions, the idea of meeting the free criticisms and scrutiny 
of his fellow-citizens (even putting aside the chance of judicial 
trial) must have been insupportably humiliating. To Nikias, — 
a perfectly brave man, and suffering withal under an incurable 
disease, — life at Athens had neither charm nor honour left. 
Hence, as much as from any other reason, he was induced to 
withhold the order for departure ; clinging to the hope that 
some unforeseen boon of fortune might yet turn up— and 
yielding to the idlest delusions from correspondents in the 
interior of Syracuse.^ 

Nearly a month after the night-battle on Epipolae,* Gylippus 
and Sikanus both returned to Syracuse. The latter had been 
unsuccessful at Agrigentum, where the philo-Syracusan party 
had been sent into banishment before his arrival ; but Gylippus 
brought with him a considerable force of Sicilian Greeks, 
together with those Peloponnesian hoplites who had started 
from Cape Taenarus in the early spring, and who had made 
their way from Kyrdn^ first along the coast of Africa, and then 
across to Selinus. Such increase of strength immediately 
determined the Syracusans to resume the aggressive, both by 
land and by sea. In the Athenians, as they saw the new allies 
marching in over Epipolae, it produced a deeper despondency, 
combined with bitter regret that they had not adopted the pro- 
position of departing immediately after the battle of Epipolae, 
when Demosthenes first proposed it. The late interval of 
lingering hopeless inaction with continued sickness, had further 
weakened their strength, and Demosthenfis now again pressed 
the resolution for immediate departure. Whatever fancies 
Nikias may have indulged about Syracusan embarrassments, 
were dissipated by the arrival of Gylippus ; nor did he venture 
to persist in his former peremptory opposition — though even 

* Thucyd. viL 49. Si raV tiuctov, SKvot ns ucal fiiAXsint 

itfayiyaro, ttisa dir 6 i>ota n wo) wXiay tlSits 6 Hiiflas iffxvptCvTM. 

The language of Justin respecting this proceeding b just and discriminat- 
ing — “ Nicias, seu pudore male acUe rei, seu metu destitute spei civium, 
seu impellente &to, manere contendit ” (Justin, iv. 5). 

• This interval may be inferred (see Dodwell, Ann. Thucyd. vii. 50) 
ISrom the state of the moon at the time of the battle of Epipolm, compared 
with the sut«equent eclipse. 
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now he seems to have assented against his own conviction*^ 
He however insisted with good reason, that no formal or public 
vote should be taken on the occasion — but that the order 
should be circulated through the camp, as privately as possible, 
to be ready for departure at a given signal. Intimation was 
sent to Katana that the armament was on the point of coming 
away — with orders to forward no further supplies.^ 

This plan was proceeding successfully : the ships weVe made 
ready — much of the property of the army had already been 
conveyed aboard without awakening the suspicion of the enemy 
— the signal would have been hoisted on the ensuing morning 
— and within a few hours, this fated armament would have 
found itself clear of the harbour, with comparatively small 
loss* — when the gods themselves (I speak in the language 
and feelings of the Athenian camp) interfered to forbid its 
departure. On the very night before (the 27th August, 413 
B.c.) — which was full moon — the moon was eclipsed. Such a 
portent, impressive to the Athenians at all times, was doubly 
so under their present despondency, and many of them con- 
strued it as a divine prohibition against departure until a certain 
time should have elapsed, with expiatory ceremonies to take off 
the effect. They made known their wish for postponement to 
Nikias and his colleagues; but their interference was super- 
fluous, for Nikias himself was more deeply affected than any 
one else. He consulted the prophets, who declared that the 
army ought not to decamp until thrice nine days, a full circle 
of the moon, should have passed over.* And Nikias took 
upon himself to announce, that until after the interval indi- 
cated by them, he would not permit even any discussion or 
proposition on the subject. 

' Thucyd. vii. 50* auToif oWi <5 Nifcfay fr* dfjLolett 
&c. Diodor. xiii. 12. ‘O NtK(as iivayndaBrj <rvyx<^pV^^h 

* Thucyd. vii. 60. 

* Diodor. xiii. 12. Oi (rrpari^rai rit <rK^{ffi irwrlOtyro, &c. Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 23. 

^ The moon was totally eclipsed on this night, August 27, 413 B.C., from 
27 minutes past 9 to 34 minutes past 10 p.m. (Wurm, De Ponderib. Graecor. 
sect. xciv. D. 184) — speaking with reference to an observer in Sicily. 

Thucydides states that Nikias adopted the injunction of the prophets, 
to tarry fArtce nint days (vii. 50). Diodorus says three days. Plutarch 
intimates that Nikias went bevond the injunction of the prophets, who only 
insisted on three days, while he resolved on remaining for an entire lunar 
period (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

I follow the statement of Thucydides : there b no reason to believe tha t 
Nikias would lengthen the time l^yond what the prophets prescribed. 

The erroneous statement respecting thb memorable event, in so respect- 
able an author as Polybius, b not a little surprising (Polyb. ix. 19). 
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The decision of the prophets, which Niki^ thus made his 
own, was a sentence of death to the Athenian army : yet it 
went along with the general feeling, and was obeyed without 
hesitation. Even Demosthenes, though if he had commanded 
alone, he might have tried to overrule it — found himself com- 
pelled to yield. Yet according to Philochorus (himself a pro- 
fessional diviner, skilful in construing the religious meaning 
of events), it was a decision decidedly wrong ; that is, wrong 
according to the canonical principles of divination. To men 
planning escape or any other operation requiring silence and 
secrecy, an eclipse of the moon, as hiding light and producing 
darkness, was (he affirmed) an encouraging sign, and ought to 
have made the Athenians even more willing and forward in 
quitting the harbour. We are told, too, that Nikias had 
recently lost by death Stilbides, the ablest prophet in his 
service ; and that he was thus forced to have recourse to 
prophets of inferior ability.^ His piety left no means untried 
of appe^ing the gods, by prayer, sacrifice, and expiatory 
ceremonies, continued until the necessity of actual conflict 
arrived.’^ 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably intercepting the 
Athenian departure, was the direct, though unintended conse- 
quence, of the delay previously caused by Nikias. We cannot 
doubt, however, that, when the eclipse first happened, he re- 
garded it as a sign confirmatory of the opinion which he had 
himself before delivered, and that he congratulated himself 
upon having so long resisted the proposition for going away. 
Let us add, that all those Athenians who were predisposed to 
look upon eclipses as signs from heaven of calamity about to 
come, would find themselves strengthened in that belief by 
the unparalleled woes even now impending over this unhappy 
army. 

What interpretation the Syracusans, confident and victorious, 
put on the eclipse, we are not told. But they knew well how 
to interpret the fact, which speedily came to their knowledge, 
that the Athenians had fully resolved to make a furtive escape, 
and had only been prevented by the eclipse. Such a resolu- 
tion, amounting to an unequivocal confession of helplessness, 

^ Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22 ; Dioilor. xiii. 12 ; Thucyd. vii. 50. Stilbides 
was eminent in his profession of a prophet: see Aristophan. Pac. 1029, 
with the citations from Eupolis and I’hilochorus in the Scholia. 

Compare the description of the effect produced by the eclipse of the sun 
at Thebes, immediately prior to the last expedition of Pelopidas into 
Thessaly (Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 31). 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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emboldened the Syracusans still furthery to crush them as they 
were in the harbour, and never to permit them to occupy even 
any other post in Sicily. Accordingly Gylippus caused his 
triremes to be manned and practised for several days : he then 
drew out his land-force, and made a demonstration of no great 
significance against the Athenian lines. On the morrow, he 
brought out all his forces, both land and naval ; with the 
former of which he beset the Athenian lines, while the fleet, 76 
triremes in number, was directed to sail up to the Athenian 
naval station. The Athenian fleet, 86 triremes strong, sailed 
out to meet it, and a close, general, and desperate action took 
place. The fortune of Athens had fled. The Syracusans first 
beat the centre division of the Athenians ; next, the right 
division under Eurymedon, who in attempting an evolution to 
outflank the enemy's left, forgot those narrow limits of the 
harbour which were at every turn the ruin of the Athenian 
mariner — neared the land too much — and was pinned up 
against it, in the recess of Daskon, by the vigorous attack of 
the Syracusans. He was here slain, and his division destroyed : 
successively, the entire Athenian fleet was beaten and driven 
ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their own station. 
Most of them were forced ashore or grounded on points with- 
out those limits ; upon which Gylippus marched down his 
land-force to the water’s edge, in order to prevent the retreat 
of the crews as well as to assist the Syracusan seamen in haul- 
ing off the ships as prizes. His march however was so hurried 
and disorderly, that the Tyrrhenian troops, on guard at the 
flank of the Athenian station, sallied out against them as they 
approached, beat the foremost of them, and drove them away 
from the shore into the marsh called Lysimeleia. More Syra- 
cusan troops came to their aid ; but the Athenians also, anxious 
above all things for the protection of their ships, came forth in 
greater numbers ; and a general battle ensued in which the 
latter were victorious. Though they did not inflict much loss 
upon the enemy, yet they saved most of their own triremes 
which had been driven ashore, together with the crews — and 
carried them into the naval station. Except for this success 
on land, the entire Athenian fleet would have been destroyed : 
as it was, the defeat was still complete, and eighteen triremes 
were lost, all their crews being slain. This was probably the 
division of Eurymedon, which having been driven ashore in 
the recess of Daskon, was too far off from the Athenian station 
to receive any land assistance. As the Athenians were hauling 
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in their disabled triremes, the Syracusans made a last eflFort to 
destroy them by means of a fireship, for which the wind hap- 
pened to be favourable. But the Athenians found means to 
prevent her approach, and to extinguish the flames.^ 

Here was a complete victory gained over Athens on her own 
element — gained with inferior numbers — ^gained even over the 
fresh, and yet formidable fleet recently brought by Demo- 
sthenes. It told but too plainly on which side the superiority 
now lay — how well the Syracusans had organised their naval 
strength for the specialties of their own harbour — how ruinous 
had been the folly of Nikias in retaining his excellent seamen 
imprisoned within that petty and unwholesome lake, where 
land and water alike did the work of their enemies. It not 
only disheartened the Athenians, but belied all their past 
experience, and utterly confounded them. Sickness of the 
whole enterprise, and repentance for having undertaken it, now 
became uppermost in their minds ; yet it is remarkable that 
we hear of no complaints against Nikias separately.* But 
repentance came too late. The Syracusans, fully alive to the 
importance of their victory, sailed round the harbour in triumph 
as again their own,* and already looked on the enemy within it 
as their prisoners. They determined to close up and guard the 
mouth of it, from Plemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to leave no 
further liberty of exit. 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of the contest 
was now widened, and the value of the stake before them 
enhanced. It was not merely to rescue their own city from 
siege, nor even to repel and destroy the besieging army, that 
they were now contending. It was to extinguish the entire 
power of Athens, and liberate the half of Greece from depend- 
ence ; for Athens could never be expected to survive so terrific 
a loss as that of the entire double armament before Syracuse.* 
The Syracusans exulted in the thought that this great achieve- 
ment would be theirs ; that their city was the field, and their 
navy the chief instrument, of victory ; a lasting source of glory 
to them, not merely in the eyes of contemporaries, but even in 
those of posterity. Their pride swelled when they reflected on 
the Pan-Hellenic importance which the siege of Syracuse had 


1 Thucyd. vii. 52, 53 ; Diodor. xiii. 13. 

* Thucyd. vii. 55. Ol fiiv ’A0rfvcu»i iy watni 8i) i0vfi(as il<ray, icai t 
wttpdAoyos »br0!s fiiyas ill', iroAv Si fitl(wy frt Trjs arpartlas 6 lurifuAot. 

* Thucyd. vii. 56. OJ Si "iupaKiviM r 6 y t« Kininx vapiirX«ar 

M«wt, &C. 

* Thucyd. vii. 
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now acquired, and when they counted up the number and 
variety of Greek warriors who were now fighting, on one side 
or the other, between Euryilus and Plemmyrium. With the 
exception of the great struggle between Athens and the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, never before had combatants so many 
and so miscellaneous been engaged under the same banners. 
Greeks continental and insular — Ionic, Doric, and Aiolic — 
autonomous and dependent — volunteers and mercenaries — 
from Miletus and Chios in the east to Selinus in the west 
— were all here to be found ; and not merely Greeks, but also 
the barbaric Sikels, Egestxans Tyrrhenians, and lapygians. 
If the Lacedaimonians, Corinthians, and Boeotians, were fight- 
ing on the side of Syracuse — the Argeians and Mantineians, 
not to mention the great insular cities, stood in arms against 
her. The jumble of kinship among the combatants on both 
sides, as well as the cross action of different local antipathies, 
is put in lively antithesis by Thucydides.^ But amidst so vast 
an assembled number, of which they were the chiefs, the pay- 
masters, and the centre of combination— the Syracusans might 
well feel a sense of personal aggrandisement, and a conscious- 
ness of the great blow which they were about to strike, sufficient 
to exalt them for the time above the level even of their great 
Dorian chiefs in Peloponnesus. 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, to close up 
the mouth of the Great Harbour, which was nearly one mile 
broad, with vessels of every description — triremes, traders, 
boats, &c. — anchored in an oblique direction, and chained 
together.* They at the same time prepared their naval force 
with redoubled zeal for the desperate struggle which they knew 
to be coming. They then awaited the efforts of the Athenians, 
who watched their proceedings with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues called together the principal officers 
to deliberate what was to be done. As they had few provisions 
remaining, and had counter-ordered their further supplies, some 
instant and desperate effort was indisp>ensable ; and the only 
point in debate was, whether they should bum their fleet and 
retire by land, or make a fresh maritime exertion to break out 
of the harbour. Such had been the impression left by the 
recent sea-fight, that many in the camp leaned to the former 
scheme.* But the generals resolved upon first trying the latter, 
and exhausted all their combinations to give to it the greatest 
possible effect. They now evacuated the upper portion of 

* Thucyd. vii. 57, 58. ■ Thucyd. vii. 59 5 Diodor. xiii. 14. 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24* 
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their lines, both on the higher ground of Epipolae, and even 
on the lower ground, such portion as was nearest to the 
southern cliff ; confining themselves to a limited fortified space 
close to the shore, just adequate for their sick, their wounded, 
and their stores; in order to spare the necessity for a large 
garrison to defend them, and thus leave nearly their whole 
force disposable for sea-service. They then made ready every 
trireme in the station, which could be rendered ever so imper- 
fectly seaworthy, constraining every fit man to serve aboard 
them, without distinction of age, rank, or country. The 
triremes were manned with double crews of soldiers, hoplites 
as well as bowmen and darters — the latter inostly Akarnanians ; 
while the hoplites, stationed at the prow with orders to board 
the enemy as quickly as possible, were furnished with grap- 
pling-irons to detain the enemy’s ship immediately after the 
moment of collision, in order that it might not be withdrawn 
and the collision repeated, with all its injurious effects arising 
from the strength and massiveness of the Syracusan epotids. 
The best consultation was held with the steersmen as to 
arrangement and manoeuvres of every trireme, and no precau- 
tion omitted which the scanty means at hand allowed. In the 
well-known impossibility of obtaining new provisions, every 
man was anxious to hurry on the struggle.^ But Nikias, as he 
mustered them on the shore immediately before going aboard, 
saw but too plainly that it was the mere stress of desperation 
which impelled them ; that the elasticity, the disciplined con- 
fidence, the maritime pride, habitual to the Athenians on 
shipboard — was extinct, or dimly and faintly burning. 

He did his best to revive them, by exhortations unusually 
emphatic and impressive. “ Recollect (he said) that you too, 
not less than the Syracusans, are now fighting for your own 
safety and for your country ; for it is only by victory in the 
coming struggle that any of you can ever hope to see his 
country again. Yield not to despair like raw recruits after a 
first defeat : you, Athenians and allies, familiar with the unex- 
pected revolutions of war, will hope now for the fair turn of 
fortune, and fight with a spirit worthy of the great force 
which you see here around you. We generals have now made 
effective provision against our two great disadvantages — the 
narrow circuit of the harbour, and the thickness of the enemy’s 
prows.® Sad as the necessity is, we have thrown aside all our 

* Thucyd. vii. 6o. 

* Thucyd. vii. 62. *A iytlSofity M rp rov Xifityos vrty 6 rrfTt 

wphs rhy fi^XKoyra 6x^y vwv y^wy tfftffiat, &C. 
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Athenian skill and tactics, and have prepared to fight under 
the conditions forced upon us by the enemy — a land battle on 
shipboard.* It will be for you to conquer in this last desperate 
struggle, where there is no friendly shore to receive you if you 
give way. You, hoplites on the deck, as soon as you have the 
enemy's trireme in contact, keep him fast, and relax not until 
you have swept away his hoplites and mastered his deck. You, 
seamen and rowers, must yet keep up your courage, in spite of 
this sad failure in our means, and subversion of our tactics. 
You are better defended on deck above, and you have more 
triremes to help you, than in the recent defeat. Such of you 
as are not Athenian citizens, I entreat to recollect the valuable 
privileges which you have hitherto enioyed from serving in the 
navy of Athens. Though not really citizens, you have been 
reputed and treated as such : you have acquired our dialect, 
you have copied our habits, and have thus enjoyed the admira- 
tion, the imposing station, and the security, arising from our 
great empire.* Partaking as you do freely in the benefits of 
that empire, do not now betray it to these Sicilians and 
Corinthians whom you have so often beaten. For such of you 
as are Athenians, I again remind you that Athens has neither 
fresh triremes, nor fresh hoplites, to replace those now here. 
Unless you are now victorious, her enemies near home will find 
her defenceless ; and our countrymen there will become slaves 
to Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recollect, every man of 

* Thucyd. vii. 62. ’Ej rovro yip Sii ifvayKiantia, Avt* vf^o/iax*<*' 

Twf wtity, Kol rh aOroi/s &yaKpovtiT 8 ai, iKtlvovs it^iKtfity 

^alytrcu. 

• Thucyd. vii. 63. Toit Si vavrcus wapaiyi, ical iy rf airr^ «al 

940fuu, ftfi iicwtir\rix9al r< reut ^vfi^opah ttyay .... ixtlyriy t< riiy ^8oid)v 
iytvfiuaiai, itt iarl Sia<r<i<ra<r$at, ot riws 'ASijt'atot vo/ii(6fityoi 

fii) tyrtt, iifiity rrjt rt ^oiyris rij irurr^tfip koX riy rpiirwy vp 
Hifiiltrtt, i9avfid(*<r$t learii rijy 'EWdSa, xal rpi dpxvt tifiiripas «(« 
i\«ur9»y Kari rh fs rt rh po$tphy roit {nrr)K6ots kcU t!» /it) 

kSiKtiiriai woKi/ r\ttoy, fttrtlxtrt, &<rr* Kotyiyyol nSvoi iKtviiput iifuv rrjs 
dpXVf ivrtt, StKaius ahr^y vvv /lii KararpoSltort, &c. 

Dr. Arnold (together with Gdllcr and Poppo), following the Scholiast, 
explain these words as having particular reference to the metics in the 
Athenian naval service. But I cannot think this correct. All persons in 
that service — who were freemen, but yet not citizens of Athens — are here 
designated ; partly metics, doubtless, out partly also citizens of the islands 
and dependent allies — the vavBirai alluded to by the Corinthians 

and by Perikl6s at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i. I2I- 
143) as the iiyririi tvyapus ptaWov tt olxtla of Athens. Without doubt 
there were numerous foreign seamen in the warlike navy of Athens, who 
derived great consideration as well as profit from the service, and often 
passed themselves off for Athenian citizens when they really were not so. 
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yoii, that you now going aboard here are the all of Athens — 
her hoplites, her ships, her entire remaining city, and her 
splendid name.^ Bear up then and conquer, every man with 
his best mettle, in this one last struggle — for Athens as well as 
yourselves, and on an occasion which will never return.*' 

If, in translating the despatch written home ten months 
before by Nikias to the people of Athens, we were compelled 
to remark, that the greater part of it was the bitterest condem- 
nation of his own previous policy as commander — so we are 
here carried back, when we find him striving to palliate the 
ruinous effects of that confined space of water which paralysed 
the Athenian seamen, to his own obstinate improvidence in 
forbidding the egress of the fleet when insisted on by Demo- 
sthenes. His hearers probably were too much absorbed with 
the terrible present, to revert to irremediable mistakes of the 
past. Immediately on the conclusion of his touching address, 
the order was given to go aboard, and the seamen took their 
places. But when the triremes were fully manned, and the 
trierarchs, after superintending the embarkation, were them- 
selves about to enter and push off — the agony of Nikias was 
too great to be repressed. Feeling more keenly than any man 
the intensity of this last death struggle, and the serious, but 
inevitable shortcomings of the armament in its present con- 
dition — he still thought that he had not said enough for the 
occasion. He now renewed his appeal personally to the trier- 
archs, — all of them citizens of rank and wealth at Athens. 
They were all familiarly known to him, and he addressed him- 
self to every man separately by his own name, his father’s 
name, and his tribe — adjuring him by the deepest and most 
solemn motives which could touch the human feelings. Some 
he reminded of their own previous glories, others of the 
achievements of illustrious ancestors, imploring them not to 
dishonour or betray these precious titles : to all alike he re- 
called the charm of their beloved country, with its full political 
freedom and its unconstrained licence of individual agency to 
every man : to all alike he appealed in the names of their 
wives, their children, and their paternal gods. He cared not 
for being suspected of trenching upon the commonplaces of rhe- 
toric : he caught at every topic which could touch the inmost 
affections, awaken the in-bred patriotism, and rekindle the 
abated courage of the officers, whom he was sending forth to 

* Thucyd. vii. 64. *Ot» •/ iv t<ui vavaly ifiiv vvp ia6ntwoi, cal 
rott ’Miipaitu tM tctU col q col rh 6y«fUi rmp 

. . . 
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this desperate venire. He at length constrained himself to 
leave off, still fancying in his anxiety that he ought to say more 
— and proceeded to marshal the land-force for the defence of 
the lines, as well as along the shore, where they might render 
as much service and as much encouragement as possible to the 
combatants on shipboard.^ 

Very different was the spirit prevalent, and very opposite the 
burning words uttered, on the sea-board of the Syracusan 
station, as the leaders were mustering their men immediately 
before embarkation. They had been apprised of the grappling 
irons now about to be employed by the Athenians, and had 
guarded against them in part by stretching hides along their bows, 
so that the “ iron-hand " might slip off without acquiring any 
hold. The preparatory movements even within the Athenian 
station being perfectly visible, Gylippus sent the fleet out with 
the usual prefatory harangue. He complimented them on the 
great achievements which they had already performed in break- 
ing down the naval power of Athens, so long held irresistible.* 
He reminded them that the sally of their enemies was only a 
last effort of despair, seeking nothing but escape, underuken 
without confidence in themselves, and under the necessity of 
throwing aside all their own tactics in order to copy feebly 
those of the Syracusans.* He called upon them to recollect 
the destructive purposes which the invaders had brought with 
them against Syracuse, to inflict with resentful hand the finishing 
stroke upon this half-ruined armament, and to taste the delight 
of satiating a legitimate revenge.* 

The Syracusan fleet — 76 triremes strong, as in the last battle 
— was the first to put off from shore ; Pythen with the Corin- 
thians in the centre, Sikanus and Agatharchus on the wings. 
A certain propiortion of them were placed near the mouth 
of the harbour, in order to guard the barrier; while the rest 
were distributed around the harbour, in order to attack the 
Athenians from different sides as soon as they should approach. 

• See the striking chapter of Thucyd. vii. 69. Even the tame style of 
Diodorus (xiii. 15) becomes animated in describing this scene. 

• Thucyd. vii. 65. 

• Thucyd. vii. 66, 67. , , - 

♦Thucyd. vii. 68. al* iraiiar ra rotavriiv . . . . ipyp ysff- 

filtaifity, (cel veulvvftar i/ta ixiv yotuiiiirarof ahai wpbs rovt ^yayrlovt, at ia it 
M Tiuwpla rov wpoerwtaiarot iiKtuuateaia kwaaKrtaai rfit yaifivt rh 
piaaca, SfUi' Si ixSpat>t iftiaaaSai Syyaav<rkfiaaaa i^a, irol (vl AayS^aSa wav) 

*^*Thi8 plain and undisguised invocation of the angry and revengeful 
psissions should be noticed, as a mark of character and manners. 
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Mnr^ver the surface of the harbour swarmed with the light 
S^Hhe Syracusans, in many of which embwk^youtWm 
volunteers, sons of the best families m the city , ^ats of no 
mean service during the battle, saving or destroying the seamen 
cast overboard from disabled ships, as well as annoying the 
fi'rhting Athenian triremes. The day was one sacred to 
Fierakles at Syracuse ; and the prophets announced that the 
eod would ensure victory to the Syracusans, provided they stood 
on the defensive, and did not begin the attack.® Moreover the 
entire shore round the harbour, except the Athenian station 
and its immediate neighbourhood, was crowded with Syracusan 
soldiers and spectators ; while the walls of Ortygia, immediately 
overhanging the water, were lined with the feebler population 
of the city, the old men, women, and children. From the 
Athenian station presently came forth no triremes, under 
Demosthenes, Menander, and Euthydemus with the cus- 
tomary psean, its tone probably partaking of the general sadness 
of the camp. They steered across direct to the mouth of the 
harbour, beholding on all sides the armed enemies ranged 
along the shore, as well as the unarmed multitudes who were 
imprecating the vengeance of the gods upon their heads ; while 
for them there was no sympathy, except among the fellow- 
sufferers within their own lines. Inside of this narrow basin. 


rather more than five English miles in circuit, 194 ships of war, 
each manned with more than 200 men, were about to join 
battle — in the presence of countless masses around, all with 
palpitating hearts, and near enough both to see and hear ; the 
most picturesque battle (if we could abstract our minds from 
its terrible interest) probably in history, without smoke or other 
impediments to vision, and in the clear atmosphere of Sicily — 
a serious and magnified realisation of those Naumachise which 
the Roman emperors used to exhibit with gladiators on the 
Italian lakes, for the recreation of the people. 


* Diodorus, xiii. 14. Plutarch has a similar statement, in reference to 
the previous battle : but I think he must have confused one battle with the 
other — for his account can hardly be made to harmonise with Thucydides 
(Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24). 

It is to be recollected that both Plutarch and Diodorus had probably 
read the description of the battles in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, con- 
tained in Philistus ; a better witness, if we had his account before us, even 
than Thucydides ; since he was probably at this time in Syracuse, and was 
perhaps actually engaged. 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24, 25. Timaeus reckoned the aid of H^rakies as 
having been one of the great causes of Syracusan victory over the Athenians. 
He rave several reasons why the god was provoked against the Athenians 1 
see Timseus, Fragm. 104, ed. Dim>t. 
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The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion of the 
barrier where a narrow opening (perhaps closed by a moveable 
chain) had been left for merchant-vessels. Their first impetu- 
ous attack broke through the Syracusan squadron defending it, 
and they were already attempting to sever its connecting bonds, 
when the enemy from all sides crowded in upon them and 
forced them to desist. Presently the battle became general, 
and the combatants were distributed in various parts of the 
harbour. On both sides a fierce and desperate courage was 
displayed, even greater than had been shown on any of the 
former occasions. At the first onset, the skill and tactics of 
the steersmen shone conspicuous, well seconded by zeal on the 
part of the rowers and by their ready obedience to the voice of 
the Keleustfes. As the vessels neared, the bowmen, slingers 
and throwers on the deck hurled clouds of missiles against the 
enemy — next was heard the loud crash of the two impinging 
metallic fronts, resounding all along the shore.* When the 
vessels were thus once in contact, they were rarely allowed to 
separate : a strenuous hand-fight then commenced by the 
hoplites in each, trying respectively to board and master their 
enemy’s deck. It was not always however that each trireme 
had its own single and special enemy : sometimes one ship had 
two or three enemies to contend with at once — sometimes she 
fell aboard of one unsought, and became entangled. After a 
certain time, the fight still obstinately continuing, all sort of 
battle order became lost ; the skill of the steersman was of 
little avail, and the voice of the Keleustcs was drowned 
amidst the universal din and mingled cries from victors as well 
as vanquished. On both sides emulous exhorUtions were 
poured forth, together with reproach and sarcasm addressed to 
any ship which appeared flinching from the contest ; though 
factitious stimulus of this sort was indeed but little needed. 

* The destructive impact of these metallic masses at the heads of the 
ships of war, as well as the periplus practised by a lighter ship to avoid 
direct collision against a heavier— is strikingly illustrated by a passage in 
Plutarch’s Life m Lucullus, where a naval engagement between the Roman 
general, and Neoptolemus the admiral of Mithridates, is described. “ I.u- 
cnlltts was on board a Rhodian quinquereme, commanded by Damagoras, a 
skilful Rhodian pilot ; while Neoptolemus wm approaching with a ship 
much heavier, and driving forward to a direct collision ; upon which 
Damagoras evaded the blow, rowed rapidly round, and struck^ the enemy 
in the stem.” .... Stivas i &afiay6pas rk PJipot rrit HaaiKiiait, (tol ri)*’ 
TpaxtirifTa rov obK irdKfirio* oviiwtetiy amlwp^pot, 

iXX’ iliws tK wtpiaywyrit iwo<rrp4\tias iKiKtvrrty /vl wpipyay &aa,a6af Ka\ 
*t*<re*iavs iyraC0a rrjt y*i>s iSJ(aro ri/y wKnyh’' ytyo/iirv. Art SI) 

T*«* 0a\aTTti»vfi rn* »'•*» fiiptvt rpovw«»»v«*y. — Plutarch, Lucull. c. J. 
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Such was the heroic courage on both sides, .that for a long 
time victory was altogether doubtful, and ^ the whole harbour 
was a scene of partial encounters, wherein sometimes Syn. 
cusans, sometimes Athenians, prevailed. According as success 
thus fluctuated, so followed the cheers or wailings of the spec- 
tators ashore. At one and the same time, every variety of 
human emotion might be witnessed; according as attention 
was turned towards a victorious or a defeated ship. It was 
among the spectators in the Athenian station, above all, whose 
entire life and liberty were staked in the combat, that this 
emotion might be seen exaggerated into agony, and overpass- 
ing the excitement even of the combatants themselves.^ Those 
among them who looked towards a portion of the harbour 
where their friends seemed winning, were full of joy and thanks- 
giving to the gods : such of their neighbours as contemplated 
an Athenian ship in difficulty, gave vent to their feelings in 
shrieks and lamentation ; while a third group, with their eyes 
fixed on some portion of the combat still disputed, were 
plunged in all the agitations of doubt, manifested even in the 
tremulous swing of their bodies, as hope or fear alternately 
predominated. During all the time that the combat remained 
undecided, the Athenians on shore were distracted by all these 
manifold varieties of intense sympathy. But at length the 
moment came, after a long-protracted struggle, when victory 
began to declare in favour of the Syracusans, who, perceiving 
that their enemies were slackening, redoubled their efforts as 
well as their shouts, and pushed them back towards the land. 
All the Atheniw triremes, abandoning further resistance, were 
thrust ashore like shipwrecked vessels in or near their own 
statiori; a few being even captured before they could arrive there. 
The diverse manifestations of sympathy among the Athenians 
in the station itself were now exchanged for one unanimous 
shriek of agony and despair. The boldest of them rushed to 
rescue the ships and their crews from pursuit, others to man 
their walls in case of attack from land : many were even para- 
lysed at the sight, and absorbed with the thoughts of their own 
irretrievable ruin. Their souls were doubtless still further sub- 
dued by the wild and enthusiastic joy which burst forth in 
maddening shouts from the hostile crowds around the harbour, 
in response to their own victorious comrades on shipboard. 

Such was the close of this awful, heart-stirring, and decisive 
combat. The modem historian strives in vain to convey the 
impression of it which appears in the condensed and burning 

* Thucyd. vii. 71. 
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phrases of Thucydides. We find in his description of battles 
generally, and of this battle beyond all others, a depth and 
abundance of hunuin emotion which has now passed out of 
military proceedings. The Greeks who fight, like the Greeks who 
look on, are not soldiers withdrawn from the community, and 
specialised as well as hardened by long professional training — 
but citizens with all their passions, instincts, sympathies, joys, 
and sorrow^ of domestic as well as political life. Moreover 
the non-military population in ancient times had an interest of 
the most intense kind in the result of the struggle ; which made 
the difference to them, if not of life and death, at least of the 
extremity of happiness and misery. Hence the strong light 
and shade, the Homeric exhibition of undisguised impulse, the 
tragic detail of personal motive and suffering, which pervades 
this and other military descriptions of Thucydides. When we 
read the few but most vehement words which he employs to 
depict the Athenian camp under this fearful trial, we must 
recollect that these were not only men whose all was at stake, 
but that they were moreover citizens full of impressibility — 
sensitive and demonstrative Greeks, and indeed the most 
sensitive and demonstrative of all Greeks. To repress all 
manifestations of strong emotion was not considered, in ancient 
times, essential to the dignity of the human character. 

Amidst all the deep pathos, however, which the great historian 
has imparted to the final battle at Syracuse, he has not ex- 
plained the causes upon which its ultimate issue turned. 
Considering that the Athenians were superior to their enemies 
in number, as no to 76 triremes — that they fought with 
courage not less heroic — and that the action was on their own 
element ; we might have anticipated for them, if not a victory, 
at least a drawn battle, with equal loss on both sides. But we 
may observe — i. The number of no triremes was formed by 
including some hardly seaworthy.* 2. The crews were com- 
posed partly of men not used to sea-service ; and the Akarna- 
nian darters, especially, were for this reason unhandy with 
their missiles.^ 3. Though the water had been hitherto the 
element favourable to Athens, yet her superiority in this respect 
was declining, and her enemies approaching nearer to her, even 
in the open sea. But the narrow dimensions of the harbour 

* Thncyd. viL 60. rJtf yaCs iwd^as 8<r« itul 8i»r«Tol no I Aw\o 4 - 
^*^^ucyd. viL 60. rdrra rty^ ioPi0d(oyrtt 
•Iroi. Compue also the speech of Gylippns, c. 67. 
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would have nullified her superiority at all times, and placed her 
even at great disadvantage — without the means of twisting and 
turning her triremes so as to strike only at a vulnerable point 
of the enemy— compared with the thick, heavy, straightforward 
butting of the Syracusans ; like a nimble pugilist of light weight 
contending, in a very confined ring, against superior weight 
and muscle.* For the mere land-fight on shipboard, Athenians 
had not only no advantage, but had on the contrary the odds 
against them. 4. The Syracusans enjoyed great advantage 
from having nearly the whole harbour lined round with their 
soldiers and friends ; not simply from the force of encouraging 
sympathy, no mean auxiliary — but because any of their triremes, 
if compelled to fall back before an Athenian, found protection 
on the shore, and could return to the fight at leisure ; while an 
Athenian in the same predicament had no escape. 5. The 
numerous light craft of the Syracusans doubtless rendered great 
service in this battle, as they had done in the preceding — 
though Thucydidfis does not again mention them. 6. Lastly, 
both in the Athenian and Syracusan characters — the pressure 
of necessity was less potent, as a stimulus to action, than hope- 
ful confidence and elation, with the idea of a flood-tide yet 
mounting. In the character of some other races, the Jews for 
instance, the comparative force of these motives appears to be 
reversed. 

About 60 Athenian triremes, little more than half of the 
fleet which came forth, were saved as the wreck from this 
terrible conflict. The Syracusans on their part had also 
suffered severely ; only 50 triremes remaining out of 76. The 
triumph with which, nevertheless, on returning to the city, they 
erected their trophy, and the exultation which reigned among 
the vast crowds encircling the harbour, was beyond all measure 
or precedent. Its clamorous manifestations were doubtless 
but too well heard in the neighbouring camp of the Athenians, 
and increased, if anything could increase, the soul-subduing 
extremity of distress which paralysed the vanquished. So 
utterly did the pressure of suffering, anticipated as well as 

* The language of Theokritus, in describing the pugilistic contest 
between Pofiux and the Bebrykian Amykus, is not iiuipplicable to the 
position of the Athenian ships and seamen when cramped up in this 
narbour (Idyll, xxii. 91 )— 

ttt S* 

icparipi>y n©Av3€V<e« ^ap«rvt^or«coK, 

A«t3i<iTCf a <r « t • r, 

XMpY iri Tirvy <r«AiYKtoc anfp. 

Compare Virjpl’s picture of £ntellus and Dar^s, i^neid, v, 41^ 
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actual, benumb their minds and extinguish their most sacred 
associations, that no man among them, not even the ultra- 
reli^ous Nikias, thought of picking up the floating bodies or 
asking for a truce to bury the dead. This obligation, usually 
so serious and imperative upon the survivors after a battle, now 
passed unheeded amidst the sorrow, terror, and despair, of the 
living man himself. 

Such despair, however, was not shared by the generals ; to 
their honour be it spoken. On the afternoon of this terrible 
defeat, Demosthenes proposed to Nikias that at daybreak the 
ensuing morning they should man all the remaining ships — 
even now more in number than the Syracusan — and make a 
fresh attempt to break out of the harbour. To this Nikias 
agreed, and both proceeded to try their influence in getting the 
resolution executed. But so irreparably was the spirit of the 
seamen broken, that nothing could prevail upon them to go 
again on shipboard : they would hear of nothing but attempt- 
ing to escape by land.^ Preparations were therefore made for 
commencing their march in the darkness of that very night. 
The roads were still open, and had they so marched, a portion 
of them, at least, might even yet have been saved.® But there 
occurred one more mistake — one further postponement — which 
cut off the last hopes of this gallant and fated remnant. 

The Syracusan Hermokrates, fully anticipating that the 
Athenians would decamp that very night, was eager to prevent 
their retreat, because of the mischief which they might do if 
established in any other part of Sicily. He pressed (jylippus 
and the military authorities to send out forthwith, and block up 
the principal roads, passes, and fords, by which the fugitives 
would get off. Though sensible of the wisdom of his advice, 
the generals thought it wholly unexecutable. Such was the 
universal and unbounded joy which now pervaded the city, in 
consequence of the recent victory, still further magnified by the 
circumstance that the day was sacred to Hdrakles — so wild the 
jollity, the feasting, the intoxication, the congratulations, amidst 
men rewarding themselves after their recent effort and triumph, 
and amidst the necessary care for the wounded — that an order 
to arm and march out would have been as little heeded as the 
order to go on shipboard was by the desp>onding Athenians. 
Perceiving that he could get nothing done until the next 
morning, Hermokratfis resorted to a stratagem in order to 
delay the departure of the Athenians for that night. At the 
moment when darkness was beginning, he sent down some 
* Thucyd. vii. 72. * Diodor. xiii. i8. 
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confidential friends on horseback to the Athenian wall These 
men, riding up near enough to make themselves heard, and 
calling for the sentries, addressed them as messengers from the 
private correspondents of Nikias in Syracuse, who had sent to 
warn him (they affirmed) not to decamp during the night, inas- 
much as the Syracusans had already beset and occupied the 
roads ; but to begin his march quietly the next morning after 
adequate preparation.* 

This fraud (the same as the Athenians had themselves 
practised two years before,* in order to tempt the Syracusans 
to march out against Katana) was perfectly successful : the 
sincerity of the information was believed, and the advice 
adopted. Had Demosthenes been in command alone, we 
may doubt whether he would have been so easily duped ; for 
granting the accuracy of the fact asserted, it was not the less 
obvious that the difficulties, instead of being diminished, would 
be increased tenfold on the following day. We have seen, 
however, on more than one previous occasion, how fatally 
Nikias was misled by his treacherous advices from the philo- 
Athenians at Syracuse. An excuse for inaction was always 
congenial to his character ; and the present recommendation, 
moreover, fell in but too happily with the temper of the army 
— now benumbed with depression and terror, like those un- 
fortunate soldiers, in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
who were yielding to the lethargy of extreme cold on the snows 
of Armenia, and whom Xenophon vainly tried to arouse.* 
Having remained over that night, the generals determined also 
to stay the next day, — in order that the army might carry away 
with them as much of their baggage as possible — sending for- 
ward a messenger to the Sikels in the interior to request that 
they would meet the army, and bring with them a supply of 
provisions.* Gylippus and Hermokratds had thus ample time, 
on the following day, to send out forces and occupy all the 
positions convenient for obstructing the Athenian march. 
They at the same time towed into Syracuse as prizes all the 
Athenian triremes which had been driven ashore in the recent 
battle, and which now lay like worthless hulks, unguarded and 
unhe^ed * — seemingly even those within the station itself. 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime defeat 
that Nikias and Demosthenes put their army in motion to 
attempt retreat. The camp had long been a scene of sickness 

* Thucyd. vii. 73 ; Diodor. xiii. 18. * Thucyd. vL 64. 

* Xenophon. Anab. iv. 5, 15, 19 ; v. 8, 15. 

* Thucyd. vii. 77. • Thucyd. vii. 74. 
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and death from the prevalence of marsh fever ; but since the 
recent battle, the number of wounded men and the unburied 
bodies of the slain, had rendered it yet more pitiable. Forty 
thousand miserable men (so prodigious was the total, including 
all ranks and functions) now set forth to quit it, on a march of 
which few could hope to see the end ; like the pouring forth of 
the population of a large city starved out by blockade. Many 
had little or no provisions to carry — so low had the stock 
become reduced ; but of those who had, every man carried his 
own— even the horsemen and hoplites, now for the first time 
either already left without slaves by desertion, or knowing that 
no slave could now be trusted. But neither such melancholy 
equality of suffering, nor the number of sufferers, counted for 
much in the way of alleviation. A downcast stupor and sense 
of abasement possessed every man ; the more intolerable, when 
they recollected the exit of the armament from Peirajus two 
years before, with prayers, and solemn preans, and all the splen- 
did dreams of conquest — set against the humiliation of the 
closing scene now before them, without a single trireme left out 
of two prodigious fleets. 

But it was not until the army had actually begun its march 
that the full measure of wretchedness was felt and manifested. 
It was then that the necessity first became proclaimed, which 
no one probably spoke out beforehand, of leaving behind not 
merely the unburied bodies, but also the sick and the wounded. 
The scenes of woe, which marked this hour, passed endurance 
or description. The departing soldier sorrowed and shuddered, 
with the sentiment of an unperformed duty, as he turned from 
the unburied bodies of the slain ; but far more terrible was the 
trial, when he had to tear himself from the living sufferers, who 
implored their comrades, with wailings of agony and distraction, 
not to abandon them. Appealing to all the claims of pious 
friendship, they clung round their knees, and even crawled 
along the line of march until their strength failed. The silent 
dejection of the previous day was now exchanged for universal 
tears and groans, and clamorous outbursts of sorrow, amidst 
which the army could not without the utmost difficulty be 
disengaged and put in motion. 

After such heart-rending scenes, it might seem that their cup 
of bitterness was exhausted ; but worse was yet in store — and 
the terrors of the future dictated a struggle against all the 
miseries of past and present. The generals did their best to 
keep up some sense of order as well as courage ; and Nikias, par- 
ticularly, in this closing hour of his career, displayed a d^ree 
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of energy and heroism which he had never before seemed to 
possess. Though himself among the greatest personal sufferers 
of all, from his incurable complaint, he was seen everywhere in 
the ranks, marshalling the troops, heartening up their dejection, 
and addressing them with a voice louder, more strenuous, and 
more commanding than was his wont. 

“ Keep up your hope still, Athenians (he said), even as we 
are now : others have been saved out of circumstances worse 
than ours. Be not too much humiliated, either with your de- 
feats or with your present unmerited hardships. I too, having 
no advantage over any of you in strength (nay, you see the 
condition to which I have been brought by my disease), and 
accustomed even to superior splendour and good fortune in 
private as well as public life — I too am plunged in the same 
peril with the humblest soldier among you. Nevertheless niy 
conduct has been constantly pious towards the gods, as well as 
just and blameless towards men ; in recompense for which, my 
hope for the future is yet sanguine, at the same time that our 
actual misfortunes do not appal me in proportion to their in- 
trinsic magnitude.^ Perhaps indeed they may from this time 

' Thucyd. vii. 77. Ka(roi iroW^ Otov^ v 6 fjLifxa woX\k 

4 s ipdpanrovs Sl/caia Kal 6.y€Trl<pdopa. *AyO* u>y v 4 Kiris ^uu's 
0pa<r€ la r ov pLtWoyroSy at $€ fi(p opal ov Kar' lay 5^ 
(pofiovrri. Tttxct 5’ hy Kal \(»)<pT)(Tftay' Inavk yap rot s re woK^pLiois fvrvxV'^o.ty 
Kal ft T(p dewy 4iri(pdoyoi 4<Trparfv<rafj,€yy itpKovyroos rfTifioopri/jLfda. 

I have translated the words ov Kar* a^lav, and the sentence of which 
they form a part, diflerently from what has been hitherto sanctioned by the 
commentators, who construe Kar k^lay as meaning; “according to our 
desert ” — understand the words al IvpLcpopal ov Kar^ a(lay as bearing the 
s;\me sense with the words rals napa r^jy k^lau KUKoirpaylais some lines 
before -and likewise constiue oe, not with (po^ovaty but with /car’ 
assigning to (poSovai an affirmative sense. They translate — “ Quare, 
ifuamvis rw^/ni fortuna prorsus affluta viiicaiur (these w'ords have no 
parallel in the original), rerum tamen futurarum sj)es est audax : sed cladcs, 
quas nullo nostro meiito accepimus, fws jam lerrent. At fortas.se cessa- 
biint,” &c. M. Ihdot translates — “ Aussi j\ai un ferine espoir dans Tavenir 
r effroi i\\\^ des malhcurs tton f?u*ntif5 nous causent.” Dr. Arnold 
passes the sentence over without notice. 

This manner of translating appears to me not less unsuitable in reference 
to the spirit and thread of the harangue, than awkward as regards the 
individual w’ords. Looking to the spirit of the harangue, the object of 
encour.aging the dejected soldiers would hardly be much answered by 
repeating (what in fact had l)een glanced at in a m.anner sufficient and 
becoming, l)efore) that “the unmerited reverses terrified either Nikias, 
or the soldiers.” Then as to the words — the expressions kvB* ^pL($>Sy fjL€y 
and Sf, seem to me to denote, not only that the two halves of the sentence 
apply both of them to Nikias — but that the first half of the sentence is 
in harmony, not in opposition, with the second. Matthia? (in my judge- 
ment, erroneously) refers (Gr. Gr. § 623) 6 fiu)s to some words which have 
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forward abate ; for our enemies have had their full swing of 
good fortune, and if at the moment of our starting we were 

preceded ; I think that 5/xcdj contributes to hi'Ui together the first and the 
second affirmation of the sentence. Now the I^nn translation refers the 
first half of the sentence to Nikias, and the last half to the soldiers whom 
headdresses; while the translation of M. Duim, by means of the word 
vuilgr^^ for which there is nothing corresponding in t’ e Greek, puts the 
second half in antithesis to the first. 

I cannot but think that ov ought to he construed with <pofiuv(Ti, and 
that the words war’ do not hear tlie meaning assigm-d li> them by 

the translators. not only means, ineiii, the title to that 

which a man has earned by his conduct”— as in the previous phiase napa 
r^y a^lay — but it also means “ price, value, title to be caie«l foi, rapai it\ 
of exciting more or less desire or aversion" in which last scuise it is jiredi 
cated as an attribute, not only of moral beings, but of other ob)eets besides. 
Thus Aristotle says (Kthic. Nikom. m. 11) yap oeTu-r futWoi 

iiyair^ r^s roiavras rjSoydis ryjs d Sc (ru>(^>pu>y ov roiouros, \c. 

Again, ibid. iii. 5. 'O /ity oZv A Se? Ka\ ov fy^Ka, vwojufywy nai (po/iov/utyos, 
fcal ws Sft, Kal (ire, djaoiws Sf nal dapf>a)y ayhpiios' nar' a^kay '>ap, Kal 
(I'S hy 6 \6yoSf iracrx^^ npdrrei 6 dy^pfios Again, d)id. iv. 2 . Aid roind 
icTTk Tov fjLfyaXoTrp^Trovs^ ^y ^ h.y iroip yfyti^ fj.eyaKo'wpfTrufS xoniy' rh ydp 
ToiovToy ov\ €vvTrfpfi\T]Toy, t\oy nar' roe ^airavi^fiar os Again, 

ibid. viii. 14. 'Axpuoy yap oyra o(> ipa<rt Sfiy tdoy f\tiy \€irovpyiay rt 
yap yivtcQai^ Kal ov (pi\iay, fi Acar’ d^lay tu»v Kpyu'v (crrai rd rr)s 
<pk\ias. Compare also ibid. viii. 1 3. 

Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 4, 32. rh ydp woWd doKovyra 
k^iav TTjj ouerfas (palufirdai u)(pe\ovyra rovs (plKovs, dyf\fv 6 (piay f/xoiyf 
5 oK€i 7r€pidsrr€iy. f'ompare Xenophon, Memoiab. li. 5, 2. SxTTrrp rwy 
oiK^Twyj ovTu) Kal Tcyy <p(\(vy, (t(Tiy d^lat ; also ibul. i. (>, I I, and Isokral{*s 
cont. Ivochit. Or. w. s. 8 ; I’lalo, Legg. ix. p. 876 K. 

The words Acar’ d^lay in I hucydides appt'ar to nu* to bear the same 
meaning as in these pasvage*^ of Xenophon and .Aristotle “ in jiroportion 
to their value,” or to their real magnitude. If we so construe them, 
the words, dyS^ wv, ijp-cys fx^y^ an<l all fall into their projier «)rder : the 
whole .sentence after dvB' dv applies to Nikias j>ersonally, is a corollary 
from what he had asserted before, and forms a suitable jxiint in an harangue 
for encouraging his dispirited .soldi<Ts J.ook how / bear up, who have as 
much cause for mourning as any»'f \ou. I have behaverl well both t<»w’ards 
gods and towards men : in return for w hich I am comparatively cornfortahle 
both as to the future and as tf) the present : as to the future, I have strong 
hopes— at the same time that as to the present I am not overwhelmed by 
the present mislortunc.s in proportion to tneir prodigious intensity. 

This is the precise thing lor a man of resolution to say upon Sf) terrible an 
occasion. , . / 

The particle 5Vi has its appropnate meaning - ai ht ^\'/x(popal ov nar d^iay 
8^ (po&ov<ri and the present distresses, though the\ do appal me, do not 
appeal assuredly in proportion to their actual inagniiude. Lastly, the 
particle Kai (in the succeeding phrase rdxa 8’ hy kuI Awrp^^fTfiay) d^ies 
not fit on to the prect*ding |:iassagc as usually construed : accordingly the 
Latin translator, as w'ell as M. I)idot, leave it out and translate -“At 
fortasse cessabunt.” “ Mais peut etre vont-ils cesser.” It ought to l>e 
translated— “ And perhaps they may e 7 'en abate,” which implies that what 
had been asserted in the preceding sentence is here intended not to be 
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under the jealous wrath of any of the gods, we have already 
undergone chastisement amply sufficient. Other people before 
us have invaded foreign lands, and by thus acting under com- 
mon human impulse, have incurred sufferings within the limit 
of human endurance. We too may reasonably hope hence- 
forward to have the offended god dealing with us more mildly 
— for we are now objects fitter for his compassion than for his 
jealousy.* Look moreover at your own ranks, hoplites so 
numerous and so excellent: let that guard you against ex- 
cessive despair, and recollect that wherever you may sit down, 
you are yourselves at once a city ; there is no city in Sicily that 
can either repulse your attack or expel you if you choose to 
stay. Be careful yourselves to keep your march firm and 
orderly, every man of you with this conviction — that whatever 
spot he may be forced to fight in, that spot is his country and 
his fortress, and must be kept by victorious effort. As our 
provisions are very scanty, we shall hasten on night and day 
alike ; and so soon as you reach any friendly village of the 
Sikels, who still remain constant to us from hatred to Syracuse, 
then consider yourselves in security. We have sent forward to 
apprise them, and entreat them to meet us with supplies. 
Once more, soldiers, recollect that to act like brave men is now 
a matter of necessity to you — and that if you falter, there is no 
refuge for you anywhere. Whereas if you now get clear of 
your enemies, such of you as are not Athenians will again enjoy 
the sight of home, while such of you as are Athenians will live 
to renovate the great power of our city, fallen though it now be. 

contradicted, but to be carried forward and strengthened : see KUhner, 
Griech. Gramm, sect. 725-728. Such would not be the case as the sentence 
is usually construed. 

* Thucyd. vii. 77. ‘Uoyit ykp rots rt woKt/iloit tvrvxvTfu, tal ti ry 
Sfw*’ M^$oyoi ia^partvvaftty, iiroxp<iyrws ifSi) rtrtnaip'fifitBa- 1[aSok yap 
xov nal iKKoi riris tfSn ir 4 povs, koI irSpiiwtta Spdffavrtt irticrii fraSoy. 
Kal iiiias tlxht yvy rd r« iwh rov 9*ou 4\-r((tty ifnitirtpa i^tty' oticrov yiip iw‘ 
ainiy ifidrtpoi IfSi/ ia/iiy ip06you. 

This is a remarkable illustration of the doctrine, so frequently set forth in 
Herodotus, that the gods were jealous of any man or any nation who was 
pre-eminently powerful, fortunate, or prosperous. Nikias, recollecting the 
immense manifestation and promise with which his amament had started 
from Peirtcus, now believed that this had provoked the jealousy of some 
of the gods, and brought about the misfortunes in Sicily. He comforts 
his soldiers by saying that the enemy is now at the same dangerous pin- 
nacle of exaltation, whilst fAey have exhausted the sad effects of the divine 
jealousy. 

Compare the story of Amasis and Polykrat^s in Herodotus (iii. 39), and 
the striking remarks put into the mouth of Paulus y£milias Plutarch (Vit. 
Paul. i£mil. c. 36). 
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Jt is nun that make a city — not walls, nor ships without 
men.'*^ 

The efforts of both commanders were in full harmony with 
these strenuous words. The army was distributed into two 
divisions ; the hoplites marching in a hollow oblong, with the 
baggage and unarmed in the interior. The front division was 
commanded by Nikias, the rear by Demosthenes. Directing 
their course towards the Sikel territory, in the interior of the 
island, they first marched along the left bank of the Anapus 
until they came to the ford of that river which they found 
guarded by a Syracusan detachment. They forced the passage 
however without much resistance, and accomplished on that 
day a march of about five miles, under the delay arising from 
the harassing of the enemy’s cavalry and light troops. Kncamp- 
ing for that night on an eminence, they recommenced their 
march with the earliest dawn, and halted, after about two miles 
and a half, in a deserted village on a plain. They were in 
hopes of finding some provisions in the houses, and were even 
under the necessity of carrying along with them some water 
from this spot ; there being none to be found farther on. As 
their intended line of march had now become evident, the 
Syracusans profited by this halt to get on before them, and to 
occupy in force a position on the road, called the Akraean cliff. 
Here the road, ascending a high hill, formed a sort of ravine 
bordered on each side by steep cliffs. The Syracusans erected 
a wall or barricade across the whole breadth of the road, and 
occupied the high ground on each side. But even to reach 
this pass was beyond the competence of the Athenians ; so 
impracticable was it to get over the ground in the face of 
overwhelming attacks from the enemy’s cavalry and light 
troops. They were compelled, after a short march, to retreat 
to their camp of the night before.* 

Every hour added to the distress of their position ; for their 
food was all but exhausted, nor could any man straggle from 
the main body without encountering certain destruction from 
the cavalry. Accordingly, on the next morning, they tried one 
more desperate effort to get over the hilly ground into the 
interior. Starting very early, they arrived at the foot of the 
hill called the Akraean cliff, where they found the barricades 
placed across the road, with deep files of Syracusan hoplites 
behind them, and crowds of light troops lining the cliffs on 
each border. They made the most strenuous and obstinate 

‘ Thucyd. rii. 77. "Ayf/nt yAp ml rttxv, •Wi mmf. 

■ Thucyd. vii. 78. 
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efforts to force this inexpugnable position, but all their struggles 
were vain, while they suffered miserably from the missiles ot 
the troops above. Amidst all the discouragement of -.his 
repulse, they were yet further disheartened by storms of thunder 
and lightning, which occurred during the time, and which they 
construed as portents significant of their impending ruiji.^ 

This fact strikingly illustrates both the change which the 
last two years had wrought in the contending parties — and 
the degree to which such religious interpretations of phaenomena 
depended for their efficacy on predisposing temper, gloomy 
or cheerful. In the first battle between Nikias and the 
Syracusans, near the Great Harbour, some months before ;he 
siege was begun, a similar thunderstorm had taken place : cc 
that occasion, the Athenian soldiers had continued the battle 
unmoved, treating it as a natural event belonging to the season, 
— and such indifference on their part had still further imposed 
upon the alarmed Syracusans.® Now, both the self-confidence 
and the religious impression had changed sides.® 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the Athenians fell back 
a short space to repose, when Gylippus tried to surround them 
by sending a detachment to block up the narrow road in their 
rear. This however they prevented, effecting their retreat into 
the open plain, where they passed the night, and on the 
ensuing day, attempted once more the hopeless march over 
the Akraean cliff. But they were not allowed even to advance 
so far as the pass and the barricade. They were so assailed 
and harassed by the cavalry and darters, in flank and rear, 
that in spite of heroic effort and endurance, they could not 
accomplish a progress of so much as one single mile. 
Extenuated by fatigue, half-starved, and with numbers of 
wounded men, they were compelled to spend a third miserable 
night in the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the night to their 
camp, Nikias and Demosthenes took counsel. They saw 
plainly that the route which they had originally projected, over 
the Akrsean cliff into the Sikel regions of the interior and from 
thence to Katana, had become impracticable ; and that their 
unhappy troops would be still less in condition to force it on 
the morrow than they had been on the day preceding. Accord- 
ingly they resolved to make off during the night, leaving 
numerous fires burning to mislead the enemy ; but completely 

1 Thucyd. vii. 79. oi ’AOtiyatot fiaWoy fri iiSi/iovy, koH iyi/u^oy 

irl rf 6 \ 40 p^ xal ravra irdyra ylyyta 0 ai. 

• Thucyd. vi. 70. * See above, ch. Iviii. 
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to alter the direction, and to turn down towards the southern 
coast on which lay Kamarinaand Gela. Their guides informed 
them that if they could cross the river Kakyparis, which fell 
into the sea south of Syracuse, on the south-eastern coast 
of Sicily— or a river still farther on called the Erineus — they 
might march up the right bank of either into the regions of 
the interior. Accordingly they broke up in the night, amidst 
confusion and alarm ; in spite of which the front division of 
the army under Nikias got into full march, and made consider- 
able advance. By daybreak this division reached the south- 
eastern coast of the island not far south of Syracuse and fell 
into the track of the Helorine road, which they pursued until 
they arrived at the Kakyparis. Even here, however, they 
found a Syracusan detachment beforehand with them, raising 
a redoubt, and blocking up the ford; nor could Nikias pass 
it without forcing his way through them. He marched straight 
forward to the Erineus, which he crossed on the same day, and 
encamped his troops on some high ground on the other side.^ 

Except at the ford of the Kakyparis, his march had been 
all day unobstructed by the enemy. He thought it wiser to 
push his troops as fast as possible in order to arrive at some 
place both of safety and subsistence, without concerning him- 
self about the rear division under Demosthenes, That division, 
the larger half of the army, started both later and in greater 
disorder. Unaccountable panics and darkness made them 
part company or miss their way, so that Demosthenfis, with 
all his efforts to keep them together, made little progress, and 
fell much behind Nikias. He was overtaken by the Syracusans 
during the forenoon, seemingly before he reached the Kaky- 
paris,-* — and at a moment when the foremost division was 

' Thucyd. vii. 80-82. 

* Dr. Arnold (Thucyd. vol. iii. p. 280, copied by Gdller ad vii. 81) 
thinks that the division of Demosthenes reached and |)asscd the river 
Kakyparis; and was captured between the Kakyparis and the Krineus. 
But the words of Thucyd. vii. 80, 81 do not su.slain this. The 
division of Nikias was in advance of Demosthenes from the beginning, 
and gained upon it principally during the early part of the march, 
before daybreak ; l)ecausc it was then that the di.sorder of the division 
of Demosthenes was the most inconvenient : .see c. 81 — rrjs vvKrhf 
r 6 rt ivyrraf>dx^V<f’o>y, &c. When Thucydides therefore says (hat “at 
daybreak arrived at the sea” (fi/xa Si rp ttf i,<piKvovyrai df 

0 <L\arraVf c. 80), this cannot be true dofk of Nikias and Demosthenes. 
If the former arrived there at daybreak, the latter cannot have come to the 
same point till some time after daybreak. Nikias must have been before- 
hand with Demosthenes when he reached the sea— and considerably more 
beforehand when he reached the Kakyparis : moreover we arc expressly 

N 2 
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nearly six miles ahead, between the Kakyparis and the 
Erineus. 

When the Syracusans discovered at dawn that their enemy 
had made off in the night, their first impulse was to accuse 
Gylippus of treachery in having permitted the escape. Such 
ungrateful surmises, however, were soon dissipated, and the 
cavalry set forth in rapid pursuit, until they overtook the rear 
division, which they immediately began to attack and impede. 
'I'he advance of Demosthenes had been tardy before, and his 
division disorganised ; but he was now compelled to turn and 
defend himself against an indefatigable enemy, who presently 
got before him, and thus stopped him altogether. Their 
numerous light troops and cavalry assailed him on all sides 
and without intermission ; employing nothing but missiles, 
however, and taking care to avoid any close encounter. While 
this unfortunate division were exerting their best efforts both 
to defend themselves, and if possible to get forward, they found 
themselves enclosed in a walled olive-ground, through the 
middle of which the road passed ; a farm bearing the name, and 
probably once the property, of Polyzelus, brother of the despot 
Gelon.^ Entangled and huddled up in this enclosure, from 
whence exit at the farther end in the face of an enemy was 
found impossible, they were now overwhelmed with hostile 
missiles from the walls on all sides.^ Though unable to get 

told that Nikias did not wait for his colleague — that he thought it for the 
best to get on as fast as possible with his own division. 

It appears to me that the W'ords cupiKyoOrraij &c. (c. 80) are not to be 
understood both of Nikias and Demosthenes, but that they refer back to 
the word airrois, two or three lines behind; “the Athenians (taken 
generally) reached the sea ” — no attention being at that moment paid to the 
difference between the front and the rear divisions. The Athenians might 
be said, not improperly, to reach the sea— at the time when the division of 
Nikias reached it. 

^ Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 

* Thucyd. vii. 81. Kal r6r9 yyohs (sc. Demosthenes) rovs 2vpaKo<rious 
Sit^Kovras otf ^oAXov fj is Miarpl$c»jy 

kvkKovtoI T€ ut’ auTwv, Kol iy woWip Bopv^(p airrSs t€ kuI ol /icr’ avrov 
'A^vaioi ^<ray' dy^iKrjdivrts ydp h n xofpioy, f kvk\<p plky rtixloy wtpirjy, 
6Bhs iyS^y rf «cal iy9§y, ixdas 5f ovk 6\iyas fZx^v, ifid)Us.oyro 
wtpurraSdy. 

I translate 6 Shs iyB€y t€ #co1 ivBty differently from Dr. Arnold, from 
Mitford, and from others. These words are commonly understood to mean 
that this walled plantation was bordered by two roads, one on each side. 
Certainly the words mi^^ht have that signification ; but I think they also 
mav have the signification (compare ii. 76) which I have given in the text, 
and which seems more plausible. It certainly is very improbable that the 
Athenians should have gone out of the road, in order to shelter themselves 
in the plantation ; since they were fully aware that there was no safety for 
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at the enemy, and deprived even of the resources of an active 
despair, they endured incessant harassing for the greater part 
of the day, without refreshment or repose, and with the number 
of their wounded continually increasing; until at length the 
remaining spirit of the unhappy sufferers was thoroughly 
broken. Perceiving their condition, Gylippus sent to them a 
herald with a proclamation ; inviting all the islanders among 
them to come forth from the rest, and promising them freedom 
if they did so. The inhabitants of some cities, yet not many — 
a fact much to their honour — availed themselves of this offer, 
and surrendered. Presently, however, a larger negotiation was 
opened, which ended by the entire division capitulating upon 
terms, and giving up their arms. Gylippus and the Syracusans 
engaged that the lives of all should be spared ; that is, that 
none should be put to death either by violence, or by intoler- 
able bonds, or by starvation. Having all been disarmed, they 
were forthwith conveyed away as prisoners to Syracuse — 6000 
in number. It is a remarkable proof of the easy and opulent 
circumstances of many among these gallant sufferers, when 
we are told that the money which they had about them, even 
at this last moment of pressure, was sufficient to fill the 
concavities of four shields.^ Disdaining either to surrender 
or to make any stipulation for himself personally, Demosthenes 
was on the point of killing himself with his own sword the 
moment that the capitulation was concluded ; but his intention 
was prevented, and he was carried off a disarmed prisoner, by 
the Syracusans.^ 

On the next day, Gylippus and the victorious Syracusans 
overtook Nikias on the right bank of the Erineus, apprised 

them except in getting away. If we suppose that the plantation lay exactly 
in the road, the word becomes perfectly explicable, on which 

I do not think that Dr. Arnold’s comment is satisfactory. The pressure of the 
troops from the rear into the hither opening, while those in tne front could 
not get out by the farther opening, would naturally cause this crowd and 
huddling inside. A road which passed right through the walled ground, 
entering at one side and coming out at the other, might well l>e called 
dSbi ivB^v Tf /col tv^^v. Compare Dr. Arnold’s Remarks on the Map 
of Syracuse, vol. iii. p. 281 ; as well as his note on vii. 81. 

I imagine the olive-trees to be here named, not for either of the two 
reasons mentioned by Dr. Arnold, but because they hindered the Athenians 
from seeing beforehand distinctly the nature of the enclosure into which 
they were hastening, and therefore prevented any precautions from l>eing 
taken — such as that of forbidding too many troops from entering at once, &c. 

^ Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27 ; Thucyd. vii. 82. 

• This statement depends upon the very good authority of the contem- 
porary Syracusan Philistus : sec Pausanias, i. 29, 9 ; Philisti Fragm. 469 
cd. DidoL 
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him of the capitulation of Demosthends, and summoned him 
to capitulate also. He demanded leave to send a horseman, 
for the purpose of verifying the statement ; and on the return 
of the horseman, he made a proposition to Gylippus — that his 
army should be permitted to return home, on condition of 
Athens reimbursing to Syracuse the whole expense of the war, 
and furnishing hostages until payment should be made ; one 
citizen against each talent of silver. These conditions were 
rejected ; but Nikias could not yet bring himself to submit to 
the same terms for his division as Demosthenes. Accordingly 
the Syracusans recommenced their attacks, which the Athenians, 
in spite of hunger and fatigue, sustained as they best could 
until night. It was the intention of Nikias again to take 
advantage of the night for the purpose of getting away. But 
on this occasion the Syracusans were on the watch, and as 
soon as they heard movement in the camp, they raised the 
prnan or war-shout ; thus showing that they were on the look- 
out, and inducing the Athenians again to lay down the arms 
which they had taken up for departure. A detachment of 
300 Athenians, nevertheless, still persisting in marching off, 
apart from the rest, forced their way through the posts of the 
Syracusans. These men got safely away, and nothing but the 
want of guides prevented them from escaping altogether.^ 
During all this painful retreat, the personal resolution dis- 
played by Nikias was exemplary. His sick and feeble frame 
was made to bear up, and even to hearten up stronger men, 
against the extremity of hardship, exhausting the last fragment 
of hope or even possibility. It was now the sixth day of the 
retreat — six days^ of constant privation, suffering, and endurance 
of attack — yet Nikias early in the morning attempted a fresh 
march, in order to get to the river Asinarus, which falls into 
the same sea, south of the Erineus, but is a more considerable 
stream, flowing deeply imbedded between lofty banks. This 
was a last effort of despair, with little hope of final escape, 
even if they did reach it. Yet the march was accomplished, 
in spite of renewed and incessant attacks all the way, from 
the Syracusan cavalry ; who even got to the river before the 
Athenians, occupying the ford, and lining the high banks near 
it. Here the resolution of the unhappy fugitives at length 
gave way : when they reached the river, their strength, their 
patience, their spirit, and their hopes for the future, were all 
extinct. Tormented with raging thirst, and compelled by the 

' Thucyd. vii. 83. 

* Plutarch (Nikias, c. 27) says eight days, inaccurately. 
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attacks of the cavalry to march in one compact mass, they 
rushed into the ford all at once, treading down and tumbling 
over each other in the universal avidity for drink. Many thus 
perished from being pushed down upon the points of the 
spears; or lost their footing among the scattered articles of 
baggage, and were thus borne down under water.^ Meanwhile 
the Syracusans from above poured upon the huddled mass 
showers of missiles, while the Pelujjonnesian hoplites even 
descended into the river, came to close quarters with them, 
and slew considerable numbers. So violent nevertheless was 
the thirst of the Athenians, that all other suffering was endured 
in order to taste relief by drinking. And even when dead and 
wounded were heaped in the river — when the water was tainted 
and turbid with blood, as well as thick with the mud trodden 
up — still the new-comers pushed their way in and swallowed it 
with voracity.® 

Wretched, helpless, and demoralised as the army now was, 
Nikias could think no further of resistance. He accordingly 
surrendered himself to Gylippus, to be dealt with at the dis- 
cretion of that general and of the Lacedaimonians;* earnestly 
imploring that the slaughter of the defenceless soldiers might 
be arrested. Accordingly Gylippus gave orders that no more 
should be killed, but that the rest should be secured as 
captives. Many were slain before this order was understood ; 
but of those who remained, almost all were made captive, 
very few escaping. Nay, even the detachment of 300, who 
had broken out in the night, having seemingly not known 
whither to go, were captured and brought in by troops sent 
forth for the purpose.^ The triumph of the Syracusans was 
in every way complete ; they hung the trees on the banks of 
the Asinarus with Athenian panoplies as trophy, and carried 
back their prisoners in joyous procession to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made is not positively 
specified by Thucydides, as in the case of the division of 
Demosthenes, which had capitulated and laid down their arms 
in a mass within the walls of the olive-ground. Of the cap- 
tives from the division of Nikias, the larger proportion were 
seized by private individuals, and fraudulently secreted for their 

> Thucyd. vii. 85 ; see Dr. Arnold’s note. 

■ Thucyd. vii. 84 t0aK\ov Ayue*y rovt ’A9riyaiovt, irlyoyrit 

T« Toil* woWotis avfi^yovt, xal iy KoiXtf iSrri rf worafi^ iy atpivtv 
avrois rapaa<rofi4vovt, 

» Thucyd. vii. 85, 86 ; Philistus, Fragm. 46, cd. Didot ; Pausanias, i. 
29* 9 * 

• Thucyd. vii. 85 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 
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own profit ; the number obtained for the state being compara- 
tively small, seemingly not more than looo.^ The various 
Sicilian towns became soon full of these prisoners, sold as 
slaves for private account. 

Not less than 40,000 persons in the aggregate had started 
from the Athenian camp to commence the retreat, six days 
before. Of these probably many, either wounded or otherwise 
incompetent even when the march began, soon found them- 
selves unable to keep up, and were left behind to perish. Each 
of the six days was a day of hard fighting and annoyance from 
an indefatigable crowd of light troops, with little, and at last 
seemingly nothing, to eat. The number was thus successively 
thinned, by wounds, privations, and straggling ; so that the 
6000 taken with Demosthenes, and perhaps 3000 or 4000 
captured with Nikias, formed the melancholy remnant. Of 
the stragglers during the march, however, we are glad to learn 
that many contrived to escape the Syracusan cavalry and get 
to Katana — where also those who afterwards ran away from 
their slavery under private masters, found a refuge.^ These 
fugitive Athenians served as auxiliaries to repel the attacks 
of the Syracusans upon Katana.® 

It was in this manner, chiefly, that Athens came to receive 
again within her bosom a few of those ill-fated sons whom she 
had drafted forth in two such splendid divisions to Sicily. 
For of those who were carried as prisoners to Syracuse, fewer 
yet could ever have got home. They were placed, for safe 
custody, along with the other prisoners, in the stone-quarries of 
Syracuse — of which there were several, partly on the southern 
descent of the outer city towards the Nekropolis, or from the 
higher level to the lower level of Achradina — partly in the 
suburb .afterwards called Neapolis, under the southern cliflf 
of Epipote. Into these quarries — deep hollows, of confined 
sjaace, with precipitous sides, and open at the top to the sky — 
the miserable prisoners were plunged, lying huddled one upon 
another, without the smallest protection or convenience. For 

* Thucydides states, roughly and without pretending to exact means 

of knowledge, that the total number of captives brought to Syracuse under 
public supervision, was not less than 7000 — S« «i ^iniravrtt, 
iKpi0*i<f fiiy x*^**’^*' Sfius Si »vk eTToxKrxiAfaiK (vii. 87). 

As the numt^r taken with Demosthenes was 6000 (viL 82), this leaves 
1000 as having been obtained from tbe division of Nikias. 

* Thucyd. vii. 85- woXXol 8« Sfius (col Si^^vyoy, oi koI wapatnlxa, 
ol 8^ Kol SovKtivamtt «al StaSiSpdtmoyrts Simp«y. The word irapavrlita 
means, during the retreat. 

* Lysias pro Polystrato, Orat. *x. sect. 26-28, c. 6, p. 686 R. 
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subsistence they received each day a ration of one pint of 
wheaten bread (half the daily ration of a slave) mxh no more 
than half a pint of water, so that they were not preserved 
from the pangs either of hunger or of thirst. Moreover the 
heat of the midday sun, alternating with the chill of the 
autumn nights, was alike afflicting and destructive ; while the 
wants of life having all to be performed where they were, 
without relief the filth and stench presently became insup- 
portable. Sick and wounded even at the moment of arrival, 
many of them speedily died ; and happiest was he who died 
the first, leaving an unconscious corpse, which the Syracusans 
would not take the trouble to remove, to distress and infect the 
survivors. Under this condition and treatment they remained 
for seventy days ; probably serving as a spectacle for the 
triumphant Syracusan population, with their wives and children, 
to come and look down upon, and to congratulate themselves 
on their own narrow escape from sufferings similar in kind at 
least, if not in degree. After that time, the novelty of the 
spectacle had worn off; while the place must have become a 
den of abomination and a nuisance intolerable even to the 
citizens themselves. Accordingly they now removed all the 
surviving prisoners, except the native Athenians and the few 
Italian or Sicilian Greeks among them. All those so removed 
were sold for slaves.^ The dead bodies were probably at the 
same time taken away, and the prison rendered somewhat less 
loathsome. What became of the remaining prisoners, we are 
not told. It may be presumed that those who could survive 
so great an extremity of suffering might after a certain time be 
allowed to get back to Athens on ransom. Perhaps some of 
them may have obtained their release — as was the case (we 
are told) with several of those who had been sold to private 
masters — by the elegance of their accomplishments and the 
dignity of their demeanour. The dramas of Euripides were 
so peculiarly popular throughout all Sicily, that those Athenian 
prisoners who knew by heart considerable portions of them, 

' Thucyd. vii. 87. Diodorus fxiii. 20-32) pves two long orations pur- 
porting to have been held in the Syracusan assembly, in discussing how the 
prisoners were to be dealt with. An old citizen, named Nikolaus, who 
nas lost his two sons in the war, is made to advocate the side of humane 
treatment ; while Gylippus is introduced as the orator recommending 
harshness and revenge. 

From whom Diodorus borrowed this, I do not know ; but his whole 
account of the matter appears to me untrustworthy. 

One may judge of his accun^ when one finds him stating that the 
prisoners received each two chaenikts of barley-meal — instead of two kotyla; 
the choenix being four times as much as the kotyl^ (Diodor. xiii. 19), 
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won the affections of their masters. Some even of the 
stragglers from the army are affirmed to have procured for 
themselves, by the same attraction, shelter and hospitality 
during their flight. Euripides, we are informed, lived to 
receive the thanks of several among these unhappy sufferers 
after their return to Athens.^ I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing this story, though I fear its trustworthiness as matter of 
fact is much inferior to its pathos and interest. 

Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthenes, not merely 
the Syracusans, but also the allies present, were consulted, 
and much difference of opinion was found. To keep them 
in confinement simply, without putting them to death, was 
apparently the opinion advocated by Hermokrates.® But 
Gylippus, then in full ascendency and an object of deep 
gratitude for his invaluable services, solicited as a reward to 
himself to be allowed to conduct them back as prisoners to 
Sparta. To achieve this would have earned for him signal 
honour in the eyes of his countrymen ; for while Demosthenes, 
from his success at Pylus, was their hated enemy— Nikias had 
always shown himself their friend, as far as an Athenian could 
do so. It was to him that they owed the release of their 
prisoners taken at Sphakteria ; and he had calculated upon 
mis^ obligation when he surrendered himself prisoner to 
Gyhppus, and not to the Syracusans. 

In spite of all his influence, however, Gylippus could not 
carry this point. First, the Corinthians both strenuously 
opposed him themselves, and prevailed on the other allies to 
do the same.^ Afraid that the wealth of Nikias would always 
procure for him the means of escaping from imprisonment, so 
as to do them further injury— they insisted on his being put 
to death. Next, those Syracusans, who had been in secret 
correspondence with Nikias during the siege, were yet more 
anxious to get him put out of the way ; being apprehensive 
that, if tortured by their {wlitical opponents, he might disclose 
their names^ and intrigues. Such various influences prevailed, 
so that Nikias, as well as Demosthenes, was ordered to be put 
to death by a decree of the public assembly, much to the 
discontent of Gylippus. Hermokrates vainly opposed the 
resolution, but perceiving that it was certain to be carried, he 
sent to them a private intimation before the discussion closed ; 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 29 ; Di^or. xiii. 33. The reader will see how the 

Carthaginians treated the Grecian prisoners hoin they took in Sicily in 

Diodor. xiii. in. ’ 

• Plutarch, Nikias, c. a8 ; Diodor. xiii. 19. 
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and procured for them, through one of the sentinels, the 
means of dying by their own hands. Their bodies were pub- 
licly exposed before the city gates to the view of the Syracusan 
citizens;^ while the day on which the final capture of Nikias 
and his army was accomplished, came to be celebrated as an 
annual festival, under the title of the Asinaria, on the twenty- 
sixth day of the Dorian month Karneius.* 

Such was the close of the expedition, or rather of the two 
expeditions, undertaken by Athens against Syracuse. Never 
in Grecian history had a force so large, so costly, so efficient, 
and full of promise and confidence, been sent forth ; never in 
Grecian history had ruin so complete and sweeping, or victory 
so glorious and unexpected, been witnessed.* Its consequences 
were felt from one end of the Grecian world to the other, as 
will appear in the coming chapters. 

The esteem and admiration felt at Athens towards Nikias 
had been throughout lofty and unshaken: after his death it 
was exchanged for disgrace. His name was omitted, while 
that of his colleague Demosthenes was engraved, on the 
funeral pillar erected to commemorate the fallen warriors. 
This difference Pausanias explains by saying that Nikias wm 
conceived to have disgraced himself as a military man by his 
voluntary surrender, which Demosthenes had disdained.* 

* Thucyd. vii. 86 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. The statement which 
Plutarch here cites from Timaeus respecting the intervention of Heniuj- 
krates, is not in any substantial contradiction with Philistus and Thucydides. 
The word K*K*v<retvras seems decidedly preferable to (caTaX«v(r9*Wof, in 
the text of Plutarch. 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. Though I’lutarch says that the month Karnems 

is “that which the Athenians call Metageitnion,” yet it is not safe to affirm 
that the day of the slaughter of the Asinarus was the 16th of the Attic 
month Metageitnion. We know that the civil months of difterenl cities 
seldom or never exactly coincided. See the remarks of I'ranz on this point 
in his comment on the valuable Inscriptions of Tauromenium, Corp. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 5640, part xxxii. sect. 3, p. 640. . , . , . 

The surrender of Nikias must nave taken place, I think, not less than 
twenty-four or twenty-five days after the eclipse (which occurred on the 27th 
of August)— that is about Sept. 21. Mr. Fynes Clinton (F. 11. ad ann. 413 
B.C.) seems to me to compress too much the interval between the eclipse 
and the retreat ; con.sidering that the interval included two great Uttles, 
with a certain space of time, before, between, and after. 

The nrrirupov noticed by Thucyd. vii. 79 suits with Sept. 21 s 
com^re Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22. 

* Thucyd. vii. 87. 

‘ Pausan. L 29, 9 ; PhilisL Fragm. 46, ed. Didot. . . , , . 

Justin erroneously says that Demosthenes actually did kill himself, rather 
than submit to surrender— before the surrender of Nikias ; who (he says) 
did not choose to follow the example ; — 
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The opinion of Thucydides deserves special notice, in the 
face of this judgement of his countrymen. While he says not 
a word about Demosthenes, beyond the fact of his being put 
to death, he adds in reference to Nikias a few words of marked 
sympathy and commendation. “Such, or nearly such, (he 
says) were the reasons why Nikias was put to death ; though 
he assuredly, among all Greeks of my time, least deserved to 
come to so extreme a pitch of ill-fortune, considering his exact 
performance of established duties to the divinity.” ^ 

If we were Judging Nikias merely as a private man, and 

“ Demosthenes, amisso exercitu, a captivitate gladio et voluntari^ mortc 
sc vindicat ; Nicias autem, ne Demosthenis quidem cxempio, ut sibi 
consuleret, admonitus, cladem suorum auxit dedecore captivitatis ” (Juslin, 
iv. 5 ). 

Philistus, whom Pausanias announces himself as following, is an excellent 
witness for the actual facts in Sicily ; though not so good a witness for the 
impression at Athens respecting those facts. 

It seems certain, even from Thucydides, that Nikias, in surrendering 
himself to Gylippus, thought that he had considerable chance of saving his 
life — Plutarch too so interprets the proceeding, and condemns it as 
disgraceful (see his comparison of Nikias and Crassus, near the end). 
Demosthenes could not have thought the same for himself: the fact of 
his attei^ted suicide appears to me certain, on the authority of Philistus, 
though Tnucydides does not notice it. 

' Thucyd. vii, 86. Kal b /xfv roia^rp % bn iyyvrara robrofy alrl^ 
iinicrra 9 ^ &(tos rwy 7# ifiov 4s rovro 5 v<rTvxl«t 

bibk r^y v^y o fjLi<r fi4yi)y 4s rh Ottoy 4 wit 4} Htvtr iv. 

So stood the text of Thucydid6s, until various recent editors changed the 
last words, on the authority of some MSS., to 5 r^y wa<ray 4 s ip€r^y 
y€ yo/ii<r/i4yrfy 4ir tr4f b€ utn y. 

Though Dr. Arnold and some of the best critics prefer and adopt the 
latter reading, 1 confess it seems to me that the former is more suitable 
to the Greek vein of thought, as well as more conformable to truth 
about Nikias. 

A man’s good or bad fortune, depending on the favourable or unfavour- 
able disposition of the gods towards him, was understood to be determined 
more directly by his piety and religious observances, rather than by his 
virtue (see passes in Isokrat^s de Permutation. Orat, xv. sect joi ; 
Lysias, cont. Nikomach. c. 5, p. 854) — though undoubtedly the two ideas 
went to a certain extent together. Men might differ about the virtue 
of Nikias ; but his piety was an incontestable fiset ; and his ** good fortune ” 
also (in times prior to the Sicilian expedition) was recognised by men like 
Alkibiad^s, who most probably had no very lofty opinion of his virtue 
(Thucyd. vi. 17). The contrast between the remarkable piety of Nikias, 
and that extremity of ill-fortune which marked the close of his life — was 
very likely to shock Grecian ideas generally, and was a natural circum- 
stance for the historian to note. Whereas if we read, in the passage, 
waisay 4 s — the panegyric upon Nikias becomes both less special 

and more disproportionate — beyono what even Thucydides (as far as we 
can infer from other expressions, see v. 16) would be inclined to bestow 
upon him — more in fret than he says in commendation even of Perikl^ 
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setting his personal conduct in one scale, against his personal 
suffering on the other, the remark of Thucydides would be 
natural and intelligible. But the general of a great expedition, 
upon whose conduct the lives of thousands of brave men as 
well as the most momentous interests of his country depend, 
cannot be tried by any such standard. His private merit 
becomes a secondary point in the case, as compared with the 
discharge of his responsible public duties, by which he must 
stand or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we to say 
of Nikias? We are compelled to say, that if his personal 
suffering could possibly be regarded in the light of an atone- 
ment, or set in an equation against the mischief brought by 
himself both on his army and his country — it would not be 
greater than his deserts. I shall not here repeat the separate 
points in his conduct which justify this view, and which have 
been set forth as they occurred, in the preceding pages. 
Admitting fully both the good intentions of Nikias, and his 
personal bravery, rising even into heroism during the last few 
days in Sicily — it is not the less incontestable, that first, the 
failure of the enterprise — next, the destruction of the arma- 
ment — is to be traced distinctly to his lamentable misjudgement. 
Sometimes petty trifling — sometimes apathy and inaction — 
sometimes presumptuous neglect — sometimes obstinate blind- 
ness even to urgent and obvious necessities — one or other of 
these his sad mental defects, will be found operative at every 
step whereby this fated armament sinks down from exuberant 
efficiency into the last depth of aggregate ruin and individual 
misery. His improvidence and incapacity stand proclaimed, 
not merely in the narrative of the historian, but even in his 
own letter to the Athenians, and in his own speeches both 
before the expedition and during its closing misfortunes, when 
contrasted with the reality of his proceedings. The man 
whose flagrant incompetency could bring such wholesale ruin 
upon two fine armaments entru.sted to his command, upon the 
Athenian maritime empire, and ultimately upon Athens herself 
— must appear on the tablets of history under the severest 
condemnation, even though his personal virtues had been 
loftier than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian — after devoting two immortal 
books to this expedition — after setting forth emphatically lx)th 
the glory of its dawn and the wretchedness of its close, with a 
dramatic genius parallel to the QEdipus Tyrannus of Sophoklfis 
—when he comes to recount the melancholy end of the two 
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commanders, has no words to spare for Demosthenes (far the 
abler officer of the two, who perished by no fault of his 
own), but reserves his flowers to strew on the grave of Nikias, 
the author of the whole calamity — “ What a pity ! Such a 
respectable and religious man ! ” 

Thucydides is here the more instructive, because he exactly 
represents the sentiment of the general Athenian public 
towards Nikias during his lifetime. They could not bear to 
condemn, to mistrust, to dismiss, or to do without, so respect- 
able and religious a citizen. The private qualities of Nikias 
were not only held to entitle him to the most indulgent 
construction of all his public short-comings, but also ensured 
to him credit for political and military competence altogether 
disproportionate to his deserts. When we find Thucydides, 
after narrating so much improvidence and mismanagement on 
the grand scale, still keeping attention fixed on the private 
morality and decorum of Nikias, as if it constituted the main 
feature of his character — we can understand how the Athenian 
people originally came both to over-estimate this unfortunate 
leader, and continued over-estimating him with tenacious 
fidelity even after glaring proof of his incapacity. Never in 
the political history of Atliens did the people make so fatal a 
mistake in placing their confidence. 

In reviewing the causes of popular misjudgement, historians 
are apt to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, on dema- 
gogues and the demagogic influences. Mankind being usually 
considered in the light of governable material, or as instruments 
for exalting, arming, and decorating their rulers — whatever 
renders them more difficult to handle in this capacity, ranks 
first in the category of vices. Nor can it he denied that this 
was a real and serious cause. Clever criminative speakers 
often passed themselves off for something above their real 
worth : though useful and indispensable as a protection against 
worse, they sometimes deluded the people into measures 
impolitic or unjust. But, even if we grant, to the cause of 
misjudgement here indicated, a greater practical efficiency than 
history will fairly sanction — still it is only one among others 
more mischievous. Never did any man at Athens, by mere 
force of demagogic qualities, acquire a measure of esteem at 
once so exaggerated and so durable, combined with so much 
power of injuring his fellow-citizens, as the anti-demagogic 
Nikias. The man who, over and above his shabby manoeuvre 
about the expedition against Sphakteria, and his improvident 
sacrifice of Athenian interests in the alliance with Sparta 
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ended by bringing ruin on the greatest armament ever sent 
forth by Athens, as well as upon her maritime empire— was 
not a leather-seller of impudent and abusive eloquenc e, but 
a man of ancient family and hereditary wealth — munificent 
and affable, having credit not merely for the largesses which 
he bestowed, but also for all the insolences, which as a rich 
man he might have committed, but did not commit— free from 
all pecuniary corruption — a brave man, and above all, an 
ultra-religious man, believed therefore to stand high in the 
favour of the gods, and to be fortunate. Such was the esteem 
which the Athenians felt for this union of good cjualities 
purely personal and negative, with eminent station, that they 
presumed the higher aptitudes of command,^ and presumed 
them unhappily after proof that they did not exist —after proof 
that what they had supposed to be caution was only apathy 
and mental w^eakness. No demagogic arts or elociuence w'ould 
ever have created in the people so deep-seated an illusion as 
the imposing respectability of Nikias. Now it was against the 
overweening ascendency of such decorous and pious incom- 
petence, when aided by wealth and family advantages, that the 
demagogic accusatory eloquence ought to have served as a 
natural bar and corrective. Performing the functions of a 
constitutional opposition, it afforded the only chance of that 
tutelary exposure whereby blunders and short comings might 
be arrested in time. How insufficient was the check which it 
provided — even at Athens, where every one denounces it as 
having prevailed in devouring excess— the history of Nikias is 
an ever-living testimony. 


CHAPTER LXI 

FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN AKMAMKNI' IN 
SICILY, DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL CONSPIRACY OF THE 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS 

In the preceding chapter, we followed to its melancholy 
close the united armament of Nikias and Demosthenes, first in 
the harbour and lastly in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, 
towards the end of September 413 b.c. 

' A good many of the features depicted by Tacitus (Hist. i. 49) in Galba, 
suit the character of Nikias—much more than th(>se of the rapacious and 
unprincipled Crassus. with whom Plutarch compares the latter ; — 
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The first impression which we derive from the perusal ot 
that narrative is, sympathy for the parties directly concerned — 
chiefly for the number of gallant Athenians who thus miserably 
perished, partly also for the Syracusan victors, themselves a few 
months before on the verge of apparent ruin. But the distant 
and collateral effects of the catastrophe throughout Greece 
were yet more momentous than those within the island in which 
it occurred. 

I have already mentioned, that even at the moment when 
Demosthenfis with his powerful armament left Peiraeus to go to 
Sicily, the hostilities of the Peloponnesian confederacy against 
Athens herself had been already recommenced. Not only was 
the Spartan king Agis ravaging Attica, but the far more impor- 
tant step of fortifying Dekeleia, for the abode of a perma- 
nent garrison, was in course of completion. That fortress, 
having been begun about the middle of March, was probably 
by the month of June in a situation to shelter its garrison, 
which consisted of contingents periodically furnished, and 
relieving each other alternately, from all the different states 
of the confederacy, under the permanent command of king 
Agis himself. 

And now began that incessant marauding of domiciliated 
enemies — destined to last for nine years until the final capture 
of Athens — partially contemplated even at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war — and recently enforced, with full compre- 
hension of its disastrous effects, by the virulent antipathy of ‘ 
the exile Alkibiad^s.^ The earlier invasions of Attica had 
beep all temporary, continuing for five or six weeks at the 
furthest, and leaving the country in repose for the remainder of 
the year. But the Athenians now underwent from henceforward 
the fatal experience of a hostile garrison within fifteen miles of 
their city ; an experience peculiarly painful this summer, as well 
from its novelty, as from the extraordinary vigour which Agis 
displayed in his operations. His excursions were so widely 
extended, that no part of Attica was secure or could be 
rendered productive. Not only were all the sheep and cattle 
destroyed, but the slaves too, especially the most valuable 
slaves or artisans, began to desert to Dekeleia in great 

'* Vetus in fainili& nobilitas, nta^x opes : ipsi medium ingenium, magis 
extra vitia, quam cum virtutibus. Sed claritas nataliuro, et metus temporum, 
obtentui fait, ut ^uod segnitia fuit^ sapiitUia vocaretur. Dum vigebat etas, 
militari laude apud Germanias floruit : proconsul, Africam moderate ; jam 
senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pari justitii continuit. Major private visut^ 
dum pmvatus fuit^ it omnium consinsu capax impirii, nisi imporassit,** 

^ Tliucyd. L 122-142 ; vi. 9a 
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numbers : more than ao,ooo of them soon disappeared in this 
way. So terrible a loss of income both to proprietors of land 
and to employers in the city, was further aggravated by the in- 
creased cost and difficulty of import from Eubcea. Provisions 
and cattle from that island had previously come overland from 
Orbpus, but as that road was completely stopped by the 
garrison of Dekeleia, they were now of necessity sent round 
Cape Sunium by sea ; a transit more circuitous and expensive, 
besides being open to attack from the enemy’s privateers.' In 
the midst of such heavy privations, the demands on citizens 
and metics for military duty were multiplied beyond measure. 
The presence of the enemy at Dekeleia forced them to keep 
watch day and night throughout their long extent of wall, 
comprising both Athens and Peirreus ; in the daytime the hop- 
lites of the city relieved each other on guard, but at night, 
nearly all of them were either on the battlements or at the 
various military stations in the city. Instead of a city, in fact, 
Athens was reduced to the condition of something like a 
military post.* Moreover the rich citizens of the slate, who 
served as horsemen, shared in the general hardship ; being 
called on for daily duty in order to restrain at least, since they 
could not entirely prevent, the excursions of the garrison of 
Dekeleia : their efficiency was however soon im|>aired by the 
laming of their horses on the hard and stony soil.* 

Besides the personal efforts of the citizens, such exigencies 
pressed heavily on the financial resources of the state. Already 
the immense expense incurred, in fitting out the two large 
armaments for Sicily, had exhausted all the accumulations laid 
by in the treasury during the interval since the peace of 
Nikias ; so that the attacks from Dekeleia, not only inriposing 
heavy additional cost, but at the same time abridging the 
means of paying, brought the finances of Athens into positive 
embarrassment. With the view of increasing her revenues, 
she altered the principle on which her subject-allies had 
hitherto been assessed. Instead of a fixed sum of annual 


* Thucyd. viiL 4. About the extensive ruin caused by the I.aced_:cmo- 
nians to the olive-grounds in Attica, see Lysias, Or. vii. De Olci Sacri, 
sect 7* 

An inscription preserved in M.'Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. (Part ii. No. 93, 
p. 132) gives some hint how landlords and tenants met this ineviublc 
damage from the hands of the invaders. The Deme /tx 6 ncis lets a farm to 
a certain tenant for forty years, at a fixed rent of 140 drachmae ; but if 
an invading enemy shall drive him out or injure hit farm, the Deme U to 
receive one half ot the year’s produce, in place of th^ear’s rent. 

• ThucytL vii. 28, 29. * Thucyd. vil 27. 
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tribute, she now required from them payment of a duty of 5 
per cent, on all imports and exports by sea.* How this new 
principle of assessment worked, we have unfortunately no 
Information. To collect the duty, and take precautions 
against evasion, an Athenian custom-house officer must have 
been required in each allied city. Yet it is difficult to under- 
stand how Athens could have enforced a system at once 
novel, extensive, vexatious, and more burdensome to the 
payers — when we come to see how much her hold over those 
payers, as well as her naval force, became enfeebled, before the 
close even of the actual year.^ 

Her impoverished finances also compelled her to dismiss a 
body of Thracian mercenaries, whose aid would have been 
very useful against the enemy at Dekeleia. These Thracian 
peltasts, 1300 in number, had been hired at a drachma per 
day each man, to go with Demosthenes to Syracuse, but had 
not reached Athens in time. As soon as they came thither, 
the Athenians placed them under the command of Diitrephes, 
to conduct them back to their native country — with instructions 
to do damage to the Boeotians, as opportunity might occur, in 
his way through the Euripus. Accordingly Diitrephes, putting 
them on shipboard, sailed round Sunium and northward along 
the eastern coast of Attica. After a short disembarkation near 
Tanagra, he passed on to Chalkis in Euboea in the narrowest 
part of the strait, from whence he crossed in the night to the 
Boeotian coast opposite, and marched up some distance from 

* Thucyd. vii. 28. 

* Upon this new assessment on the allies, determined by the Athenians, 
Mr. Mitford remarks as follows ; — 

“ Thus light, in comparison of what we have laid upon ourselves, was 
the heaviest tax, as far as we learn from history, at that time known in the 
world. Yet it caused much discontent among the dependent common- 
wealths ; the arbitrary power by which it was imposed being indeed reason- 
ably execrated, though the burden itself was comparatively a nothing.” 

This admission is not easily reconciled with the frequent invectives in 
which Mr. Mitford indulges against the empire of Athens, as practising a 
system of extortion and oppression ruinous to the subject-allies. 

I do not know, however, on what authority he affirms that this was “ the 
heaviest tax then known in the world and that it caused much discon- 
tent among the subject commonwealths,” The latter assertion would indeed 
be sufficiently probable, if it be true that the tax ever came into operation ; 
but we are not entitled to affirm it. 

Considering how very soon the terrible misfortunes of Athens came on, I 
cannot but think it a matter of uncertainty whether the new assessment 
ever became a reality throughout the Athenian empire. And the fact that 
Thucydides does not notice it as an additional cause of discontent among 
the allies, is one reason for such doubts. 
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the sea to the neighbourhood of the Boeotian town Mykal^ssus. 
He arrived here unseen — lay in wait near a temple of Hermes 
about two miles distant — and fell upon the town unexpectedly 
at break of day. To the Mykalessians — dwelling in the centre 
of Boeotia, not far from Thebes and at a considerable distance 
from the sea — such an assault was not less unexpected tlian 
formidable. Their fortifications were feeble — in some p>art8 
low, in other parts even tumbling down ; nor had they even 
taken the precaution to close their gates at night : so that the 
barbarians under Diitreph^s, entering the town without the 
smallest difficulty, began at once the work of pillage and 
destruction. The scene which followed was something alike 
novel and revolting to Grecian eyes. Not only were all the 
houses, and even the temples, plundered — but the Thracians 
further 1 manifested that raging thirst of blood which seemed 
inherent in their race. They slew every living thing that came 
in their way; men, women, children, horses, cattle, &c. 
They burst into a school, wherein many boys had just been 
assembled, and massacred them all. This scene of blood- 
shed, committed by barbarians who had not been seen in 
Greece since the days of Xerxes, was recounted with horror 
and sympathy throughout all Grecian communities, though 
Mykal^ssus was in itself a town of second-rate or third-rate 
magnitude.^ 

The succour brought from Thebes, by Mykalessian fugi- 
tives, arrived unhappily only in time to avenge, not to save, the 
inhabitants. The Thracians were already retiring with the 
booty which they could carry away, when the Bcjeotarch 
Skirphondas overtook them both with cavalry and hoplites ; 
after having put to death some greedy plunderers who tarried 
too long in the town. He compelled them to relinquish most 
of their booty, and pursued them to the sea-shore ; not without 
a brave resistance from these jjeltasts, who had a peculiar way 
of fighting which disconcerted the Thebans. But when they 
arrived at the sea shore, the Athenian ships did not think it 
safe to approach very close, so that not less than 250 Thracians 
were slain before they could get aboard ; * and the Athenian 

* Thucyd. vii. 29, 30, 31. I conceive that oCa-j/ ou is the right 

reading — and not oCirp ntydXr ) — in reference to Mykalcssus. The words itt 
M ntydSfi in c. 31 refer to the size of the city. 

The reading is however disputed among critics. It is evident from the 
language of Thucydides that the catastrophe at Mykalessus made a profound 
impression throughout Greece. 

* Thucyd. vii. 30 ; Pausanias, i. 23, 3. Compare Meinekc, ad Ari- 

stophanis Fragment. vol. ii. p. 1069. 
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commander DiitrepWs was so severely wounded that he died 
shortly afterwards. The rest pursued their voyage home- 
ward. 

Meanwhile the important station of Naupiaktus and the 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf again became the theatre of 
naval encounter. It will be recollected that this wm the scene 
of the memorable victories gained by the Athenian admiral 
Phormion in the second year of the Peloponnesian war,' 
wherein the nautical superiority of Athens over her enemies, 
as to ships, crews, and admiral, had been so transcendently 
manifested. In that respect, matters had now considerably 
changed. While the navy of Athens had fallen off since the 
days of Phormion, that of her enemy had improved ; Ariston, 
and other skilful Corinthian steersmen, not attempting to copy 
Athenian tactics, had studied the best mode of coping with 
them, and had modified the build of their own triremes 
accordingly,^ at Corinth as well as at Syracuse. Seventeen 
years before, Phormion with eighteen Athenian triremes would 
have thought himself a full match for twenty-five Corinthian. 
But the Athenian admiral of this year, Konon, also a perfectly 
brave man, now judged so differently, that he constrained 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon to reinforce his eighteen triremes 
with ten others — out of the best of their fleet, at a time when 
they had certainly none to spare — on the ground that the 
Corinthian fleet opposite of 25 sail was about to assume the 
offensive against him.* 

Soon afterwards Diphilus came to supersede Konon with 
some fresh ships from Athens, which made the total number of 
triremes 33. The Corinthian fleet, reinforced so as to be 
nearly of the same number, took up a station on the coast of 
Achaia opposite Naupaktus, at a spot called Erineus, in the 
territory of Rhypes. They ranged themselves across the 
mouth of a little indentation of the coast, or bay in the shape 
of a crescent, with two projecting promontories as horns: 
each of these promontories was occupied by a friendly land- 
force, thus supporting the line of triremes at both flanks. 
This was a position which did not permit the Athenians to sail 
through the line, or manoeuvre round it and in the rear of it. 
Accordingly, when the fleet of Diphilus came across from 
Naupaktus, it remained for some time close in front of the 
Corinthians, neither party venturing to attack ; for the straight- 

' See vol. vi. ch. xlix. of this History. 

* See the preceding chapter. 

* Thucyd. vii. 31. Compare the language of Phormion, ii. 88, 89. 
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forward collision was destructive to the Athenian ships with 
their sharp, but light and feeble beaks — while it was favourable 
to the solid Imws, and thick epdtids or ear-projections, of the 
Corinthian trireme. After considerable delay, the Corinthians 
at length began the attack on their side — yet not advancing far 
enough out to sea, to admit of the manoeuvring and evolutions 
of the Athenians. The battle lasted some time, terminating 
with no decisive advantage to either party. Three Corinthian 
triremes were completely disabled, though the crews of all 
escaped by swimming to their friends ashore : on the Athenian 
side, not one trireme became absolutely water-logged, but 
seven were so much damaged, by straightforward collision 
with the stronger bows of the enemy, that they became almost 
useless after they got back to Naupaktus. The Athenians had 
so far the advantage, that they maintained their station, while 
the Corinthians did not venture to renew the fight : moreover 
both the wind and the current set towards the northern shore, 
so that the floating fragments and dead bodies came into 
possession of the Athenians. Each party thought itself en- 
titled to erect a trophy ; but the real feeling of victory lay on 
the side of Corinth, and that of defeat on the side of Athens. 
The reputed maritime superiority of the latter was felt by both 
parties to have sustained a diminution ; and such assuredly 
would have been the impression of Phormion, had he been 
alive to witness the conflict.* 

This battle appears to have taken place, so far as we can 
make out, a short time before the arrival of Demosthenes at 
Syracuse, about the close of the month of May. We cannot 
doubt that the Athenians most anxiously expected news from 
that officer, with some account of victories obtained in Sicily, 
to console them for having sent him away at a moment when 
his services were so cruelly wanted at home. Perhaps they 
may even have indulged hopes of the near capture of Syracuse, 
as a means of restoring their crippled finances. Their 
disappointment would be all the more bitter when they came 
to receive, towards the end of June or beginning of July, 
despatches announcing the capital defeat of Demosthenes in 
his attempt upon Epipolae, and the consequent extinction of 
all hope that Syracuse could ever be taken. After these 
despatches, we may perhaps doubt whether any others subse- 
quently reached Athens. The generals would not write home 
during the month of indecision immediately succeeding, when 
Demosthenes was pressing for retreat, and Nikias resisting 

1 Thucyd. vii. 34, 
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it. They might possibly, however, write immediately on 
taking their resolution to retreat, at the time when they 
sent to Katana to forbid further supplies of provisions but 
this was the last practicable opportunity— for closely afterwards 
followed their naval defeat, and the blocking up of the mouth 
of the Great Harbour. The mere absence of intelligence 
would satisfy the Athenians that their affairs in Sicily were 
proceeding badly. But the closing series of calamities, down 
to the final catastrophe, would only come to their knowledge 
indirectly; partly through the triumphant despatches trans- 
mitted from Syracuse to Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes — partly 
through individual soldiers of their own armament who 
escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was first made 
known at Athens through a stranger, who, arriving at Peiraeus, 
went into a barber’s shop, and began to converse about it as 
upon a theme which must of course be uppermost in every 
one’s mind. The astonished barber, hearing for the first time 
such fearful tidings, ran up to Athens to communicate it to the 
archons as well as to the public in the market-place. The 
public assembly being forthwith convoked, he was brought 
before it, and called upon to produce his authority, which he 
was unable to do, as the stranger had disappeared. He was 
consequently treated as a fabricator of uncertified rumours for 
the disturbance of the public tranquillity, and even put to the 
torture.* How much of this improbable tale may be true, we 
cannot determine ; but we may easily believe that neutrals, 
passing from Corinth or Megara to Peiraeus, were the earliest 
communicants of the misfortunes of Nikias and Demosthenes 
in Sicily during the months of July and August. Presently 
came individual soldiers of the armament, who had got away 
from the defeat and found a passage home ; so that the bad 
news was but too fully confirmed. But the Athenians were 
long before they could bring themselves to believe, even upon 
the testimony of these fugitives, how entire had been the 
destruction of their two splendid armaments, without even a 
feeble remnant left to console them.* 

As soon as the full extent of their loss was at length forced 
upon their convictions, the city presented a scene of the 
deepest affliction, dismay and terror. Over and above the 
extent of private mourning, from the loss of friends and rela- 

’ Plutarch, Nikias, c. 30. He gives the story without much confidence — 
’A0r)valovt 8^ if>a<r(, &C. 

* Thucyd. viiL 1. 
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lives, which overspread nearly the whole city — there prevailed 
utter despair as to the public safety. Not merely was the 
empire of Athens apparently lost, but Athens herself seemed 
utterly defenceless. Her treasury was empty, her docks nearly 
destitute of triremes, the flower of her hoplites as well as of her 
seamen had perished in Sicily without leaving their like behind, 
and her maritime reputation was irretrievable damaged ; while 
her enemies, on the contrary, animated by feelings of exuberant 
confidence and triumph, were further strengthened by the 
accession of their new Sicilian allies. In these melancholy 
months (October, November, 413 b.c.) the Athenians expected 
nothing less than a vigorous attack, both by land and sea, from 
the Peloponnesian and Sicilian forces united, with the aid of 
their own revolted allies — an attack which they knew themselves 
to be in no condition to repel.* 

Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope to 
cheer them on any side, it was but poor satisfaction to vent 
their displeasure on the chief speakers who had recommended 
their recent disastrous expedition, or on those prophets and 
reporters of oracles who had promised them the divine blessing 
upon it.* After this first burst both of grief and anger, however, 

^ Thucyd. viii. I. Hdvra axrrovs ikuTti, SiC. 

* Thucyd. viii. l. Kyvwaap, x®^***®^ 

0vfxti0ti<ri rotv l>riT6p<»)V rhp (I KwKovVf uxrirtpovK avrol ipri<piO’dfitP oi^ tSfC. 

From these latter words, it would seem that Thucydides considered the 
Athenians, after having adopted the exjxrdition by their votes, to have de- 
barred themselves from the right of complaining of those sj>eakers who had 
stood forward prominently to advise the step. 1 do not at all concur in his 
opinion. The adviser of any im|)ortant measure always makes himself 
morally responsible for its justice, usefulness, and practicability ; and he 
very properly incurs disgrace, more or less according to the case, if it turns 
out to present results totally contrary to those which he had predicted. We 
know that the Athenian law often imjiosed uj)on the mover of a projxjsition 
not merely frwra/, but even resixmsibility ; a regulation of doubtful 

propriety under other circumstances, but which I believe to have l>een useful 

at Athens. . . 

It must be admitted however to have l>een hard upon the advisers ol this 
expedition, that— from the total destruction of the armament, neither 
generals nor soldiers returning — they were not enabled to show how rnuch 
of the ruin had arisen from faults in the execution, not in the plan conceived^ 
The speaker in the Oration of Lysias — ■vtpl Srjfifuaicut rov Ntniou & 8 t\ipov 
(Or. xviii. sect. 2) — attempts to transfer the blame from Nikias ujxm the 
advisers of the expedition— a manifest injustice. » • j 

Demosthenes (m the Oration de G)rond, c. 73 ) emphatic and 

noble statement of the responsibility which he cheerfully accepts for himself 
as a political speaker and adviser— responsibility for seeing the bep;inningi 
and understanding the premonitory signs of coming events, and giving his 
countrymen warning beforehand : iJfrv wpdynarakpx^H-*^^ xo) »poa<w- 
ff#cu ifol wpo^twtiy TQis iWois, This is the just view of the subject i and 
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they began gradually to look their actual situation in the hice ; 
and the more energetic speakers would doubtless administer the 
salutary lesson of reminding them how much had been achieved 
by their forefathers sixty-seven years before, when the approach 
of Xerxes threatened them with dangers not less overwhelming. 
Under the peril of the moment, the energy of despair revived 
in their bosoms : they resolved to get together, as speedily as 
they could, both ships and money — to keep watch over their 
allies, especially Euboea — and to defend themselves to the 
last. A Board of ten elderly men, under the title of Probhli, 
was named to review the expenditure, to suggest all practi- 
cable economies, and propose for the future such measures as 
occasion might seem to require. The propositions of these 
Probhli were for the most part adopted, with a degree of unani- 
mity and promptitude rarely seen in an Athenian assembly — 
springing out of that pressure and alarm of the moment which 
silenced all criticism.* Among other economies, the Athenians 
abridged the costly splendour of their choric and liturgic cere- 
monies at home, and brought back the recent garrison which 
they had established on the Laconian coast. They at the same 
time collected timber, commenced the construction of new ships, 
and fortified Cape Sunium in order to protect their numerous 
transport ships in the passage from Euboea to Peirseus.* 

applying the measure proposed by Demosthenes, the Athenians had ample 
ground to be displeased with their orators. 

^ viii. i. wdvra 8c irpbr rh wapaxpVh^ HwMp pi\€i ^rjfios 

wotiiy, kroinoi ^<ray Mxnaicruv ; compare Xenoph. Mem. iii. 5, 5. 

* Thucyd. viii. 1-4. About the mnctions of this Board 01 ProbUli, much 
h^ been said for which there is no warrant in Thucydides — t&v tc kclt^ t^ip 
wcXip Ti 4s 0{fr4\fiap <rwppoylfrai, koI i^pxhy 'riya wp§<rffvr4pwy iySp&y 4K€(r$tu, 
•trivcs wppl Tuy Tap6vT(uy d/s hy Katphs f trpo^ouAct/o’oytri. Tliyra 8c srphs ri 
‘yppiMs, 8wfp tpiXu 9 rifios woi 4 ly, kroifjLoi ^<ruy tinatcrsiy. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks — That is, no measure was to be sub- 
mitted to the people, till it had first been approved by this Council of 
Elders. And such is the general view of the commentators. 

No such meaning as this, however, is necessarily contained in the word 
n^o^ovAoi. It is indeed conceivable that persons so denominated might 
^ invested with such a control ; but we cannot infer it, or affirm it, simply 
from the name. Nor will the passes in Aristotle’s Politics, wherein the 
np60ov\ot occurs, authorise any inference with respect to this Board 
in the special case of Athens (Aristotcl. Politic, iv. ii, g ; iv. 12, 8 ; vi. 5, 
10-13). 

The Board only seems to have lasted for a short time at Athens, being 
named for a temporary purpose, at a moment of peculiar pressure and dis* 
fpuragement. During such a state of feeling, there was little necessity for 
tnrowmg additional obstacles in the way of new propositions to be made to 
the people. It was rather of importance to encourage the suggestion of new 
measures, from men of sense and experience. A Board destm^ merely for 
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While Athens was thus struggling to make head against her 
misfortunes, all the rest of Greece was full of excitement and 
aggressive scheming against her. So grave an event as the 
destruction of this great armament had never happened since 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. It not only roused 
the most distant cities of the Grecian world, but also the 
Persian satraps and the court of Susa. It stimulated the 
enemies of Athens to redoubled activity ; it emboldened her 
subject-allies to revolt ; it pushed the neutral states, who all 
feared what she would have done if successful against Syracuse, 
now to declare war against her, and put the finishing stroke to 
her power as well as to her ambition. All of them, enemies, 
subjects, and neutrals, alike believed that the doom of Athens 
was sealed, and that the coming spring would see her captured. 
Earlier than the ensuing spring, the Lacedicmonians did not 
feel disposed to act ; but they sent round their instructions to 
the allies for operations both by land and sea to be then com- 
menced ; all these allies being prepared to do their best, in 
hopes that this effort would be the last required from them, 
and the most richly rewarded. A fleet of lOo triremes was 
directed to be prepared against the spring ; 50 of these being 
imposed in equal proportion on the Lacedaemonians themselves 
and the Boeotians — 15 on Corinth — 15 on the Phocians and 
Lokrians — 10 on the Arcadians, with Pellfinfi and Sikyon — 10 
on Megara, Troezen, Epidaurus, and Hermionfi. It seems to 
have l^en considered that these ships might be built and 
launched during the interval between September and March.* 

control and hindrance, would have been mischievous instead of useful under 
the reigning melancholy at Athens. 

The Board was doubtless merged in the Oligarchy of Four Hundred, like 
all the other magistracies of the state, and was not reconstituted after their 
deposition. 

I cannot think it admissible to draw inferences as to the functions of this 
Board of Probflli now constituted, from the proceeding of the Probfllus in 
Aristophanis Lysistrata, as is done by Wachsmuth (Hellenische Altcrthums- 
kunde, i. a, p. 198), and by Wattenbach (De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, p. 17-31, Berlin 1843). 

Schoman (Ant Jur. Pub. Grsecor. r. *ii. p. 181) says of these np<i^u\oi 
— “ Videtur autem eorum potestas fere annua fuLsse. ’ I do not distinctly 
understand what he means by these words ; whether he means that the 
B^rd continued permanent, but that the meinbers were annually changed. 
If this be his meaning, I dissent from it I think that the Board lasted until 
the time of the Four Hundred, which would be about a year and a half 
from its first institution. 

* Thucyd. viii. 3, 3 . 81 rili' rmt wrfXtew feerkr 

Mwp TV* ravwvyi»* irtuirro, &C. : compare also C. 4 — wmfT9iuv4(prr» 
I'avvitvfar, &c 
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The same large hopes, which had worM upon men’s minds at 
the beginning of the war, were now again rife in the bosoms of 
the Peloponnesians ; ^ the rather as that powerful force from 
Sicily, which they had then been disappointed in obtaining, 
might now be anticipated with tolerable assurance as really 
forthcoming.* 

From the smaller allies, contributions in money were exacted 
for the intended fleet by Agis, who moved about during this 
autumn with a portion of the garrison of Dekeleia. In the 
course of his circuit, he visited the town of Heraklei^ near the 
Maliac Gulf, and levied large contributions on the neighbouring 
CEtaeans, in reprisal for the plunder which they had taken from 
that town, as well as from the Phthiot Achaeans and other 
subjects of the Thessalians, though the latter vainly entered 
their protest against his proceedings.® 

It was during the march of Agis through Bceotia that the 
inhabitants of Euboea (probably of Chalkis and Eretria) applied 
to him, entreating his aid to enable them to revolt from Athens ; 
which he readily promised, sending for AlkamenSs at the head 
of 300 Neodamode hoplites from Sparta, to be despatched across 
to the island as harmost. Having a force permanently at his 
disposal, with full liberty of military action, the Spartan king at 
Dekeleia was more influential even than the authorities at home, 
so that the disaffected allies of Athens addressed themselves in 
preference to him. It was not long before envoys from Lesbos 
visited him for this purpose. So powerfully was their claim 
enforced by the Boeotians (their kinsmen of the .^olic race), 
who engaged to furnish ten triremes for their aid, provided 
Agis would send ten others — that he was induced to postpone 
his promise to the Euboeans, and to direct Alkamen^s as har- 
most to Lesbos instead of Euboea,^ without at all consulting the 
authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos and Euboea, especially the 
latter, was a vital blow to the empire of Athens. But this was 
not the worst. At the same time that these two islands were 
negotiating with Agis, envoys from Chios, the first and most 
powerful of all Athenian allies, had gone to Sparta for the same 
purpose. The government of Chios— an oligarchy, but dis- 
tinguished for its prudent management and caution in avoiding 
risks — considering Athens to be now on the verge of ruin, even 

* Thucyd. viii. 5. 61'Tmi' eiSiy AWa Ij Siantp i^x*/*^*'**' roi 

wok 4 fiev : compare ii. 7. 

* Thucyd. viii. 2 : compare ii. 7 ; iil 86. * Thucyd. viii. 3. 

* Thucyd. viii. 5. 
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in the estimation of the Athenians themselves, thought itself 
safe, together with the opposite city of Erythne, in taking 
measures for achieving independence.' 

Besides these three great allies, whose example in revolting 
was sure to be followed by others, Athens was now on the 
point of being assailed by other enemies yet more unexpected — 
the two Persian satraps of the Asiatic seaboard, I'issaphem^s 
and Phamabazus. No sooner was the Athenian catastrophe in 
Sicily known at the court of Susa, than the Great King claimed 
from these two satraps the tribute due from the Asiatic Greeks 
on the coast ; for which they had always stood enrolled in the 
tribute records, though it had never been actually levied since 
the complete establishment of the Athenian empire. The only 
way to realise this tribute, for which the satraps were thus made 
debtors, was to detach the towns from Athens, and break up 
her empire for which purpose Tissaphernes sent an envoy to 
Sparta, in conjunction with those of the Chians and Erythraeans. 
He invited the Lacedaemonians to conclude an alliance with the 
Great King, for joint operations against the Athenian empire in 
Asia ; promising to furnish pay and maintenance for any forces 
which they might send, at the rate of one drachma per day for 
each man of the ships’ crews.® He further hoi)ed by means of 
this aid to reduce Amorgfis, the revolted son of the late satrap 
Pissuthnes, who was established in the strong maritime town of 
lasus, with a Grecian mercenary force and a considerable 
treasure, and was in alliance with Athens. The Great King 
had sent down a peremptory mandate, that Amorges should 
either be brought prisoner to Susa or slain. 

At the same moment, though without any concert, there 
arrived at Sparta Kalligeitus and Timagoras — two Grecian 
exiles in the service of Phamabazus, bringing propositions of a 
similar character from that satrap, whose government^ compre- 
hended Phrygia and the coast lands north of /Eolis, from the 

' Thucyd. viii, 7-24. 

* Thucyd. viii. 5. *Tirb 0atn\4ws ykp vtvpaypi^yot 

(Tissaphernes) roit 4 k rrjs 4avrov <p6povtf ots Zi* *ABriyalovs iiwh rufy 

'EAAt;W3wv w6\9vy oif Zvydfi^yof Tpd<F(r9<r0ai 4ir(y(p§l\rt(r9. To^f t# oiy ^6pout 
pidWoy 4y6/xi(9 KopauirZai KOKUcas rovs 'ABriyaiovSf &c. 

I have already discussed this important passage at some length, in its 
bearing upon the treaty concluded thirty-seven years l^eforc this time l>ctween 
Athens and Persia. Sec note to chap. xlv. vol. v. of this History. 

* Thucyd. viii. 29. Kol pLJirhs fity rpo^4iy, &<rw9p vfr4<Trri (y rp Aa- 

K 9 Za(fioy If 4s Zpaxhh^ *ArriK^y irdaais ra^s yatfcl ZUZotKS, rov 3^ 

Xoiwov xp4yov 4$o(fK9ro rpi4»$o\oy 3i33yai, &c. 

^ The satrapy of Tissaphernes extended as far north as Antandrus and 
Adramyttiuin (Thucyd. viiL 108). 
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Propontis to the north-east corner of the Elaeatic Gulf. Eager 
to have the assistance of a Lacedaemonian fleet in order to 
detach the Hellespontine Greeks from Athens, and realise the 
tribute required by the court of Susa, Pharnabazus was at the 
same time desirous of forestalling Tissaphernes as the medium 
of alliance between Sparta and the Great King. The two 
missions having thus arrived simultaneously at Sparta, a strong 
competition arose between them — one striving to attract the 
projected expedition to Chios, the other to the Hellespont : ^ 
for which latter purpose, Kalligeitus had brought twenty-five 
talents, which he tendered as a first payment in part. 

From all quarters, new enemies were thus springing up against 
Athens in the hour of her distress, so that the Lacedaemonians 
had only to choose which they would prefer ; a choice in which 
they were much guided by the exile Alkibiades. It so happened 
that his family friend Endius was at this moment one of the 
Board of Ephors ; while his personal enemy King Agis, with 
whose wife Timaea he carried on an intrigue,^ was absent in 
command at Dekeleia. Knowing well the great power and 
importance of Chios, Alkibiades strenuously exhorted the 
Spartan authorities to devote their first attention to that island. 
A Pericekus named Phrynis, being sent thither to examine 
whether the resources alleged by the envoys were really forth- 
coming, brought back a satisfactory report, that the Chian fleet 
was not less than sixty triremes strong : upon which the 
Lacedaemonians concluded an alliance with Chios and Erythrae, 
engaging to send a fleet of forty sail to their aid. Ten of these 
triremes, now ready in the Lacedaiinonian ports (probably at 
Gythium), were directed immediately to sail to Chios, under the 
admiral Melanchridas. It seems to have been now midwinter 
— but Alkibiades, and still more the Chian envoys, insisted on 
the necessity of prompt action, for fear that the Athenians 
should detect the intrigue. However, an earthquake just then 
intervening, was construed by the Spartans as a mark of divine 
displeasure, so that they would not persist in sending either the 
same commander or the same ships. Chalkideus was named to 
supersede Melanchridas ; while five new ships were directed to 
be equipped, so as to be ready to sail in the early spring along 
with the larger fleet from Corinth.® 

As soon as spring arrived, three Spartan commissioners were 

^ Thucyd. viii. 6. 

* Thucyd. viii. 6-12; PluUrch, Alkibiad. c. 23, 24; Cornelius Nepos, 
Alkibiad. c. 3. 

• Thucyd. viii. 6. 
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sent to Corinth (in compliance with the pressing instances of 
the Chian envoys) to transport across the isthmus from the 
Corinthian to the Saronic Gulf, the thirty-nine triremes now in 
the Corinthian port of Lechaeum. It was at first pro|X)sed to 
send off all, at one and the same time, to Chios — even those 
which Agis had been equipping for the assistance of Ix!slx)s ; 
although Kalligeitus declined any concern with Chios, and 
refused to contribute for this purpose any of the money which 
he had brought. A general synod of deputies from the allies 
was held at Corinth, wherein it was determined, with the con- 
currence of Agis, to despatch the fleet first to c:hios under 
Chalkideus — next, to Lesbos under Alkamenes -lastly, to the 
Hellespont, under Klearchus. But it was judged expedient to 
divide the fleet, and bring across twenty-one triremes out of the 
thirty-nine, so as to distract the attention of Athens, and divide 
her means of resistance. So low was the estimate formed of 
these means, that the I^cedaemonians did not scruple to 
despatch their expedition openly from the Saronic (iulf, where 
the Athenians would have full knowledge both of its numbers 
and of its movements.^ 

Hardly had the twenty one triremes, however, been brought 
across to Kenchreai, when a fresh obstacle arose to delay their 
departure. The Isthmian festival, celebrated every alternate 
year, and kept especially holy by the Corinthians, was just 
approaching. They would not consent to begin any military 
operations until it was concluded, though Agis tried to elude 
their scruples by offering to adopt the intended expedition as 
his own. It was during the delay which thus ensued that the 
Athenians were first led to conceive suspicions about Chios, 
whither they despatched Aristokrates, one of the generals of the 
year. The Chian authorities strenuously denied all projects of 
revolt, and being required by Aristokrates to furnish some 
evidence of their good faith, sent back along with him seven 
triremes to the aid of Athens. It was much against their own 
will that they were compelled thus to act. But being aware that 
the Chian people were in general averse to the idea of revolting 
from Athens, they did not feel confidence enough to proclaim 
their secret designs without some manifestation of supi)ort from 
Peloponnesus, which had been so much delay<‘d that they knew 
not when it would arrive. The Athenians, in their present 
state of weakness, perhaps thought it prudent to accept 
insufficient assurances, for fear of driving this powerful island 
to open revolt. Nevertheless, during the Isthmian festival, to 

^ Thucyd. viii. 8. 
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which they were invited along with other Greeks — they dis- 
covered further evidences of the plot which was going on, and 
resolved to keep strict watch on the motions of the fleet now 
assembled at Kenchreae, suspecting that this squadron was 
intended to second the revolting party in Chios. ^ 

Shortly after the Isthmian festival, the squadron actually 
started from Kenchreae to Chios, under Alkamenes ; but an 
equal number of Athenian ships watched them as they sailed 
along the shore, and tried to tempt them farther out to sea, 
with a view to fight them. Alkamenes however, desirous of 
avoiding a battle, thought it best to return back ; upon which 
the Athenians also returned to Peiraeus, mistrusting the fidelity 
of the seven Chian triremes which formed part of their fleet. 
Reappearing presently with a larger squadron of 37 triremes, 
they pursued Alkamenes (who had again begun his voyage 
along the shore southward) and attacked him near the unin- 
habited harbour called Peiraeum, on the frontiers of Corinth and 
Epidaurus. They here gained a victory, captured one of his 
ships, and damaged or disabled most of the remainder. Alka- 
menfis himself was slain, and the ships were run ashore, where 
on the morrow the Peloponnesian land-force arrived in sufficient 
numbers to defend them. So inconvenient, however, was their 
station on this desert spot, that they at first determined to burn 
the vessels and depart. It was not without difficulty that they 
were induced, partly by the instances of King Agis, to guard 

' Thucyd. viii. 10. ’Ev Sirovr^ ^yfutro' koI oI *A$rjya?oi (^wvy- 

y^ABrjaray ydp) 4d€vpovy 4s avrd' Kal KardSr)\a /u.a\\oy auroTs rk ra>y Xiwy 
4<pdyri. 

The language of Thucydides in this passage deserves notice. The 
Athenians were now at enmity with Corinth : it was therefore remarkable, 
and contrary to what would be expected among Greeks, that they should be 
present with their The6ry or solemn sacrifice at the Isthmian festival. 
Accordingly Thucydides, when he mentions that they went thither, thinks 
it right to add the explanation — 4wriyy4\$rjtray ydp — “for they had 
been invited ** — “ for the festival truce had been formally signified to them.” 
That the heralds who proclaimed the truce should come and proclaim it to 
a state in hostility with Corinth, was something unusual, and meriting 
special notice : otherwise, Thucydides would never have thought it worth 
while to mention the proclamation — it being the uniform practice. 

We must recollect that this was the first Isthmian festival which had 
taken place since the resumption of the war between Athens and the Pelo- 
ponnesian alliance. The habit of leaving out Athens from the Corinthian 
nerald’s proclamation had not yet been renewed. In regard to the Isthmian 
festival, there was probably greater reluctance to leave her out, because that 
festival was in its origin half Athenian — said to have been established, or 
revived after interruption, by Theseus ; and the Athenian The6ry enjoyed a 
wpo^SpU or privileged place at the games (Plutarch, Theseus, c. 25 ; Argu- 
ment. ad Pindar. Isthm. Schol.). 
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the ships until an opportunity could be found for eluding the 
blockading Athenian fleet ; a part of which still kept watch 
off the shore, while the rest were stationed at a neighbouiing 
islet. ^ 

The Spartan Ephors had directed Alkamenfs, at the moment 
of his departure from Kenchreae, to despatch a messenger t».) 
Sparta, in order that the five triremes under Chalkideus and 
Alkibiades might leave I^conia at the same moment. And 
these latter appear to have been actually under way, when a 
second messenger brought the news of the defeat and death of 
Alkamenes at Peiraeum. Besides the discour.agcment arising 
from such a check at the outset of their plans against Ioni.% 
the Ephors thought it impossible to begin operations with so 
small a squadron as five triremes, so that the dejiarture of 
Chalkideus was for the present countermanded. This resolu- 
tion, perfectly natural to adopt, was only reversed at the 
strenuous instance of the Athenian exile Alkibiades, who urged 
them to permit Chalkideus and himself to start forthwith. 
Small as the squadron was, yet as it would reach ('hios before 
the defeat at Peirteum became public, it might be passed off 
as the precursor of the main fleet ; while he (Alkibiadfes) 
pledged himself to procure the revolt of Chios and the other 
Ionic cities, through his personal connexion with the leading 
men — who would repose confidence in his assurances of the 
helplessness of Athens, as well as of the thorough determination 
of Sparta to stand by them. To these arguments, Alkibiadfis 
added an appeal to the personal vanity of Endius ; whom he 
instigated to assume for himself the glory of liberating Ionia as 
well as of first commencing the Persian alliance, instead of 
leaving this enterprise to King Agis.* 

By these arguments,-- assisted doubtless by his personal 
influence, since his advice respecting Gylippus and rcsiiccting 
Dekeleia had turned out so successful — Alkibiades obtained 
the consent of the Spartan Ephors, and sailed along with 
Chalkideus in the five triremes to Chios. Nothing less than 
his energy and ascendency could have extorted, from men both 
dull and backward, a determination apjarently so rash, yet in 
spite of such appearance, admirably conceived, and of the 
highest importance. Had the Chians waited for the fleet now 
blocked up at Peineum, their revolt would at least have been 
long delayed, and perhaps might not have occurred at all : the 
accomplishment of that revolt by the little squadron of Alki- 
biadSs was the proximate cause of all the Spartan successes in 
‘ Thucyd. viii. II. * Thucyd. viii. ta. 
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Ionia, and was ultimately the means even of disengaging the 
fleet at Peiraeum, by distracting the attentioii of Athens. So 
well did this unprincipled exile, while playing the game of 
Sparta, know where to inflict the dangerous wounds upon his 
country 1 

There was indeed little danger in crossing the ^Egean to 
Ionia, with ever so small a squadron ; for Athens in her present 
destitute condition bad no fleet there, and although Strombi- 
chides was detached with eight triremes from the blockading 
fleet off Peiraeum, to pursue Chalkideus and Alkibiad^s as soon 
as their departure was known, he was far behind them, and 
soon returned without success. To keep their voyage secret, 
they detained the boats and vessels which they met, and did 
not liberate them until they reached Korykus in Asia Minor, 
the mountainous land southward of Erythrae. They were here 
visited by their leading partisans from Chios, who urged them 
to sail thither at once before their arrival could be proclaimed. 
Accordingly they reached the town of Chios (on the eastern 
coast of the island, immediately opposite to Erythrae on the 
continent) to the astonishment and dismay of every one, except 
the oligarchical plotters who had invited them. By the con- 
trivance of these latter, the Council was found just assembling, 
so that Alkibiades was admitted without delay, and invited 
to state his case. Suppressing all mention of the defeat at 
Peiraeum, he represented his squadron as the foremost of a 
large Lacedazmonian fleet actually at sea and approaching — 
and affirmed Athens to be now helpless by sea as well as by 
land, incapable of maintaining any further hold upon her allies. 
Under these impressions, and while the population were yet 
under their first impulse of surprise and alarm, the oligarchical 
Council took the resolution of revolting. The example was 
followed by Erythrae, and soon afterwards by Klazomenae, 
determined by three triremes from Chios. The Klazomenians 
had hitherto dwelt upon an islet close to the continent ; on 
which latter, however, a portion of their town (called Polichn€) 
was situated, which they now resolved, in anticipation of attack 
from Athens, to fortify as their main residence. Both the 
Chians and Erythraeans also actively employed themselves in 
fortifying their towns and preparing for war.^ 

In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we find 
occasion to repeat remarks already suggested by previous 
revolts of other allies of Athens — Lesbos, Akanthus, Tor6n6, 
Mendfi, Amphipolis, &c. Contrary to what is commonly 

* Thucyd. viii. 14. 
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intimated by historians, we may observe, first, that Athens did 
not sjrstematically interfere to impose her own dcmocratical 
government upon her allies — next, that the empire of Atliens, 
though upheld mainly by an established belief in her superior 
force, was nevertheless by no means odious, nor the propt^sition 
of revolting from her acceptable, to the general population of 
her allies. She had at this moment no force in Ionia ; and 
the oligarchical government of Chios, wishing to revolt, was 
only prevented from openly declaring its intention by the 
reluctance of its own population — a reluctance which it over- 
came partly by surprise arising from the sudden arrival of 
Alkibiad^s and Chalkideus, partly by the fallacious assurance 
of a still greater Peloponnesian force approaching.* Nor would 
the Chian oligarchy themselves have determined to revolt, had 
they not been persuaded that such was now the safer course, 
inasmuch as Athens was ruined, and her power to protect, not 
less than her power to oppress, at an end.'-* The envoys of 
Tissaphern^s had accompanied those of Chios to Sparta, so 
that the Chian government saw plainly that the misfortunes of 
Athens had only the effect of reviving the aggressions and 
pretensions of their former foreign master, against whom Athens 
had protected them for the last fifty years. We may well doubt 
therefore whether this prudent government lof)ked upon the 
change as on the whole advantageous. Rut they had no motive 
to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good policy seemed 
now to advise a timely union with Sparta as the preponderant 
force. The sentiment entertained towards Athens by her allies 
(as I have before observed) was more negative than positive. 
It was favourable rather than otherwise, in the minds of the 
general population, to whom she caused little actual hardship 
or oppression ; but averse, to a certain extent, in the minds 
of their leading men— since she wounded their dignity, and 

' Thucyd. viii. 9. AUiov S’ 4 yUtro knovToAnt riy vtiy, ol ftiy 
toAXoI tS>v \ltyy ovk 01 ^ o\(yot (vy* 

tiSkrts.rS T« irAflfloj ob &ov\ 6 ti*yol wu ir.>\ifi>oy lx***', 

Kot \ifivOi, »tat robs XltXoitoyynalovs ohittri irpo<r5«x<>M»>'0‘ 

'O «i 'AXKiBMvr icol XaXxiStb, wp<,(uyyy<(M*y«‘ 

riy Ivuirpatrffkyraty Xlo>y rial, icoJ xtAfudyTai*- xarawAtTy fih vpouwkyrat it 
rhv •k6\iv^ k^LKVOvvrak altpvl^iot rois XloiS. Kal ol woXKol 4 if Bav- 

M«t. Haay to?, 8i iMyot, 

^ovKhv T« ivK\tyofi4yriv, koI yfyofx4ywy \6ywy Tf rov 

4,^ iXAai Tf ToXAai irpocnrA/oiMTi, koI W€ol Trjf woMcpKias rmy 4y 

Uftpalv v^Sty 0 O Bri\u<rdyr 0 ,y, iaplarai'rai Xioi, Ka\ alBit ^tpvBpaioi, AByjyal^y. 

* See the remarkable passage of Thucyd. viii. 24, about the calculationi 
of the Chian govern menu 
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o/fended that Jove of town autonomy which was instinctive in 

the Grecian political mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every man 
at Athens with dismay. It was the most fearful symptom, as 
well as the heaviest aggravation, of their fallen condition; 
especially as there was every reason to apprehend that the 
example of this first and greatest among the allies would be 
soon followed by the rest. The Athenians had no fleet or 
force even to attempt its reconquest : but they now felt the 
full importance of that reserve of looo talents, which Perikles 
had set aside in the first year of the war against the special 
emergency of a hostile fleet approaching Peiraeus. The penalty 
of death had been decreed against any one who should propose 
to devote this fund to any other purpose ; and in spite of 
severe financial pressure, it had remained untouched for twenty 
years. Now, however, though the special contingency foreseen 
had not yet arisen, matters were come to such an extremity, 
that the only chance of saving the remaining empire was by the 
appropriation of this money. An unanimous vote was accord- 
ingly passed to abrogate the penal enactment (or standing 
order) against proposing any other mode of appropriation ; 
after which the resolution was taken to devote this money to 
present necessities,^ 

By means of this new fund, they were enabled to find pay 
and equipment for all the triremes ready or nearly ready in 
their harbour, and thus to spare a portion from their block- 
ading fleet off Peirajum ; out of which Strombichides with his 
squadron of eight triremes was despatched immediately to 
Ionia — followed, after a short interval, by Thrasykles with 
twelve others. At the same time, the seven Chian triremes 
which also formed part of this fleet, were cleared of their 
crews ; among whom such as were slaves were liberated, while 
the freemen were put in custody. Besides fitting out an equal 
number of fresh ships to keep up the numbers of the block- 
ading fleet, the Athenians worked with the utmost ardour to 
get ready thirty additional triremes. The extreme exigency of 
the situation, since Chios had revolted, was felt by every one : 
yet with all their efforts, the force which they were enabled 
to send was at first lamentably inadequate. Strombichides, 
arriving at Samos, and finding Chios, Erythrae, and Klazomenae 
already in revolt, reinforced his little squadron with one Samian 
trireme, and sailed to Teos (on the continent, at the southern 
coast of that isthmus, of which Klazomenae is on the northern) 

^ Thucyd. viii. 15. 
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in hopes of preserving that place. But he had not been long 
there when Chalkideus arrived from Chios with twenty-three 
triremes, all or mostly Chian ; while the forces of Erythne and 
Klazomenae approached by land. Strombichid^s was obliged 
to make a hasty flight back to Samos, vainly pursued by the 
Chian fleet Upon this evidence of Athenian weakiiess, and 
the superiority of the enemy, the Teians admitted into theii 
town the land-force without; by the help of which, they now 
demolished the wall formerly built by Athens to protect the 
city against attack from the interior. Some of the troops of 
Tissaphernes lending their aid in the demolition, the town was 
laid altogether open to the satrap ; who moreover came himself 
shortly afterwards to complete the work.^ 

Having themselves revolted from Athens, the Chian govern- 
ment were prompted by considerations of their own safety to 
instigate revolt in all other Athenian dependencies ; and Alki- 
biades now took advantage of their forwardness in the cause to 
make an attempt on Miletus. He was eager to acquire this 
important city, the first among all the continental allies of 
Athens — by his own resources and those of Chios, before the 
fleet could arrive from Peiraium ; in order that the glory of the 
exploit might be ensured to Endius, and not to Agis. Accord- 
ingly he and Chalkideus left Chios with a fleet of twenty-five 
triremes, twenty of them Chian, together with the five which 
they themselves had brought from l^aconia: the^e last five 
had been re-manned with Chian crews, the Pelo[)onnesian 
crews having been armed as hoplites and left as garrison in the 
island. Conducting his voyage as secretly as possible, he was 
fortunate enough to pass unobserved by the Athenian station 
at Samos, where Strombichides had just been reinforced by 
Thrasykles with the twelve fresh triremes from the blockading 
fleet at Peineum. Arriving at Miletus, where he |)ossessed 
established connexions among the leading men, and had 
already laid his train, as at Chios, for revolt — Alkibiades ])re- 
vailed on them to break with Athens forthwith : so that when 
Strombichides and Thrasykles, who came in pursuit the nuunent 
they learnt his movements, approached, they found the port 
shut against them, and were forced to take up a station on the 
neighbouring island of Lade. So anxious were the Chians for 
the success of Alkibiades in this enterprise, that they advanced 
with ten fresh triremes along the Asiatic coast as far as Anaea 
(opposite to Samos), in order to hear the result and to tender 
aid if required. A message from Chalkideus apprised them 

^ Thucyd. viii. 16. q 2 
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that he was master of Miletus, and that Amorges (the Persian 
ally of Athens, at lasus) was on his way at the head of an 
army : upon which they returned to Chios — but were unex- 
pectedly seen in the way (off the temple of Zeus, between 
Lebedos and Kolophon) and pursued, by sixteen fresh ships 
just arrived from Athens, under the command of Diomedon. 
Of the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge at Ephesus, and 
five at Teos : the remaining four were obliged to run ashore 
and became prizes, though the crews all escaped. In spite of 
this check, however, the Chians had come again with fresh 
ships and some land-forces, as soon as the Athenian fleet had 
gone back to Samos— and procured the revolt both of Lebedos 
and Ene from Athens.^ 

It was at Miletus, immediately after the revolt, that the first 
treaty was concluded between Tissaphernes, on behalf of him- 
self and the Great King — and C.'halkideus, for Sparta and 
her allies. Probably the aid of Tissaphernes was considered 
necessary to maintain the town, when the Athenian fleet was 
watching it so closely on the neighbouring island : at least it 
is difficult to ex[)lain otherwise an agreement so eminently 
dishonourable as well as disadvantageous to the Greeks : — 

“The Lacedaemonians and their allies have concluded 
alliance with the (ireat King and Tissaphernes, on the follow- 
ing conditions. The king shall possess whatever territory and 
cities he himself had, or his predecessors had before him. 
The king, and the I^ced;emonians with their allies, shall 
jointly hinder the Athenians from deriving either money or 
other advantages from all those cities which have hitherto 
furnished to them any such. They shall jointly carry on war 
against the Athenians, and shall not renounce the war against 
them, except by joint consent. Whoever shall revolt from the 
king, shall be treated as an enemy by the Lacediemonians and 
their allies ; whoever shall revolt from the Lacedaemonians, 
shall in like manner be treated as an enemy by the king/’ 2 

As a first step to the execution of this treaty, Miletus was 
handed over to 'rissaphernes, who immediately caused a citadel 
to be erected and placed a garrison within it.^ If fully carried 
out, indeed, the terms of the treaty would have made the (]reat 
King master not only of all the Asiatic Greeks and all the 
islanders in the /Kgean, but also of all d'hessaly and HrDeotia 
and the full ground which had once been covered by Xerxes."* 
Besides this monstrous stipulation, the treaty further bound the 

* Thucyd. viii. 17- 19. ® Thucyd. viii. 18. 

* Thucyd. vaii. 84-109. * Thucyd. viii. 44. 
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I^cediemonians to aid the king in keeping enslaved any Greeks 
who might be under his dominion. Nor did it, on the other 
hand, secure to them any pecuniary aid fiom him f('r tlie pay- 
ment of their armament — which was their great motive for 
courting his alliance. We shall find the l^cedivnionian authoi- 
ities themselves hereafter refusing to ratify the treaty, on the 
ground of its exorbitant concessions. Hut it stamls as a 
melancholy evidence of the new source of mischief now open- 
ing upon the Asiatic and insular Greeks, t'.ie moiiu nt ih.it the 
empire of Athens was broken up the revived ])retensions of 
their ancient lord and master; whom nothing had hitluTto 
kept in check, for the last fifty yeais, except .Athens, fust as 
rejiresentative and executive agent, next as successor .ind mis- 
tress of the confederal y of Delos. We thus see against what 
evils Athens had liitherto protected them : we shall piesently 
see, what is paitially disclosed in this very treaty, the m, inner 
in which Sparta realised her promise of conferring autonomy 
on each separate Grecian state. 

'I'he great stress of the war had now been transfer led to 
Ionia and the .Asiatic side of the .I '.gcan sea. 'I'lie enemies of 
Athens had anticipated that her entire em|)ir( in that (juarter 
would fall an easy prey : yet in spite of two such serious de- 
fections as Chios and Militus, she showed .in nnexjiected 
energy in keciiing hold of the remainder, ller great and 
capital station, from the present time to the emi of the war, 
was Samos; and a revolution which now h.ippened, ensuring 
the fidelity of that island to her alliance, w.is a condition indis- 
pensable to her power of maint, lining the struggle in Ionia. 

We have heard nothing about Samos throughout the whole 
war, since its reconijuest by the Athenians alter the revolt of 
440 B.c. ; but we now find it under the government of an 
oligarchy called the Geumori fthe projirietors of land) -as at 
Syracuse before the rule of Gelon. It cannot be doubted that 
these Gedmori were disposed to follow the example of the 
Chian oligarchy, and revolt from Athens ; while the people at 
Samos, as at Chios, were averse to such a change. 1 'nder this 
state of circumstances, the ( Inan oligarch) h.id themsehes 
conspired with Sparta, to trick and constrain their Demers by 
surprise into revolt, through the aid of fi\e I’eloiionm sian 
ships. The like would have happened at Samos, had the 
people remained quiet. Hut they profited by the recent warn- 
ing, forestalled the designs of their oligarchy, and rose in insur- 
rection, with the help of three Athenian triremes which then 
chanced to be in the port. The oligarchy were completely 
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defeated, but not without a violent and bloody struggle ; two 
hundred of them being slain, and four hundred banished. 
This revolution secured (and probably nothing less than a 
democratical revolution could have secured, under the existing 
state of Hellenic affairs) the adherence of Samos to the 
Athenians ; who immediately recognised the new democracy, 
and granted to it the privilege of an equal and autonomous 
ally. The Samian people confiscated and divided among 
themselves the property of such of the Geomori as were slain 
or banished ; ^ the survivors were deprived of all political 
privileges, and the other citizens (the Demos) were forbidden 
to intermarry with them.^ We may fairly suspect that this 

^ 7'hucyd. viii. 21. 'Ey/yfro S# fcar^ rby rovrov koI ^ 4v 

iirav dtrr a<r IS rov Z4\fiov r.oiS hvvar o2 Sy *A6rfvalwVy of 

'rpial yaval irap6yrts. Ka\ 6 brj/xos 6 'Xajxiwy is haKoalovs fxiy mas 
TOUT jrdyras Tuy Svyarvy kirinTtiyty rtTpaKOffiovs bt <pvyfi (yiixiwaayr^Sy xal 
avrol yrjy avr^y kuI oinlas v^ifxdpLtvoty *A$i)yal(»fy rt (r<pl(ny avrovopilav 
fjLtrk ravra u>t fialo is fjtir} ifftitpicrafxfyajy, rk \oiirk bupKovy r^y ir6\iyy koI 
rois ytwfxdpois fjL€rfbl9o(ray oUrt kWov ouStyds, oCre iK^ovyai ov8* ayayiffBai 
wap* iKtlyaty ov8* is intlyovs ohStyl trt rov 8'f]fiov iirjy. 

Thucyd. viii, 21. The dispositions and plans of the “ higher people” 
at Samos, to call in the Peloponnesians and revolt from Athens, are fully 
admitted even by Mr. Mitford ; and implied by Dr. Thirlwall, who argues 
that the government of Samos cannot have been oligarchical, because, if it 
had been so, the island would already have revolted from Athens to the 
Peloponnesians. 

Mr. Mitford says (ch. xix. sect. iii. vol. iv. p. 191) — “Meanwhile the 
body of the higher people at Samos, more depressed than all others since 
their reduction on their former revolt, were proposing to seize the opportunity 
that seemed to offer through the prevalence of the Peloponnesian armsy o/mend 
ing their condition. The lower people, having intelligence of their design^ 
rose upon them, and with the assistance of the crews of three Athenian ships 
then at Samos, overpowered them,” &c. &c. &c. 

‘ ‘ The massacre and robbery were rewarded by a decree of the Athenian 
people, granting to the perpetrators the independent administration of the 
affairs or their island ; which since the last rebellion had been kept under 
the immediate control of the Athenian gov ernment P 

To call this a massacre is perversion of language. It was an insurrection 
and intestine conflict, in which the “ higher people ” were vanquished, but 
of which Aey also were the l)eginners, by their conspiracy (which Mr. 
Mitford himself admits as a fact) to introduce a foreign enemy into the 
island. Docs he imagine that the “ lower people ” were bound to sit still 
and see this done ? And what means had they of preventing it, except by 
insurrection? which inevitably became bloody, because the “higher people’’ 
were a strong party, in wssession of the powers of government, with great 
means of resistance. The loss on the part of the assailants is not made 
known to us, nor indeed the loss in so far as it fell on the followers of the 
Ge6mori. Thucydides specifies only the number of the Ge6mori them- 
selves, who were persons of individual importance. 

I do not clearly understand what idea Mr. Mitford forms to himself of 
the government of Samos at this time. He seems to conceive it as demo- 
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latter prohibition was only the retaliation of a similar exclusion, 
which the oligarchy, when in power, had enforced to maintain 

cratical, yet under grezi immediate control from Athens— and that it kept 
the “ higher people ” in a state of severe depression, from which they sought 
to relieve themselves by the aid of the Peloponnesian arms. 

But if he means by the expression the imnuiiiaie contrel of the 

Athenian that there was any Athenian governor or garrison 

at Samos, the account here given by Thucydides distinctly rentes him. 
The conflict was between two intestine parties, “the higher people and the 
lower p^ple.*’ The only Athenians wno took part in it were the crews of 
three triremes, and even they were thereby accident (ol Irvxoy vapdyrts), 
not as a regular garrison. Samos was under an indigenous government ; but 
it was a subject and tributary ally of Athens, like all the other allies, with 
the exception of Chios and Mcthymna (d hucyd. vi. 85). After this revolu- 
tion, the Athenians raised it to the rank of an autonomous ally — which 
Mr. Mitford is pleased to call “rewarding massacre and robl)cry in the 
language of a party orator rather than of an historian. 

But was the government of Samos, immediately Ix^fore this intestine con- 
test, oligarchical or democratical ? The language of Thucydides carries to 
my mind a full conviction that it was oligarchical- -under an exclusive aris- 
tocracy called the Ge6mori. Dr. Thirl wall how'ever (whr)se candid and 
eouitable narrative of this event forms a striking contrast to that of Mr. 
Mitford) is of a different opinion. He thinks it certain that a democratical 
government had been established at Samos by the Athenians, when it was 
reconquered by them (b.c. 440) after its revolt. That the government con- 
tinued democratical during the first years of the Peloponnesian war, he 
conceives to be proved by the hostility td the Samian exiles at An.ea, whom 
he looks upon as oligarcnical refugees. And though not agreeing in Mr. 
Mitford’s view of the peculiarly depressed condition of the “higher people’* 
at Samos at this later time, he nevertheless thinks that they were not actually 
in possession of the government. “ Still (he s;iys) as the island gradually 
recovered its prosperity, the privileged class seems also to have looked 
upward, perhaps contrived to regain a jxirt of the substance of power un<lcr 
different forms, and prul>ably l)elrayed a strong inclination to revive its 
ancient pretensions on the first opportunity. 7'hat it had fu t yet advamed 
beyond this pointy may be regarded as certain ; because otherwise Samos 
would have been among the foremost to revolt from Athens : and on the 
other hand, it is no less clear, that the state of p.artics there was such as to 
excite a high degree of mutual jealousy, and great alarm in the Athenians, 
to whom the loss of the island at this juncture would have been almost 
irreparable’* (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvii. vol. iii. p. 477, 2nd edit). Manso 
(Sparta, book iv. vol. ii. p. 266) is of the same opinion. 

Surely the conclusion which Dr. Thirlwall here announces as certain, 
cannot be held to rest on adequate premises. Admitting that there was an 
oligarchy in power at Samos, it is perfectly possible to explain why this 
oligarchy had not yet carried into act its disposition to revolt from Athens. 
We see that none of the allies of Athens — not even Chios, the most power- 
ful of all — revolted without the extraneous pressure and encour^cment of 
a foreign fleet Alkibiad^s, after securing Chios, considered Miletus to l>e 
next in order of importance, and had moreover peculiar connexions with 
the leading men there (viii. 17) ; so that he went next to detach that place 
from Athens. Miletus, being on the continent, placed him in immediate 
communication with Tissaphernes, for which reason he might naturally 
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the purity of their own blood. What they had enacted as a 
privilege was now thrown back upon them as an insult. 

deem it of importance superior even to Samos in his plans. Moreover, not 
only no foreign fleet had yet reached Samos, but several Athenian ships had 
arrived there : for Strombichid^s, having come across the iEgean too late 
to save Chios, made Samos a sort of central station (viii. i6). These cir- 
cumstanccs, combined with the known reluctance of the Samian Demos or 
commonalty, are surely sufficient to explain why the Samian oligarchy had 
not yet consummated its designs to revolt. And hence the fact, that no 
revolt had yet taken place, cannot be held to warrant Dr. Thirlwall’s 
inference, that the government was not oligarchical. 

We have no information how or when the oligarchical government at 
Samos got up. That the Samian refugees at Ansea, so actively hostile to 
Samos and Athens during the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, were 
oligarchical exiles acting against a democratical government at Samos (iv. 
75), is not in itself improbable ; yet it is not positively stated. The govern- 
ment of Samos might have been, even at that time, oligarchical ; yet, if it 
acted in the Athenian interest, there would doubtless be a body of exiles 
watching for opportunities of injuring it, by aid of the enemies of Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to me, that if we read and put together the passages 
of Thucydides, viii. 21, 63, 73, it is impossible without the greatest violence 
to put any other sense upon them, except as meaning that the government 
of Samos was now in the hands of the oligarchy or Gedmori, and that the 
Demos rose in insurrection against them, with ultimate triumph. The 
natural sense of the words iwayd(rra 4 ri 5 , ^iravlcra^iaiy is that of insurrection 
against an established government : it does not mean ‘‘a violent attack by 
one party upon another ’’—still less does it mean, “an attack made by * 
party in [)ossossion of the government ; ” which nevertheless it ought to 
mean, if Dr. Thirlwall be correct in supposing that the Samian government 
was now democratical. I'hus we have, in the description of the Samian 
revolt from Athens— Thucyd. i. 1 15 (after Thucydides has stated that the 
Athenians established a democratical government, he next says that the 
Samian exiles presently came over with a mercenary force ) — nal wpcoroy 

4 -rav teal ^Kpdrrjiray rwy Tr\fl<TTa>y, &c. Again, v. 

23 — about the aj)prehended insurrection of the Helots against the Spartans 
— V vbovKfla 4 irav lariirai: compare Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 19 ; Plato, 
Republ. iv. 18, p. 444 » Ilerodot. iii. 39-120. So also Swarol is among 
the words which Thucydides uses for an oligarchical party, either in govern- 
ment or in what may be called opposition (i. 24 ; v. 4). But it is not 
conceivable to me that Thucydides would have employed the words 4 
^rraydaraais vi^h rov ^fiov rois duyarots — if the Demos had at that time 
been actually in the government. 

Again, viii. 63, he says, that the Athenian oligarchical party under Pei- 
sander avreay rcoy ^afiieoy ‘rpourpir^ai^o rovs Svyarovs Sxrre n€ipda' 9 ai fitrk 
<r<pa>y iXiyapxridjjyai, Kalwtp ^vayaerdyras avrovs dXA^Aoij %va 
6 \iyapxi^yrai. Here the motive of the previous hrayd(rra<ris is clearly 
noted— it was in order that they might not be under an oligarchical govern- 
ment : for I agree with Kriiger (in opposition to Dr. Thirlwall), that this 
is the clear meaning of the words, and that the use of the present tense 
prevents our construing it, “in order that their democratical government 
might not be subverted, and an oligarchy put upon them -which ought to 
be the sense, if Dr. Thirlwall’s view were just. 

Lastly, viii, 73 i 've have ol ykp rdrt rdtv 2a/ui«r iwayaardrre 9 
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On the other hand, the Athenian blockading fleet was sur- 
prised and defeated, with the loss of four triremes, by the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet at Peiraeum, which was thus enabled to get to 
Kenchreae, and to refit in order that it might be sent to Ionia. 
The sixteen Peloponnesian ships which had fought at Syracuse 
had already come back to Lechceum, in spite of the obstruc- 
tions thrown in their way by the Athenian squadron under 
Hippokles at Naupaktus.^ The Lacedjemonian admiral Asty- 
ochus was sent to Kenchreae to take the command and proceed 
to Ionia as admiral in chief : but it was some time before lie 
could depart for Chios, whither he arrived with only four 
triremes, followed by six more afterwards.^ 

Before he reached that island, however, the Chians, zealous 
in the new part which they had taken up, and interested for 
their owm safety in multiplying defections from Athens, had 
themselves undertaken the prosecution of the jilans concerted 
by Agis and the I^cedaemonians at Corinth. They originated 

r 01 s ^ vy ar o7 s Ka \ 6vr§s ^0 fx9ra$a\\6fityot ntS t f — 4y4yoyr6 
Tf is rpiaKoalovs (vywfi6rm^ Kal Kfi€K\oy rois &K\ots ws 5^]^^ 6yTi iwtB-fjat- 
<r0ai. Surely these words — ol inaya(rrdvr€s roU ko.) — 

“ those who having risen in arms against the wealthy and powerful, were now a 
Demos or a democracy ” — must imply f/ia/ the persons ciji^ainst whotn a rising 
had taken place had been a gaz^ef ntnje^ oiij^archy. Surely aKo, the words 
/j,€ra$aXK6fifyoi alBis, can mean nothing else except to point out the strange 
antithesis between the conduct of these same men at tw'o different epochs 
not far distant from each other. On the first occasion, tliey rose up against 
an established oligarchical government, and constituted a (lrmr>cratical 
government. On the second occasion, they rose up in conspiracy against 
this very democratical government, in order to subvert it, and constitute 
themselves an oligarchy in its place. If we suppose that on the first occa- 
sion, the established government was already democratical, and that the 
persons here mentioned were not conspirators against an established oligar- 
chy, but merely persons making use of the powers of a demnr laiieal govern- 
ment to do violence to rich citizxns—all this antithesis completely vanishes. 

On the whole, I feel satisfied that the government of Samos, at the time 
when Chios revolted from Athens, was oligarchical like that of C hios itself. 
Nor do I see any difficulty in Vielieving this to he the fact, thr>ugh I cannot 
stale when and how the oligarchy became established there. So long as the 
island performed its duty as a subject-ally, Athens did not interfere with the 
form ol its government. And she was least of all likely to interfere, during 
the seven years of peace intervening between the years 421-414 B.c. There 
was nothing then to excite her apprehensions. The degree to which Athens 
intermeddled generally with the internal affairs of her subject-allies, seems 
to me to have been much exaggerated. 

The Samian oligarchy orGebmori, dispossessed of the government on this 
occasion, were restored by Lysander, after his victorious close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war— Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 6— where they are called ol 

ifo\iTai, 

» Thucyd. viii. 13. * Thucyd. viii. 20 23. 
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an expedition of their own, with thirteen triremes under a 
Lacedemonian Pericekus named Deiniadas, to procure the 
revolt of Lesbos ; with the view, if successful, of proceeding 
afterwards to do the same among the Hellespontine dependen- 
cies of Athens. A land-force under the Spartan Eualas, partly 
Peloponnesian, partly Asiatic, marched along the coast of the 
mainland northward towards Kyme, to co-operate in both these 
objects. Lesbos was at this time divided into at least five 
separate city-governments — Methymna at the north of the 
island, Mitylfinfi towards the south-east, Antissa, Eresus and 
Pyrrha on the west. Whether these governments were oligar- 
chical or democratical, we do not know ; but the Athenian 
kleruchs who had been sent to Mitylenfi after its revolt sixteen 
years before, must have long ago disappeared.^ The Chian 
fleet first went to Methymna and procured the revolt of that 
place, where four triremes were left in guard, while the remain- 
ing nine sailed forward to Mitylen^, and succeeded in obtaining 
that important town also.® 

Their proceedings however were not unwatched by the 
Athenian fleet at Samos. Unable to recover possession of 
Teos, Diomedon had been obliged to content himself with 
procuring neutrality from that town, and admission for the 
vessels of Athens as well as of her enemies : he had moreover 
failed in an attack upon Eras.® But he had since been 
strengthened partly by the democratical revolution at Samos, 
partly by the arrival of Leon with ten additional triremes from 
Athens : so that these two commanders were now enabled to 
sail, with twenty-five triremes, to the relief of Lesbos. Reach- 
ing Mitylene (the largest town in that island) very shortly after 
its revolt, they sailed straight into the harbour when no one 
expected them, seized the nine Chian ships with little resist- 
ance, and after a successful battle on shore, regained possession 
of the city. The I^cedaemonian admiral Astyochus — who had 
only been three days arrived at Chios from Kenchreae with his 
four triremes — saw the Athenian fleet pass through the channel 
between Chios and the mainland, on its way to Lesbos ; and 
immediately on the same evening followed it to that island, to 
lend what aid he could, with one Chian trireme added to his 
own four, and some hoplites on board. He sailed first to 
Pyrrha, and on the next day to Eresus, on the west side of the 
island, where he first learnt the recapture of Mitylfinfi by the 
Athenians. He was here also joined by three out of the four 

^ Sec vol. vi. of this History, ch. 1 . 

• Thucyd. viii. 22. • Thucyd. viii. 20. 
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Chian triremes which had been left to defend that place, and 
which had been driven away, with the loss of one of their num- 
ber, by a portion of the Athenian fleet pushing on thither from 
Mityldnfi. Astyochus prevailed on Eresus to revolt from Athens, 
and having armed the population, sent them by land together 
with his own hoplites under Eteonikus to Methymna, in hopes 
of preserving that place — whither he also proceeded with his 
fleet along the coast. But in spite of all his endeavours, 
Methymna as well as Eresus and all Lesbos was recovered by 
the Athenians, while he himself was obliged to return with his 
force to Chios. The land troops which had marched along the 
mainland, with a view to further operations at the Hellespont, 
were carried back to Chios and to their respective homes.* 

The recovery of I^sbos, which the Athenians now placed in 
a better posture of defence, was of great importance in itself, 
and arrested for the moment all operations against them at the 
Hellespont. Their fleet from Lesbos was first employed in 
the recovery of Klazomenne, which they again carried back to 
its original islet near the shore — the new town on the main- 
land, called Polichna, though in course of being built, being 
not yet sufficiently fortified to defend itself. The leading anti- 
Athenians in the town made their escape, and went farther up 
the country to Daphnfis. Animated by such additional suc- 
cess — as well as by a victory which the Athenians, who were 
blockading Miletus, gained over Chalkideus, wherein that 
officer was slain — I.«on and Diomedon thought themselves in 
a condition to begin aggressive measures against Chios, now 
their most active enemy in Ionia. Their fleet of twenty-five 
sail was well equipped with Epibat® ; who, though under ordi- 
nary circumstances they were Thetes armed at the public cost, 
yet in the present stress of affairs were impressed from the 
superior hoplites in the city muster-roll.* 'I'hey occupied the 
little islets called CEnussae, near Chios on the north-east — as 
well as the forts of Sidussa and Pteleus in the territory of 

* Thucyd. viii. 23. iw*KOfiliT0ri 81 ird\iy Karii W\«it »«) 6 r my 

ytmr fby 'EAA’^ciroyroy ifiiWriffty Uytu. 

Dr. Arnold and Goller suppose that these soldiers had been carried over 
to Lesbos to co-operate in detachinethe island from the Athenians. But 
this is not implied in the narrative, ^e land-force marched alonghy land 
towards Klasomenae and Kym$ (8 w*0>s ifta T\*Kawoyyiialmy rt rmy wapirrmr 
Kol rmr abri$*y ^vuftdxmy M KAa{ofitymy rt xml Ki/iiif). Thucy- 

dides does not say that they ever crossed to Lesbos : they remained near 
Kyme prepared to march forward, after that island should have been 
conquered, to the Hellespont. 

• Thucyd. viii. 24, with Dr. Arnold's note. 
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Erythr®; from which positions they began a series of harass- 
ing operations against Chios itself. Disembarking on the 
island at Kardamylfi and Bolissus, they not only ravaged the 
neighbourhood, but inflicted upon the Chian forces a bloody 
defeat. After two further defeats, at Phanae and at Leukonium, 
the Chians no longer dared to quit their fortifications ; so that 
the invaders were left to ravage at pleasure the whole territory, 
being at the same time masters of the sea around, and 
blocking up the port. 

The Athenians now retaliated upon Chios the hardships 
under which Attica itself was suffering j hardships the more 
painfully felt, inasmuch as this was the first time that an enemy 
had ever been seen in the island, since the repulse of Xerxes 
Irom Greece, and the organisation of the confederacy of Delos, 
more than sixty years before. The territory of Chios was 
highly cultivated,^ its commerce extensive, and its wealth 
among the greatest in all Greece. In fact, under the Athenian 
empire, its prosperity had been so marked and so uninterrupted, 
that Thucydides expresses his astonishment at the undeviating 
prudence and circumspection of the government, in spite of 
circumstances well calculated to tempt them into extravagance. 
“ Except Sparta (he s&ys),'^ Chios is the only state that I know, 
which maintained its sober judgement throughout a career 
of prosperity, and became even more watchful in regard to 
security, in proportion as it advanced in power.” He adds, 
that the step of revolting from Athens, though the Chian 
government now discovered it to have been an error, was at 
any rate a pardonable error ; for it was undertaken under the 
impression, universal throughout Greece and prevalent even in 
Athens herself after the disaster at Syracuse, that Athenian 
power, if not Athenian independence, was at an end — and 
undertaken in conjunction with allies seemingly more than 
sufficient to sustain it. This remarkable observation of Thucy- 
dides doubtless includes an indirect censure upon his own 
city, as .abusing her prosperity for purposes of unmeasured 
aggrandisement ; a censure not undeserved in reference to the 
enterprise against Sicily. But it counts at the same time as a 


* Aristotel. Politic, iv. 4, I ; Alhenaeus, vi. p. 265. 

* Thucyd. viii. 24. Kol fitrh rovro o! n'tv Xtoi <(877 oi/Kirt ot Si 

(’Ad 7 )i'a<oi) rj))' KaKiis Kar*<TKtua<T/ifvriy Kal oZcav itTth r&v 

MtiSikui' h^xP‘ 'r<iT«, Sttir6p0ri<ra». X7oi yip fidyot fxtri AantSaifiovlovs, S>y 
iyi) fliT$6firiv, tbSatnovhaavryi S/ui Kal t(ru<f>p6v7)aav, /cal 5<r<p iwtSlSov ri 
w6\it aitTois W t8 rSvtp Koi iKOVfioiyro &C. 

viii. 45. 01 X(o< . . . ir\ou(fianaroi 6 yr*i ruy &c. 
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valuable testimony to the condition of the allies of Athens 
under the Athenian empire, and goes far in reply to the charge 
of practical oppression against the imperial city. 

The operations now carrying on in Chios indicated such an 
unexpected renovation in Athenian affairs, that a party in the 
island began to declare in favour of reunion with Athens. 
The Chian government were forced to summon Astyochus, 
with his four Peloponnesian ships from Eiythrse, to strengthen 
their hands, and keep down opposition : by seizing hostages 
from the suspected parties, as well as by other precautions. 
While the Chians were thus endangered at home, the Athenian 
interest in Ionia was still further fortified by the arrival of a 
fresh armament from Athens at Samos. Phryiiichus, Ono- 
makles, and Skironid^s conducted a fleet of forty-eight tri- 
remes, some of them employed for the transportation of 
hoplites ; of which latter there were aboard looo Athenians, 
and 1500 Argeians. Five hundred of these Argeians, having 
come to Athens without arm.s, were clothed with Athenian 
panoplies for service. The newly-arrived armament imme- 
diately sailed from Samos to Miletus, where it effected a dis- 
embarkation, in conjunction with those Athenians who had 
been before watching the place from the island of I^de. The 
Milesians marched forth to give them battle ; mustering 800 
of their own hoplites, together with the Peloptmnesian seamen 
of the five triremes brought across by Chalkideus, and a Iwdy 
of troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few mercenary hoplites, 
under the satrap Tissapherncs. Alkibiades also was present 
and engaged. The Argeians were so full of contempt for the 
lonians of Miletus who stood opposite to them, that they 
rushed forward to the charge with great neglect of rank or 
order ; a presumption which they expiated by an entire defeat, 
with the loss of 300 men. But the Athenians on their wing 
SO completely victorious over the Peloponnesians and 
others opposed to them, that all the army of the latter, and 
even the Milesians themselves on returning from their pursuit 
of the Argeians, were forced to shelter themselves within the 
walls of the town. The issue of this combat excited much 
astonishment, inasmuch as on each side, Ionian hoplites were 
victorious over Dorian.' 

For a moment, the Athenian army, masters of the field under 
the walls of Mil6tus, indulged the hope of putting that city 
under blockade, by a wall across the isthmus which connected 
it with the continent. But these hopes soon vanished when 

^Thucyd. viii. 25, 26. 
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they were apprised, on the very evening of the battle, that the 
main Peloponnesian and Sicilian fleet, 55 triremes in number, 
was actually in sight. Of these 55> 2a were Sicilian (20 from 
Syracuse and two from Selinus) sent at the pressing instance 
of Hermokrat^s and under his command, for the purpose of 
striking the final blow at Athens — so at least it was anticipated, 
in the beginning of 412 b.c. The remaining 33 triremes being 
Peloponnesian, the whole fleet was placed under the temporary 
command of Theramenes until he could join the admiral 
Astyochus. Theramenes, halting first at the island of Lerus 
(off the coast towards the southward of Miletus), was there first 
informed of the recent victory of the Athenians, so that he 
thought it prudent to take station for the night in the neigh- 
bouring Gulf of lasus. Here he was found by Alkibiades, who 
came on horseback in all haste from Miletus, to the Milesian 
town of Teichiussa on that Gulf. Alkibiades strenuously urged 
him to lend immediate aid to the Milesians, so as to prevent 
the construction of the intended wall of blockade ; representing 
that if that city were captured, all the hopes of the Peloponne- 
sians in Ionia would be extinguished. Accordingly he prepared 
to sail thither the next morning ; but during the night, the 
Athenians thought it wise to abandon their position near 
Miletus and return to Samos with their wounded and their 
baggage. Having heard of the arrival of Theramenes with his 
fleet, they preferred leaving their victory unimproved, to the 
hazard of a general battle. Two out of the three commanders, 
indeed, were at first inclined to take the latter course, insisting 
that the maritime honour of Athens would be tarnished by 
retiring before the enemy. But the third, Phrynichus, opposed 
with so much emphasis the proposition of fighting, that he at 
length induced his colleagues to retire. The fleet (he said) had 
not come prepared for fighting a naval battle, but full of hop- 
lites for land-operations against Miletus : the numbers of the 
newly-arrived Peloponnesians were not accurately known ; and 
a defeat at sea, under existing circumstances, would be utter 
ruin to Athens. Thucydides bestows much praise on Phryni- 
chus for the wisdom of this advice, which was forthwith acted 
upon. The Athenian fleet sailed back to Samos ; from which 
place the Argeian hoplites, sulky with their recent defeat, 
demanded to be conveyed home.* 

On the ensuing morning, the Peloponnesian fleet sailed from 
the Gulf of lasus to Mil€tus, expecting to find and fight the 
Athenians, and leaving their masts, sails, and rigging (as was 
* Thucyd. viii. 26, 27. 
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usual when going into action) at Teichiussa. Finding Miletus 
already relieved of the enemy, they stayed there only one day 
in order to reinforce themselves with the 25 triremes which 
Chalkideus had originally brought thither, and which had 
been since blocked up by the Athenian fleet at I^dfi— and 
then sailed back to 1 eichiussa to pick up the tackle there 
deposited. Being now not far from lasus, the residence of 
Amorges, Tissaphernes persuaded them to attack it by sea, 
in cooperation with his forces by land. No one at lasus was 
aware of the arrival of the Peloponnesian fleet : the triremes 
approaching were supposed to be Athenians and friends, so 
that the place was entered and taken by surpri.se though 
strong in situation and fortifications, and defended by a power- 
ful band of Grecian mercenaries The capture of lasus, in 
which the Syracusans distinguished themselves, was of signal 
advantage from the abundant plunder which it distributed 
among the army ; the place being rich from ancient date, and 
probably containing the accumulations of the satrap Pissulhnfes, 
father of Amorges. It was handed over to I'issaphernes, along 
with all the prisoners, for each head of vrhom he paid down 
a Daric stater, or twenty Attic drachmie - and along with 
Amorges himself, who had been taken alive and whom the 
satrap was thus enabled to send up to Susa. I'he Grecian 
mercenaries captured in the place were enrolled in the service 
of the captors, and sent by land under Pedaritus to Erythraj, 
in order that they might cross over from thence to Chios.* 

The arrival of the recent reinforcements to both the oppos- 
ing fleets, and the capture of lasus, took place about the 
autumnal equinox or the end of September ; at which period, 
the Peloponnesian fleet being assembled at Milfitus, Tissa- 
phemfis paid to them the wages of the crews, at the rate of 
one Attic drachma per head per diem, as he had promised by 
his envoy at Sparta. But he at the same time gave notice for 
the future (partly at the instigation of Alkibiades, of which 
more hereafter) that he could not continue so high a rate of 

* Phrynichus the Athenian commander was afterwards displaced by the 
Athenians — by the recommendation of Peisander, at the time when this 
displacement suited the purpose of the oli^^archical conspirators — on the 
charge of having abandoned and betrayed Amorg^ on this occasion, and 
caus^ the capture of lasus (Thucyd. viii. 54). 

Phrynichus and his colleagues were certainly guilty of grave omission in 
not sending notice to Amorg^ of the sudden retirement of the Athenian 
fleet from Miletus ; the ignorance of which circumstance was one reason 
why Amor^^ mistook the Peloponnesian ships for Athenian. 

* Thucya. viii. 2S. 
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pay, unless he should receive express instructions from Susa ; 
and that until such instructions came, he should give only hall 
a drachma per day. Theramenes, being only commander for 
the interim, until the junction with Astyochus, was indifferent 
to the rate at which the men were paid (a miserable jealousy 
which marks the low character of many of these Spartan 
officers) : but the Syracusan Hermokrates remonstrated so 
loudly against the reduction, that he obtained from Tissa- 
phernes the promise of a slight increase above the half 
drachma, though he could not succeed in getting the entire 
drachma continued.^ For the present, however, the seamen 
were in good spirits ; not merely from having received the high 
rate of pay, but from the plentiful booty recently acquired at 
lasus ; ^ while Astyochus and the Chians were also greatly 
encouraged by the arrival of so large a fleet. Nevertheless 
the Athenians on their side were also reinforced by 35 fresh 
triremes, which reached Samos under Strombichides, Char- 
minus, and Euktemon. The Athenian fleet from Chios was 
now recalled to Samos, where the commanders mustered their 
whole naval force, with a view of redividing it for ulterior 
operations. 

Considering that in the autumn of the preceding year, 
immediately after the Syiacusan disaster, the navy of Athens 
had been no less scanty in number of ships than defective in 
equipment — we read with amazement, that she had now at 
Samos no less than 104 triremes in full condition and dispos- 
able for service, besides some others specially destined for the 
transport of troops. Indeed the total number which she had 
sent out, putting together the separate squadrons, had been 
128.® So energetic an effort, and so unexpected a renovation 
of affairs from the hopeless prostration of last year, was such 
as no Grecian state except Athens could have accomplished ; 
nor even Athens herself, had she not been aided by that 
reserve fund, consecrated twenty years before through the 
long-sighted calculation of Perikles. 

^ Thucyd. viii. 29. What this new rate of pay was, or by what exact 
fraction it exceeded the half drachma, is a matter which the words of 
Thucydides do not enable us to make out. None of the commentators can 
explain the text without admitting some alteration or omission of words : 
nor do any of the explanations given appear to me convincing. On the 
whole, I incline to consider the conjecture and explanation given by 
Paulinier and Uobree as more plausible than that of Dr. Arnold and Goller, 
or of Poppo and Hermann. 

• Thucyd. viii. 36. 

• Thucyd. viii. 30 ; compare Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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The Athenians resolved to employ 30 triremes in making a 
landing, and establishing a fortified post, in Chios ; and lots 
being drawn among the generals, Strombichidds with two 
others were assigned to the command. The other 74 triremes, 
remaining masters of the sea, made descents near Milftus, 
trying in vain to provoke the Peloponnesian fleet out of that 
harbour, ft was some time before Astyochus actually went 
thither to assume his new command — being engaged in opera- 
tions near to Chios, which island had been left comparatively 
free by the recall of the Athenian fleet to the general muster 
at Samos. Going forth with twenty triremes -ten Pelopon- 
nesian and ten Chian — he made a fru tless attack uix)n Ptcleus, 
the Athenian fortified post in the Erytlirnean territory ; after 
which he sailed to Klazomena?, recently re-transferred from 
the continent to the neighbouring islet. He htTC (in conjunc- 
tion with Tam6s, the Persian general of the district) enjoined 
the Klazomenians again to break with Athens, to leave their 
islet, and to take up their residence inland at Daphnfts, where 
the philo-Peloponnesian party among them still remained 
established since the former revolt. 'Phis demand being 
rejected, he attacked Klazomennc, but was repulsed, although 
the town was unfortified ; and was pre’^ently driven olT by a 
severe storm, from which he found sh(‘lier at Kym<? and 
Phokaea. Some of his ships sheltered themselves during 
the same storm on certain islets near to and belonging to 
Klazomenac ; on which they remained eight days, destroying 
and plundering the property of the inhal)itants, and then 
rejoined Astyochus. That admiral was now anxious to make 
an attempt on I^sbos, from which he received envoys promis- 
ing revolt from Athens. Rut the Corinthians and others in 
his fleet were so averse to the enterprise, that he was forced to 
relinquish it and sail back to Chios ; his fleet, before it arrived 
there, being again dispersed by the storms, freejuent in the 
month of November.' 

Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatched by land from Miletus (at 
the head of the mercenary force made prisoners at lasus, as 
well as of 500 of the Peloponnesian seamen who had originally 
crossed the sea with Chalkideus and since served as hoplites), 
had reached Erythrae, and from thence crossed the channel to 
Chios. To him and to the Chians, Astyochus now proposed 
to undertake the expedition to Lesbos : but he experienced 
from them the same reluctance as from the Corinthians —a 
strong proof that the tone of feeling in Lesbos had been 
^ Thucyd. viii. 31, 32. 
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found to be decidedly philo-Athenian on the former expe- 
dition. Pedaritus even peremptorily refused to let him have 
the Chian triremes for any such purpose — an act of direct 
insubordination in a Lacedasmonian officer towards the 
admiral-in-chief, which Astyochus resented so strongly, that 
he immediately left Chios for Miletus, carrying away with him 
all the Peloponnesian triremes, and telling the Chians, in terms 
of strong displeasure, that they might look in vain to him for 
aid, if they should come to need it. He halted with his fleet 
for the night under the headland of Korykus (in the Erythraean 
territory), on the north side ; but while there, he received an 
intimation of a supposed plot to betray Erythrae by means of 
prisoners sent back from the Athenian station at Samos. 
Instead of pursuing his voyage to Miletus, he therefore re- 
turned on the next day to Erythrae to investigate this plot, 
which turned out to be a stratagem of the prisoners themselves 
in order to obtain their liberation.* 

The fact of his thus going back to Erythrae, instead of 
pursuing his voyage, proved, by accident, the salvation of his 
fleet. For it so happened that on that same night the Athenian 
fleet under Strombichides — 30 triremes accompanied by some 
triremes carrying hoplites — had its station on the southern side 
of the same headland. Neither knew of the position of the 
other, and Astyochus, had he gone forward the next day 
towards Miletus, would have fallen in with the superior 
numbers of his enemy. He further escaped a terrible storm, 
which the Athenians encountered when they doubled the 
headland going northward. Descrying three Chian triremes, 
they gave chase, but the storm became so violent that even 
these Chians had great difficulty in making their own harbour, 
while the three foremost Athenian ships were wrecked on the 
neighbouring shore, all the crews either perishing or becoming 
prisoners.^ The rest of the Athenian fleet found shelter in 
the harbour of Phoenikus on the opposite mainland — under 
the lofty mountain called Mimas, north of Erythrae. 

As soon as weather permitted, they pursued their voyage to 
Lesbos, from which island they commenced their operations 
of invading Chios and establishing in it a permanent fortified 
post. Having transported their land-force across from Lesbos, 
they occupied a strong maritime site called Delphinium, seem- 
ingly a projecting cape having a sheltered harbour on each side, 
not far from the city of Chios.® They bestowed great labour 

’ Thucyd. viii. 32, 33. » Thucyd. viii. 33, 34. 

* Thucyd. viii. 34-38. . . . . Ai/irfi-oi txov, &c. 
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and time in fortifying this post, both on the land and the sea 
side, during which process they were scarcely interrupted at all 
either by the Chians, or by Pedaritus and his garrison ; whose 
inaction arose not merely from the discouragement of the 
previous defeats, but from the political dissension which now 
reigned in the city. A strong philo-Athenian party had pro- 
nounced itself; and though Tydeus its leader was seized by 
Pedaritus and put to death, still his remaining partisans were 
so numerous, that the government was brought to an oligarchy 
narrower than ever — and to the extreme of jealous preaiution, 
not knowing whom to trust. In spile of numerous messages 
sent to Miletus, entreating succour and representing the urgent 
peril to which this greatest among all the Ionian allies of Sjxirta 
was exposed — Astyochus adhered to his parting menaces, and 
refused compliance. The indignant Pedaritus sent to prefer 
complaint against him at Sparta as a traitor. Meanwhile the 
fortress at Delphinium advanced so near towards completion, 
that Chios began to suffer from it as much as Athens suffered 
from Dekeleia, with the further misfortune of being blocked 
up by sea. The slaves in this wealthy island— -chiefly foreigners 
acquired by [)urchase, but more numerous than in any other 
Grecian state except I^conia — were emboldened by the mani- 
fest superiority and assured position of the invaders to de.sert 
in crowds ; and the loss arising, not merely from their flight, 
but from the valuable information and aid which they gave to 
the enemy, was immense.* The distress of the island increased 
every day, and could only be relieved by succour from without, 
which Asityochus still withheld. 

That officer, on reaching Miletus, found the Peloponnesian 
force on the Asiatic side of the /Egean just reinforced by a 
squadron of twelve triremes under Dorieus ; chiefly from 
Thurii, which had undergone a political revolution since the 

That the Athenians should select Lesbos on this occasion as the base of 
their operations, and as the immediate scene of last preparations, against 
Chios — was only repeating what they had once done before (c. 24), and 
what they again did afterwards (c. 100). I do not feel the difficulty which 
strikes Dobrec and Dr. Thirlwall. Doubtless Delphinium was to the 
north of the city of Chios. 

• Thucyd. riii. 38-40. About the slaves in Chios, see the extracts from 
Theopompus and Nymphoddrus in Athen*us, vi. p. 265. 

That from Nymphoddrus appears to be nothing but a romantic local 
legend, connected with the Chapel of the KiruiJuarttd Hero ('Hp«o» 

tvfiwws) at Chios. • , . 

Even in antiquity, though the institution of slavery was universal and 
noway disapproved, yet the slave-trade, or the buying and selling of slaves, 
was accounted more or less odious. 
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Athenian disaster at Syracuse, and was now decidedly in the 
hands of the active philo- Laconian party ; the chief persons 
friendly to Athens having been exiled.^ Dorieus and his 
squadron, crossing the ^^gean in its southern latitude, had 
arrived safely at Knidus, which had already been conquered 
by 'rissaphernes from Athens, and had received a Persian 
garrison.^ Orders were sent from Miletus that half of this 
newly-arrived squadron should remain on guard at Knidus, 
while the other half should cruise near the Triopian Cape to 
intercept the trading-vessels from Egypt. But the Athenians, 
who had also learned the ai rival of Dorieus, sent a powerful 
s(]uadron from Samos, which captured all these six triremes 
off Cape Triopium, though the crews escaped ashore. They 
further made an attempt to recover Knidus, which was very 
nearly successful, as the town was unfortified on the sea side. 
On the morrow the attack was renewed ; hut additional 
defences had been provided during the night, while the crews 
of the ships captured near Triopium had come in to help ; so 
that the Athenians were forced to return to Samos without any 
further advantage than that of ravaging the Knidian territory. 
Astyochus took no step to intercept them, nor did he think 
himself strong enough to keep the sea against the 74 Athenian 
triremes at Samos, though his fleet at Miletus was at this 
moment in high condition. The rich booty acquired at lasus 
was unconsumed; the Milesians were zealous in the confeder- 
ate cause ; while the pay from rissaphernes continued to be 
supplied with tolerable regularity, yet at the reduced rate 
mentioned a little above.® 

1 hough the Peloponnesians had hitherto no ground of 
complaint (such as they soon came to have) against the satrap 
for irregularity of payment, still the powerful fleet now at 
Miletus inspired the commanders with a new tone of con- 
fidence, so that they became ashamed of the stipulations of 
that treaty to which Chalkideus and Alkibiades, when first 
landing at Miletus with their scanty armament, had submitted. 
Kccotdin^iy Mbjoebus, sboiliy a^ter bis arrivai at Miletus, and 
even before the departure of Theramenes (whose functions 
had expired when he had handed over the fleet), insisted on 
a fresh treaty with Tissaphernes, which was agreed on, to the 
following effect : — 

* See the Life of Lysias the Rhetor, in Dionysius of Halikarnassus, c. i. 
p. 45j; Keisk, and in Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 835. 

“ Thucyd. viii. 35-109. 

• Thucyd. viii. 35, 36. koI ykp fiKrShs mdoro itpKo^ KTOiy, &C. 
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“Convention and alliance is concluded, on the following 
conditions, between the Lacedaemonians with their allies — and 
King Darius, his sons, and Tissaphernes. The Lacediemonians 
and their allies shall not attack or injure any territory or any 
city which belongs to Darius or has belonged to his lather or 
ancestors; nor shall they raise any tribute from any of the 
said cities. Neither Darius nor any of his subiecls shall 
attack or injure the Lacedaemonians or their allies. Should 
the Lacediemonians or their allies have any occasion lor 
the king — or should the king have any occasion for the 
l^acediemonians or their allies — let each meet as much as 
may be the wishes expressed by the other. Both will lairy 
on jointly the war against Athens and h< r allies : neither parly 
shall bring the war to a close, without nnuiial con^ent. d'he 
king shall pay and keep any army which he may have sc lU for 
and which may be employed in his te rritory. If any of ihit 
cities parties to this convention shall attack the king’s terrilorv, 
the rest engage to hinder them, and to defend the king with 
their best power. And if any one within the king’s lerriloiy, 
or within the territory subject to him,^ shall attack the 
lacediemonians or their allies, the king shall hinder them 
and lend his best defensive aid.” 

Looked at with the eyes of Pan-Hellenic patriotism, this 
second treaty ot Astyochus and I heramenes wais less disgrac.eful 
than the first treaty of Chalkideus. It did not formally pro- 
claim that all those Orccian cities which had ever belonged to 
the king or to his ancestors, should still be considered as his 
subjects ; nor did it pledge the I./acedrem()nians to aid the king 
in hindering any of them from achieving their liberty. It still 
admitted, however, by im])lication, undiminished extent of the 
king’s dominion, the same as at the maximum und(‘r his pre- 
decessors — the like undefined rights of the king to meddle with 
Grecian affairs —the like unqualified abandonment of all the 
Greeks on the continent of Asia. The conclusion of this 
treaty was the last act performed by Theramenes, who was lost 

^ Thucyd. viii. 37. Ka\ Ijv ns rwv iv tt? ^a(Ti\€a>s ^ 

Ba(rt\€vs Apx** AaKf^aifxoPioov fj? ^ rwy ^ao’iAfi/s 

KwXvfTw Kal Kara rh bvyar 6 y. 

The distinction here drawn ])Ct\\ccn /he kinffs territory, and the territory 
(Tver which the kini: holds deserves notice. By the fr>rmer phrase 

is understood (I presume) the continent of Asia, which the cenut of 
looked upon, together with all its inhabitants, as a freeh»>ld cxceedinj;ly 
sacred and peculiar (Herodot. i. 4): by the latter, as much as the satrap 
should find it convenient to lav hands upon, of that which had once tielonged 
to Darius son of Hystaspes ot to Xerxes, in the plenitude of then power. 
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at sea shortly afterwards, on his voyage home, in a small boat — 
no one knew how.^ 

Astyochus, now alone in command, was still importuned by 
the urgent solicitations of the distressed Chians for relief, and 
in spite of his reluctance, was compelled by the murmurs of his 
own army to lend an ear to them — when a new incident 
happened which gave him at least a good pretext for directing 
his attention southward. A Peloponnesian squadron of 27 
triremes under the command of Antisthenfes, having started 
from Cape Malea about the winter tropic or close of 412 b.c., 
had first crossed the sea to Melos, where it dispersed ten 
Athenian triremes and captured three of them — then after- 
wards, from apprehension that these fugitive Athenians would 
make known its approach at Samos, had made a long circuit 
round by Krete, and thus ultimately reached Kaunus at the 
south-eastern extremity of Asia Minor. This was the squadron 
which Kalligeitus and Timagoras had caused to be equipped, 
having come over for that purpose a year before as envoys from 
the satrap Pharnabazus. Antisthenes was instructed first to 
get to Miletus and put himself in concert with the main I.ace-. 
dsemonian fleet ; next, to forward these triremes, or another 
squadron of equal force, under Klearchus, to the Hellespont, 
for the pur|)ose of co-operating with Pharnabazus against the 
Athenian dependencies in that region. Eleven Spartans, the 
chief of whom was Lichas, accompanied Antisthenfis, to be 
attached to Astyochus as advisers, according to a practice not 
unusual with the Lacedtemonians. These men were not only 
directed to review the state of affairs at Miletus, and exercise 
control co-ordinate with Astyochus — but even empowered, if 
they saw reason, to dismiss that admiral himself, upon whom 
the complaints of Pedaritus from Chios had cast suspicion ; and 
to appoint Antisthenes in his place.* 

No sooner had Astyochus learnt at Miletus the arrival of 
Antisthenes at Kaunus, than he postponed all idea of lending 
aid to Chios, and sailed immediately to secure his junction 
with the 27 new triremes as well as with the new Spartan coun- 
sellors. In his voyage southward he captured the city of Kos, 
unfortified and half ruined by a recent earthquake, and then 
passed on to Knidus ; where the inhabitants strenuously urged 
him to go forward at once, even without disembarking his men, 
in order that he might surprise an Athenian squadron of 20 

’ Thucyd. viii. 38. iv iupayi^trat. 

* Thucyd. viii. 39. Kal timro abroit, is MlAirrar i^tKOftiyous rmy r« 
^uy*wtinK»i<r 9 »i, f /liWti ipurra &c. 
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triremes under Charminus ; which had been despatched from 
Samos, after the news received from Melos, in order to attack 
and repel the squadron under Antisthenfis. Charminus, having 
his station at Symd, was cruising near Rhodes and the Lykian 
coast, to watch, though he had not been able to keep back, the 
Peloponnesian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. In this position 
he was found by the far more numerous fleet of Astyochus, the 
approach of which he did not at all expect. But the rainy and 
hazy weather had so dispersed it, that Charminus, seeing at first 
only a few ships apart from the rest, mistook them for the 
smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking the triremes thus 
seen, he at first gained considerable advantage — disabling three 
and damaging several others. But presently the dis{x.*rsed 
vessels of the main fleet aime in sight and closed round him, 
so that he was forced to make the best speed in escaping, first 
to the island called Teutlussa, next to Halikarnassus. He did 
not effect his escape without the loss of six ships ; while the 
victorious Peloponnesians, after erecting their trophy on the 
island of Syme, returned to Knidus, where the entire fleet, 
including the 27 triremes newly arrived, was now united.* 'I’he 
Athenians in Samos (whose affairs were now in confusion, from 
causes which will be explained in the ensuing chapter) had 
kept no watch on the movements of the main Peloponnesian 
fleet at Miletus, and seem to have been ignorantof its departure 
until they were apprised of the defeat of Charminus. 1 hey then 
sailed down to Syme, took up the sails and rigging belonging 
to that squadron, which had been there deposited, and then, 
after an attack upon Loryma, carried back their whole fleet 
(probably including the remnant of the scjuadron of Charminus) 

to Samos.2 , ir j 

t hough the Peloponncsicin fleet now assembled at Ivnidiis 
consisted of 94 triremes, much superior in number to ^ the 
Athenian, it did not try to provoke any general action. The 
time of Lichas and his brother commissioners was at first spent 
in negotiations with Tissaphernes, who had joined them at 
Knidus, and against whom they found a strong feeling of dis- 
content prevalent in the fleet. ’I hat satrap (now acting greatly 
under the advice of Alkibiades, of which also more in the 
coming chapter) had of late become slack in the Pelo|K)nnesian 
cause, and irregular in furnishing pay to their seamen, during 
the last weeks of their stay at Miletus. He was at the same 

* Thucyd. viii. 42. . • . / 

* Thucyd. viii. 43. This defeat of Charmtnus is made the subject of a 
jest by Aristophanes— Thesmophor. 810, with the note of Paulmier. 
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time full of promises, paralysing all their operations by assur- 
ances that he was bringing up the vast fleet of Phenicia to their 
aid : but in reality his object was, under fair appearances, 
merely to prolong the contest and waste the strength of both 
parties. Arriving in the midst of this state of feeling, and dis- 
cussing with Tissaphernes the future conduct of the war, Lichas 
not only expressed displeasure at his past conduct, but even 
protested against the two conventions concluded by Chalkideus 
and by Theramenes, as being, both the one and the other, a 
disgrace to the Hellenic name. By the express terms of the 
former, and by the implications of the latter, not merely all tlxe 
islands of the yligean, but even Thessaly and Boeotia, were 
acknowledged as subject to Persia; so that Sparta, if she 
sanctioned such conditions, would be merely imposing upon 
the Greeks a Persian sceptre, instead of general freedom, for 
which she professed to be struggling. Lichas, declaring that 
he would rather renounce all prospect of Persian pay, than 
submit to such conditions, proposed to negotiate for a fresh 
treaty upon other and better terms — a proposition, which 
Tissaphernes rejected with so much indignation, as to depart 
without settling anything.^ 

His desertion did not discourage the Peloponnesian coun- 
sellors. Possessing a fleet larger than they had ever before 
had united in Asia, together with a numerous body of allies, 
they calculated on being able to get money to pay their men 
without Persian aid ; and an invitation, which they just now 
received from various powerful men at Rhodes, tended to 
strengthen such confidence. The island of Rhodes, inhabited 
by a Dorian population considerable in number as well as 
distinguished tor nautical skill, was at this time divided between 
three separate city-governments, as it had been at the epoch of 
the Homeric Catalogue — Lindus, lalysus, and Kameirus ; for 
the city called Rhodes, formed by a coalescence of all these 
three, dates only from two or three years after the period which 
we have now reached. Invited by several of the wealthy men 
of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet first attacked Kameirus, 
the population of which, intimidated by a force of 94 triremes, 
and altogether uninformed of their approach, abandoned their 
city, which had no defences, and fled to the mountains.^ All 

^ Thucyd. viii. 43. 

* Thucyd. viii. 44. Ol 5’ r^v i'triKTjpvKfvojji^vtifV rwy Svya- 

rtyrdrwy avSpwv, r^y yywfAJfv •lx®*' irAfri', &c. 

. . . Kal irpo<r0eL\6yT(5 Ka/jLflptp ttjs ’PoSias wpanjfy yauel ri<T<Tap<n Kal 
^KCK^icovra, firicay n^y rovs iroXXovs, o{fK flSorai rd- 

•wpaardfjL^ya^ ical 4<pvyoy, dWuts rt ical dTtixl^rrov o(i<rris rijf &c. 
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the three Rhodian towns, destitute of fortifications, were partly 
persuaded, partly frightened, into the step of revolting from 
Athens and allying themselves with the Peloponnesians, 'fhe 
Athenian fleet, whose commanders were just now too busy with 
political intrigue to keep due military watch, arrived from 
Samos too late to save Rhodes, and presently returned to the 
former island, leaving detachments at Chalke and K6« to 
harass the Peloponnesians with desultory attacks. 

The Peloponnesians now levied from the Rhodians a con- 
tribution of 32 talents, and adopted the island as the main 
station for their fleet, instead of Miletus. We can explain this 
change of place by their recent unfriendly discussion with 
Tissaphern^s, and their desire to be more out of his reach. ^ 
But what we cannot so easily explain, is — that they remained 
on the island without any movement or military action, and 
actually hauled their triremes ashore, for the space of no less 
than eighty days ; that is, from about the middle of January to 
the end of March 41 1 h.c. While their powerful fleet of 94 
triremes, superior to that of Athens at Samos, was thus lying 
idle — their allies in Chios were known to be sufTering severe 
and increasing distress, and repeatedly pressing for aid:^ 
moreover the promise of sending toco operate with Pharnaba/ais 
against the Athenian dependencies on the Hellesi)ont, remained 
unperformed.^ We may impute such extreme military slackness 
mainly to the insidious policy of Tissaphernfis, now playing a 
double game between Sparta and Athens. He still kept up 
intelligence with the Peloponnesians at Rhodes ~~ paraly.sed 
their energies by assurances that the Phenician fleet was actually 
on its way to aid them — and ensured the success of these 
intrigues by bribes distributed personally among the generals 
and the trierarchs. Even Astyochus the general-in chief took 
his share in this corrupt bargain, against which not one stood 
out except the Syracusan Hermokrat^s.** Such prolonged 

We have to remark here, as on former occasions of revolts among the 
defxrnclcnt allies of Athens — that the general population of the allied city 
manifests no previous discontent, nor any spontaneous disjwsition to revolt. 
The jxjwerful men of the island (those who, if the government was derno- 
cralical, formed the oligarchical minority, hut who former! the government 
itself, if oligarchical) conspire and bring in the Peloponnesian force, un- 
known to the body of the citizens, anrl thus leave to the latter no free 
choice. The real feeling towards Athens on the part of the Ixxiy of the 
citizens is one of simple acquiescence, with little attachment on the one 
hand — yet no hatred, or sense of practical suffering, on the other. 

' Thucyd. viii. 44 ; compare c. 57. * Thucyd. viii. 40'55. 

• Thucyd. viii. 39. 

* Thucyd. viii, 45. Suggestions of Alkibiades to Tissaphern^s — Kal rots 
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inaction of the armament, at the moment of its greatest force, 
was thus not simply the fruit of honest mistake, like the tardi- 
ness of Nikias in Sicily — ^but proceeded from the dishonesty 
and personal avidity of the Peloponnesian officers. 

I have noticed, on more than one previous occasion, the 
many evidences which exist of the prevalence of personal 
corruption — even in its coarsest form, that of direct bribery — 
among the leading Greeks of all the cities, when acting indi- 
vidually. Of such evidences the incident here recorded is not 
the least remarkable. Nor ought this general fact ever to be 
forgotten by those who discuss the question between oligarchy 
and democracy, as it stood in the Grecian world. The confident 
pretensions put forth by the wealthy and oligarchical Greeks 
to superior virtue, public as well as private — and the quiet 
repetition, by various writers modern and ancient, of the 
laudatory epithets implying such assumed virtue— are so far 
from being borne out by history, that these individuals were 
perpetually ready as statesmen to betray their countrymen, or 
as generals even to betray the interests of their soldiers, for the 
purpose of acquiring money themselves. Of course it is not 
meant that this was true of all of them ; but it was true 
sufficiently often, to be reckoned upon as a contingency more 
than probable. If, speaking on the average, the leading men 
of a Grecian community were not above the commission of 
political misdeeds thus palpable, and of a nature not to be 
disguised even from themselves — far less would they be above 
the vices, always more or less mingled with self-delusion, of 
pride, power-seeking, party-antipathy or sympathy, love of ease, 
&c. And if the community were to have any chance of 
guarantee against such abuses, it could only be by full licence 
of accusation against delinquents, and certainty of trial before 
judges identified in interest with the people themselves. Such 
were the securities which the Grecian democracies, especially 
that of Athens, tried to provide ; in a manner not always wise, 
still less always effectual — but assuredly justified, in the amplest 
manner, by the urgency and prevalence of the evil. Yet in the 
common representations given of Athenian affairs, this evil is 
overlooked or evaded; the precautions taken against it are 
denounced as so many evidences of democratical ill-temper and 

rpiripipXout icai irrpaTtfyotis riy w6Ktuy iHSaVKty ivrt S^vra xp4' 
fiara airhy irtiirat, &art f ■ro* raSra iavr^i, irXV t**' 
2vpaiio<r[vy ro^rcty Si 'EpftOKpdrvt 1)yayr tovro fiSyot iirip rod ^inwayrot 
^viJ.fxaxtKov, 

About the bribes to Astyochus himself^ see also c. 50. 
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injustice ; and the class of men, through whose initiatory action 
alone such precautions were enforc^, are held up to scorn 
as demagogues and sycophants. Had these Peloponnesian 
generals and trierarchs, who under the influence of bribes 
wasted two important months in inaction, been Athenians, 
there might have been some chance of their bein^ tried and 
punished ; though even at Athens the chance of impunity to 
offenders, through powerful political clubs and other sinister 
artifices, was much greater than it ought to have been. So 
little is it consistent with the truth, however often affirmed, 
that judicial accusation was too easy, and judicial condemnation 
too frequent. When the judicial precautions provided at 
Athens are looked at, as they ought to be, side by side with 
the evil — they will be found imperfect indeed both in the 
scheme and in the working, but certainly neither uncalled-for 
nor over-severe. 


APPENDIX 

IN EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN OF SVRACUSE, AND THE 
OPERATIONS DURING THE ATHENIAN SIEGE 

In the description given of this memorable event by Thucydidds, 
there is a good deal which is only briefly and imperfectly explained. 
He certainly has left us various difficulties, in the solution of which 
we cannot advance beyond conjecture more or less plausible ; but 
there are some which appear to me to admit of a more .satisfactory 
solution than has yet been offered. 

Dr. Arnold, in an Appendix annexed to the third volume of his 
Thucydides (p. 265 seq\ together with two Plans, has bestowed 
much pains on the elucidation of these difficulties ; also Colonel 
Leake, in his valuable remarks on the Topography of Syracuse (the 
perusal of which, prior to their appearance in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, I owe to his politeness) ; Serra di 
Falco, in the fourth volume of his Antichitk di Sicilia ; and Saverio 
Cavallari (the architect employed in 1839, in the examination and 
excavation of the ground which furnished materials for the work of 
Serra di Falco) in a separate pamphlet— Zur Topographic von 
Syrakus — printed in the Gbttinger Studien for 1845, and afterwards 
reprinted at Gdttingen. With all the aid derived from these com- 
ments, 1 arrive at conclusions on some points different from all of 

VOL. vii. P 
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them, which I shall now proceed shortly to state — keeping closely 
and exclusively to Thucydides and the Athenian siege, and not 
professing to meddle with Syracuse as it stood afterwards. 

The excavations of M. Cavallari (in 1839) determined one point 
of some importance which was not before known ; the situation and 
direction of the western wall of the outer city or Achradina. This 
wall is not marked on the Plan of Dr. Arnold nor alluded to in his 
Remarks : but it appears in that of Colonel Leake and in Serra di 
Falco as well as in Cavallari ; and will be found noted in the Plan 
hereunto annexed. 

Respecting Achradina, Colonel Leake remarks (p. 7) — “ That it 
was distinctly divided by nature into an upper portion to the north- 
east, adjacent to the outer sea — and a lower in the opposite 
direction, adjacent to the two harbours of Syr.icused’ Now M, 
Cavallari, in his Dissertation (p. 15 se^.)y offers strong reason for 
believing that the wall Just indicated enclosed only the former of 
these two portions ; that it did not reach from the outer sea across 
to the Great Harbour, but turned eastward by the great stone- 
quarries of the Capucines and Novanteris, leaving the “lower 
portion adjacent to the two harbours,^* open and unf^L:>rtified. The 
inner and the outer city (Ortygia and Achradina) were thus at this 
time detached from each other, each having its own separate 
fortification, and not included within any common wall. They 
were separated from each other by this intermediate low ground, 
which is even now full of tombs, and exhibits an extensive Nekro- 
polis. We know that it was the habit, almost universal, among the 
(»reeks, to bury their dead close to the town, but without the walls : 
Colonel Leake’s remarks (p. 6) tend much to confirm the idea that 
the burial-place of the inner and outer city of Syracuse must 
originally have been without the walls of both ; though he seems 
not to have been acquainted with M. Cavallari’s Dissertation, and 
conceives the original western wall of Achradina as reaching across 
all the way to the Great Harbour. As far as we can trust the 
language of Diodorus, which is certainly loose, he describes the 
fortifications of Ortygia and Achradina as completely distinct, 
during the troubles consequent upon the expulsion of the Gclonian 
dynasty — tijs ir6\foos Kc,r^\a^ovro rvi^ t€ ’Axpa5fi/7]i' kuI t^v NtJctoV ajx- 
<poT^pu>v Tutv r6no)v rovra)y tStov Tfixos, KaXis Kar^crKfvaffpLtPOV 

(xi.73). Here Diodorus seems to conceive Achradina and Ortygia 
as constituting cm/y a part oti Syracuse ; which was certainly true 
from and after the time of the despot Dionysius, but was not true 
either at the time which immediately followed the Gelonian 
dynasty, or at the period of the Athenian siege. 

That Ortygia and Achradina must originally have joined, and 
must have been from the first included in one common fortification, 
has been assumed without any positive proof, because it seemed 
natural. But this presumption is outweighed by the fact that the 
ground between the two constitutes the Nekrv^ipolis, which thus 
raises a stronger counter-presumption that that ground could not 
originally have been included within the fortifications. 
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If the inner and the outer city were originally separate towns and 
separate fortifications^ did they ever become united, and at what 
time? In my fifth volume (ch. xliii. p. 310-329) I expressed 
myself inaccurately on this subject, being then inacquaintcd with 
the Remarks either of Colonel Leake or M. Cav lilari. 1 said that 
in the pacification which succeeded after the settlement of the 
troubles consequent on the expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty, “ we 
may assume as certain, that the separate fortifications of Ortvgia 
and Achradina were abolished, and that from henceforward iheie 
was only one fortified city, until the time of the despot Dionysius, 
more than fifty years afterwards.** 1 now believe that they re- 
mained separate at the time when Nikias first arrived in Sicily. 
Ikit I cannot go along with M. Cavallari in thinking that they con- 
tinued so permanently, even throughout and after the Athenian 
siege. It seems clear to me that during that siege, they must have 
been covered by a common fortification the new wall built by the 
Syracusans after the arrival of Nikias in Sicily. The feelings of the 
Greeks about the propriety of burial without the walls of the town, 
could not but give way to the necessity of protecting themselves 
against a besieging enemy ; and this neccs^ity was first picseuted 
to them by the prospect of a siege from Athens. Having once 
become familiar with the protection of one common wall, reaching 
from sea to haibour all across, and covering both inner and outer 
citv, they were not likely to forego it afterwards. 

We may thus lay it down that wlicn Nikias fir-^t tlircaiened 
Syracuse, and when the first battle was fought near the Olympieion 
(October 415 BX.),— the two towns of which Syracuse was com- 
posed were still distinct and separately fortified. Assuming Nikias 
to land in the Great Harbour, and to gain a victory rendering him 
master of the field, he would be able to occupy the open space be 
tween them, to cut them off from each other, and to blockade both 
with comparatively little trouble ; cither separately by distinct walls 
— or Jointly by one blockading w.ill running across from sea to sea 
westward of the wall of Achradina, but eastward of the Temcnites. 

As soon as Nikias returned to his winter quarters at Katana, the 
Syracus:ins busied themselves in guarding against this danger. 
“ They built during the winter an outer protecting wall along the 
wliole space fronting Epipolae, comprehending the Temcnites 
within it, in order that the enemy might be hindered from carrying 
their wall of circumvallation across any space smaller than that 
which was thus enclosed.’* *Et€1x<C<»' iv ry 

•Kp6s T€ rfi ir6K€i, rhv T€^f ylrrfy 4yrhs iroiT^crd^cvot, rtlxos nay rh npht 

*F,nino\^s dptHv, Znws 8** 4\(Lcr<rovos tOanortlx^f^'^oi itoriv (vi. 75)* 
appears to me that the wall thus described began probably at the 
innermost cleft of Santa Bonagia, was carried in a direction rather 
west of south, to the outside of Apollo Temcnites, and from thence 
down to the Great Harbour— so as to form an outer covering wall, 
and materially to increase the difficulties with which the besiegers 
would have to contend. I have marked on the annexed Plan what 
1 imagine to have been its direction by the letters G, H, I. The 
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commentators, in marking out where they supposed this new wall 
to have ranged, seem to me to attend only to a part of the sen- 
tence of Thucydidfis, and not to the whole : they conceive an out- 
lying wall carried out from the fortifications of the city just for the 
purpose of enclosing the Temenites— but they do not advert to the 
other words of the historian, that the new wall was “ carried along 
the entire frontage towards Epipolce^ for the special purpose of 
rendering an extended and difficult blockade indispensable to the 
besiegers.” The wall, as I have ventured to delineate it, does little 
more than render the full meaning of all these words taken together, 
in the way in which the Syracusan purpose could be most easily 
accomplished. The new wall, starting from the cleft of Santa 
Honagia, would not actually join the old wall, but it would neverthe- 
less serve as a new, advanced, and defensible protection to the city, 
securing both the inner city (Ortygia) and the outer city (Achra- 
dina) at once. At this time, probably, the Syracusans were more 
afraid of a second attack from the side of the Great Harbour, since 
this was the place where Nikias had made his recent disembarka- 
tion ; and the new wall now constructed was an important additional 
defence from that side. 

They next began to turn their attention to defence from the side 
of Epipolae. 

In this latter scheme, however, they were forestalled by the 
Athenians, who started from Katana without their knowledge, dis- 
embarked their troops near a place or spot called Leon, and 
hastened by a forced march up to the summit of Epipolae called 
Euryillus — which they approached from the plain of Thapsus, the 
side farthest removed from Syracuse. Colonel Leake, and Kiepert 
in his map, place Leon on the sea shore, south of the peninsula of 
Thapsus, and about half-way between that point and Achradina — 
immediately under the steep ascent direct from the sea to Euryalus : 
and Kiepert draws a line straight from Leon (so placed) to the 
Euryillus, as if he supposed that the Athenian army clambered 
straight up. Hut this is difficult to suppose : for Thucydides says 
that the Athenian army ran towards the Euryalus vi. 

97) : and it does not seem possible for hoplites to have straight 
up the side of the cliff as it stands marked on the map. I agree 
with Dr. Arnold (ad Thuc. vi. 97) that the words of Thucydides do 
not necessarily imply that the place called Leon was on the sea, 
nor intimate what distance it was from the sea. It seems more 
likely that Leon, as well as the landing-place of Nikias, was a place 
somewhere north of the peninsula of Thapsus, and that the Athe- 
nian troops, having come there on shipboard from Katana, were 
disembjirked before the fleet reached that peninsula. There pro- 
bably was a regular road or mountain-path, ascending from the 
plain of Thapsus and reaching Euryalus from the noi them side of 
Epipolae — a road good enough, in most parts, for the Athenians to 
pass over at a run. This ascent, as being the farthest removed 
from Syracuse, would be the most likely for them to be able to 
accomplish without the knowledge of the Syracusans. 
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The position of the fort of Labdaluni) built by Nikias, has been 
differently marked by different authors. Colonel Leake places it 
(Notes on Syracuse, p. 53) higher up than Mongibcllisi, between 
that point and Belvedere. 1 incline to think that this is higher 
than the reality. The words of Thucydides — (Upon rois 
KpTifjafOis 6 pwy vphs rh M^yapa — are translated by him 

“ on the highest rocks of Epipolae, looking towards Megara,*’ biu 
it appears to me that they rather mean— the extremity of the 
cliffs of Epipolae, looking towards Megara.” The position fixed on 
by Colonel Leake seems inconveniently distant from the main 
operations of Nikias lower down on Epipolae : moreover, if the fort 
of Labdalum had been there placed, it would have guarded the 
path from Belvedere down to Epipolae, and would have obstructed 
Gylippus in his march by that path into Syracuse — which we shall 
find hereafter that it did not. 1 think that the fort of Labdalum 
must have been on the edge of the cliff somewhat eastward o( 
Mongibellisi, and more to the westward than it stands in the Plan 
of (joller : see Gdller s note, ad vi. 97, and the Plan annexed to his 
Thucydides — and the remarks of Mr. Stanley and Dr. Arnold— in 
Arnold^s Thucydid. p. 267-269. 

Two other problems come next. 1. The site of Sykd. 2. What 
is the Athenian Circlet 

The Athenians, having finished and garrisoned Labdalum, 
“descended to Syke, sat down, and fortified the Circle with all 
speed.” Many writers consider Syke as a corruption or local 
pronunciation of Tychc, designating the hamlet or suburb joining 
Achradina at its north-western extremity, just at the lower extremity 
of the northern cliff of Epipohe. Colonel Leake and others place 
Syke on the opposite side of the slope of Epipolic, near upon the 
southern cliff. But the reason which he gives for placing Syke near 
the southern cliff*, is not adequate. He founds his opinion upon a 
construction of a passage of Thucydides (vi. 99), which appears to 
me less correct and convenient than that adopted by Dr. Arnold, 
with whose note on the passage I perfectly concur. 

I think there is no ground for identifying the place called Syki 
with the Syracusan suburb afterwards known as TychS^ from the 
Temple of Fortune : and I agree with Dr. Arnold (p. 270) in placing 
Sykfi “ on the middle of the slope of Epipolae, exactly to the south- 
ward of Targetta ” — or at least nearly southward of that point. So 
also M. Firmin Didot places it, in the Plan prefixed to the fourth 
volume of his French translation of Thucydides. 

I also perfectly agree with Dr. Arnold and M. Firmin Didot, in 
considering that the expression The Circle (6 $(vk\o$) means ( — not 
the entire wall of circumvallation projected by the Athenians, but) 
a separate walled enclosure, to serve as a central point from whence 
the wall was to be carried northward towards Trogilus, and south- 
ward — first to the southern cliff of Epipolse, afterwards to the Great 
Harbour. M. Didot defends this opinion in an elaborate note (ad 
Thucyd. vi. 98) : Dr. Arnold also gives some reasons which (in my 
judgement) are not so strong as they might have been made. He 
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considers one passage of Thucydides as making against him, 
which, properly construed, is in his favour ; and he therefore 
proposes a double sense for the word sometimes meaning 

^thc entire circumvallation”— sometimes “the central walled 
enclosure separately.” I think that 6 k6k\os always has the latter 
meaning, and that the double sense supposed by Dr. Arnold is not 
to be found in Thucydides. 

The next doubt is, about the first counter-wall constructed by the 
Syracusans to cut and obstruct the intended line of blockade. 
Goller, M. Didot, and Mr. Dunbar, suppose this counter-wall 
TCixos) to have been carried across Eplpolae, north of the 
Athenian Circle or kvkKos, On the other hand, Colonel Leake 
(p. 56), Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Thirlwall, suppose it to have been 
earned south of the Athenian Circle, but along the platform of 
Neapolis under Epipolae, and not at all on Epipolae itself. See 
Dr. Arnold^s remarks, pp. 270, 271 ; and the Plans of Goller, and 
M. Didot, and Colonel Leake. 

The first of these suppositions is wholly inadmissible. If it were 
adopted, the counter-wall would have been carried exactly across 
the spot where the Athenians were then actually working, and a 
battle mtist immediately have ensued, which was what the Syra- 
cusans did not desire. The great reason which seems to have 
induced Goller and others to adopt this supposition, is, a theory 
about the third or last counter-wall (lyKapatop ruxos) constructed by 
the Syracusans, and its supposed junction with the first. I shall 
hereafter show that this last-mentioned theory is erroneous, when I 
come to explain the third or last counter-wall. 

The second supposition, whereby this first counter-wall is 
represented to have been carried along the platform of Neapolis, 
has not the like force of positive argument against it. Yet it 
appears to me less probable than that which I have given in the 
text, and in which I describe this counter-wall as having stretched 
upward along the slope of Epipola^ south of the Athenian Circle ; 
from a point of the city-wall beneath, to the brink or crest of the 
southern cliflf above. 

Respecting the nature and purpose of a counter-wall built by 
besieged parties such as the Syracusans — there is one point which 
the expositors are apt to forget. To answer the purpose contem- 
plated by the besieged, such a counter-wall must not only traverse 
the enemy’s intended line of blockade, but it must have something 
for both its extremities to rest upon. Of course it starts from the 
city-wall, th^-* ^ 'f® of its extremities is perfectly well supported : 
but unless tV ^^ or farther extremity be supported also, the 
besiegers wilYl?>e able to turn it, and get behind it, without taking 
the trouble to attack it in front. The besiegers are naturally the 
strongest in the field — otherwise they would not be engaged in 
constructing a wall of circumvallation. What advantage would 
the besieged gain, therefore, by carrying out a counter-wall across 
the besieging line of blockade— if the farther extremity of their 
counter-wall rested upon mere open space, so that the besiegers 
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would have nothing to do but to march along its front, and get 
round behind it? 

That the counter- wall now built by the S vracusans was not to be 
thus turned, is sufficiently evident ; otherwise the Athenians would 
not have taken the risk and trouble of storming it in front. It 
must therefore have had something for its farther extremity to rest 
upon. Now in the course which 1 suppose it to have taken, this is 
provided for. The precipitous southern cliff formed its farther 
extremity, and prev^ented the Athenians from turning it, so liiat 
th^ were compelled to attack 11 in front, wherein they were able 
and fortunate enough to succeed. What still further confirms my 
view, that the steep southern cliff formed the flank support of this 
tirst counter-wall, is— that the Athenians, immediately after their 
victory, take possession of the southern cliff and fortify it, so as to 
prevent it from ever again serving the Syracusans for the like 
purpose : vi. lOI, I, Tp v<rTtpal^ iiwh rov kvkKov irtixiiov 
rhv virtp tov €\oi/s, &c. 

Now if we adopt the supposition of Dr. Arnold and others, that 
this counter- w^all ran along the platform of Neapolis, upon what 
are we to suppose that its farther extremity rested, or what was 
there to prevent the Athenians from turning it, and getting behind 
it? If it had been possible for them to turn it, they would not 
have attacked it in front. Upon the supposition which I am now 
considering, no satisfactory Jinswcr can be given to this cpicslion. 

Colonel Leake and Dr. Arnold suppose that the Athenians got 
down the openings in the southern cliff of Kpipo!;e, in order to 
attack this counter-wall which was on the lower platform. But in 
the description w'hich Thucydides gives of the attack, there is 
nothing to indicate any such descent on the part of the assailants ; 
nothing at all like what he says in describing the attack upon the 
second Syracusan counter-work, where he expressly mentions the 
Athenians as descending from Kpipola: to the level ground, — owtoI 
xepl 6p$poy Kara^dvrts iiri) rwy ’EirtiroAwK 4s rh 6ixaK6y (vi. lOl), &C. 
Colonel Leake (p. 56 ) founds an argument upon the words of 
Thucydides ‘ppoKaraKaiJ.fidvoyrts rds 4(p6^ovs, which hc iiilerprcts to 
mean the two or three irpoa^da^ts or practicable openings in the cliff 
for descent. But I have already remarked in my note that rks 
4ip6hov$ seems to me to mean “the attacks of the enemy not “ the 
roads by which he might attack.” Besides, if the attack were made 
in the manner thus supposed — by the Athenians from the cliff, upon 
the Syracusan counter-wall running along the lower level— this 
w’ould imply that the Athenians were previously in possession and 
occupation of the southern brink or edge of the cliff ; whereas 
Thucydides, in his next chapter, tells us that they moved thither 
afterwards^ from the Circle (vi. loi, i). 

The words ^oruxiOiy—Kdrw 0 *y rov tc^teXov rur *ABriyalwy — (vi. 99) 
do not necessarily imply that this new counter-wall ran along a 
platform upon a lower level than Epipolae, They merely imply that 
It began at a point lower on the slope and ran up to a higlier ; the 
first half of its course being on a lower level than the Athenian 
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Circle. I will here add, that Thucydides, in his description, mani- 
fests no knowledge of that intermediate level which expositors 
speak of as the platform of Neapolis. He mentions only the cliff 
above, and the marsh beneath. 

Respecting the second counter-work of the Syracusans — the 
palisade and ditch dug across the marsh — there is no material 
difficulty, except that none of the commentators tell us upon what 
support its farther extremity rested, or what prevented it from being 
turned. That this was impossible, we know, because the Athenians 
attacked it in front : and hence I have described this palisade and 
ditch as reaching to the river Anapus, which prevented the Athe- 
nians from turning it. As a confirmation of this idea, we may see 
that Thucydides (describing the battle which ensued when the 
Athenians attacked the palisade in front and stormed it) tells us 
that the defeated Syracusans on the left flank took flight and ran 
away alon^ the banks of the Anapus ” — ol rh 5€(iby fctpas txoyrts 
yr p h s ffoXtv oi Zt M rf €u«vu/iy, w ap^ rhy ir o r a 6 y ( vi. 

loi). This implies that their position was already close upon the 
banks of the river, and therefore that the counter-work must have 
reached as far as the river. 

After their defeat, the Syracusans made no further attempt at 
constructing counter-works. The Athenians went on with their 
double wall across the marsh from Epipolae to the Great Harbour. 
When Gylippus arrived, this wall was almost finished, except a small 
portion near the harbour, which was terminated soon afterwards. 
Besides this, the southern portion of the blockading wall upon the 
high ground of Epipolae was also executed ; so that the Athenian 
wall of circumvallation, from the Circle (on the centre of the slope 
of Epipolae) southward down to the Great Harbour, was complete. 
But the portion of Epipolae north of the Athenian Circle was not 
yet walled across, though some progress had been made towards it, 
and stones had been laid along most of the line. By this road 
Gylippus and his army entered Syracuse. 

We have now to follow the proceedings of Gylippus — especially 
in reference to his third and final counter-wall, about which there is 
much to be cleared up. 

After he had regained superiority in the field — at least apparently, 
by offering the Athenians battle, and by their refusing to accept it — 
and after he had surprised and captured the fort of Labdalum — he 
commenced the construction of a new counter- wall or ^Kdpaioyrfixos. 
He constructed a simple wall from the city across Epipolce intersect- 
ing the line of block^e (which was yet not filled up) to the north of 
the Athenian Circle. Kal raxna ^nixtCoy ol JEvpateSartot koI ol 
fiaxoi Zih rAv EirtwoKwyj kp^dfi^yot, Hyof irphs rb lyndpcioy ru- 

Xos air\ovy Ztcos ol *A$ 7 jyaioij tjy /jl^ Zvyaiyro KwKvtraiy fxrjKtri oTo( rt Ztny 

iwoToixltrai (vii. 4). I agree with Dr. Arnold, Col. Leake, and others, in 
construing rpbs rb tyKdp(rioy here as itself equivalent to an adjective or 
adverb. Others construe the passage as if rtixos were understood a 
second time, and as if two walls were spoken 

Totxor, T€?xos &w\ovy : thus assuming that two walls arc indicated-one 
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of them, an ^7icip<rioKT€rxosalready existing — another, a 
about to be constructed to meet it. Grammatically speaking, such 
a construction is at least harsh ; but those who adopt it are unable 
to explain what wall is meant by this 4 yKipaiotf rt7xot assumed as 
pre-existing. Didot and Gdller think that it was the first counter* 
work constructed by the Syracusans : but there are two fatal 
objections to this — first, that the Athenians had destroyed this 
counter-work, after their victory (vi. 100)— next, that it passed to the 
south, and not to the north, of the Athenian Circle, and therefore 
never could have joined the third counter-work now projected. 

Gylippus pursued the building of his new counter-wall, and after 
gaining a victory over Nikias, succeeded in carrying it across the 
Athenian line of blockade between the Cirde and Trogilus : he 
employed partly the very stones which the Athenians had laid down 
on that line for their own intended wall (vii. 6, 7). He carried the new 
wall beyond this Athenian line as far as the northern clifif of Epipohe, 
which served as a flank support, and prevented his new wall from 
being turned. After this important step, the consummation of the 
projected line of blockade became impossible, unless the Athenians 
could attack his new wall in front, and take it by storm ; for which 
their present force was inadequate Even a victory in the field 
gainea by the Athenians would now be insufficient for the success 
of the siege. Compare vii. 1 1, and vii. 6. &(Tr 9 thailrtwtpiTttxlcrat 
aino^Sf fiv fJLV rarhrapar^ix^apLarovroTfoKXi) arparta which is 

the expression of Nikias in his letter to the Athenians, and is rather 
more precise than the expression of rhucydid^s himsclf~dKf(>'ouf 8# 
(the Athenians) Ka\ irayrdiraaiy infffrtprjKh ai, €i nal Hpuroity, pi^hy (ri epdt 
iiroTfix^aai — where we must construe Kparoiiy as alluding simply 
to a victory gained in the field — as distinguished from a superioniy 
so marked as to enable the Athenians to storm the counter-wall. 

But the defensive plans of Gylippus were not yet completed. He 
knew that the Athenian army inigdit be materially strengthened, as 
in fact it afterwards was : and being just now rcinforccci by twelve 
Corinthian triremes, he employed them “in assisting to complete 
the remainder of his scheme of fortifications as far as the (new) 
counter-wall.’’ 

Such are the words of Thucydides— m#t^ rovro at r# rwy KopiyBlwy 

yT}€s Kcil * p<iKKjoTu>y Kcil AfVKOtZiojy ic^ifXtvO'dy ui uttc^Aoiitoi \a.$ov(Tcii 

r^y TWK *A$riyal<av (pvKaK^y, Ka\ \ 0 lw h y r o7 1 

'S.vpaKoalois pL 4 X p ^ r 0 v iyKapo'iov r € I x 0 u s (vii. 7)* 

This passage has greatly perplexed expositors. Many diflercnt 
interpretations of it have been proposed ; but not one of them seems 
to me satisfactory. And Dr, Arnold, after rejecting various explana- 
tions proposed by others, and vainly attempting to elucidate it in 
a way convincing to his uwn mind, pronounces it to be unintelligible 
at least, if not corrupt (Arnold, pp. 274, 275). Colonel Leake explains 
the passage by saying— “ The Syracusan cross-wall was now united 
with the enclosure of Temenitis, and thus largely extended the 
dimensions of that out-work of Achradina ” (Notes on Syracuse, 
p. 67). And Dr. Arnold (p. 275) inclines to the same supposition. 
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But in the first place, it is difficult to see what the Syracusans 
gained by carrying out an additional wall, in the manner here 
described, which gave them no new security ; besides that Colonel 
Leake (in his Plan) represents the third Syracusan counter-work as 
if it rose straight up the slope of Epipolas, which is hardly consistent 
with the words of Thucydides, Sia rwy *EinTo\wy. Moreover Nikias 
in his letter written afterwards to the Athenians describes the new 
counter-wall, whereby Gylippus had frustrated the scheme of 
blockade, as being still, even in October, and after all that Gylippus 
had done to improve it, a simple or simple wall (ol irapepKohoiLLrjKaaiy 
T€ixot airKivy, vii. 1 1 ). Such a description cannot be held to 
apply to the counter-wall as it stands delineated in Colonel Leake’s 
Plan. 

It appears to me that the words of Thucydides ((vv€r€lxi<rav rh 
Xonrhv Tols 2 .vpaKo<rloi 5 ^yKapalov relxovs) admit of a different 

explanation, which will be found both consistent with all the 
existing circumstances, and explanatory of all which follow. 

lo find out what is meant by \oivbv — that mjiahider which 
the Syracusans thus fortified with the help of the Corinthians and 
others---we have only to compare the fortifications as they stood 
when Gylippus entered Syracuse, with the fortifications as they 
stood a few months afterwards, when Demosthenes and his second 
armament arrived from Athens. Now three distinct constructions 
are mentioned as existing at this later period, which had not been 
in existence at the earlier. 

1. A fort vii. 43, 3) on the higher ground of Epipoke, 

guarding the entrance to Epipolas from the Euryfilus. 

2. A cross-wall {Traparelxarpa, vii. 42, 4 ; 43, 1-5) which joined this 
fort at one extremity, and was carried down the slope of LpipoUc 
until it joined the counter-wall or ly ko. pa kov tcTxoj — ip-^XP^ 

iyKapa'iov rtlxovs). 

3. Three strong encampments (irpoTctxftryuora), placed at different 
points up the slope of Epipoke, along this cross wall and on the 
north side of it ; that is, behind //, speaking with reference to the 
Athenian camp. These encampments were necessary for the 
accommodation of those who were to defend the cross-wall, as well 
as to succour the fort (No. i) in case it were attacked by an enemy 
from the Plurydlus, For the cross-wall was single (or simple) and 
therefore had no permanent accommodation except for a few 
necessary sentries. 

All these three works will be found distinctly specified by Thucy- 
dides, w'hcre he describes the subsequent operations of Demosthenes. 
None of them yet existed when Gylippus entered Syracuse : the 
upper portion of Epipolae was then unoccupied, except by the 
Athenian fort of Labdalum. Here then we have the remainder (rh 
Xoinhy (vy€T€(xi<ray) which the Syracusans and Corinthians are now 
staled to have jointly constructed. 

The words /ti^xp/ ^yfcapalou rtixovs have here a plain and instruc- 
tive meaning. First the Syracusans constructed the upper fort to 
defend the entrance to Epipolae from Eury^lus ; next they carried 
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down the cross-wall or wapaTuxiajJia. continuously from the fort until 
it joined the counter-wall or iyKdfxnow nlxos which had already been 
extended across the Athenian line of blockade. Tht wapar*lxi(r^M 
and the iyKdp<rtov ruxos — the cross-wall and the counter-wall, were 
thus made to form one continuous wall—not indeed in the same linc^ 
for the former probably met the latter at an angle— yet sti// ofu 
continuous wall^ be^inmn^ at the fort on the ound of Epipolcty 

traversing the Athenian line of blockade on the northern side of the 
slope^ and endinet l^yf'^^'use itself, rhey are in fact 

spoken of as one waif and both together arc called the »apa'r«(xKr/ia 
and the Tflxoi airAoCy (compare vii. 11, 3 ; vii. 42, 4 ; vii. 43, 1-5), 
That this napartlxarpta or cross-wall joined the upper fort on the high 
ground of Epipolae, Thucydides distinctly intimates, ^vhen he tells 
us that the Athenians under Demosthenes, as soon as tiiey had 
succeeded in their nocturnal surprise of the fort, began to pulldown 
the adjacent portion of the cross-wall with its baitlemenis (vii. 43, 
5). Here then is one terminus of the cross wall or parateichisma ; 
and the words now under discussion — /u«xrl ‘f'ov iykaperiov rtixovs — 
inform us what became of the other terminus. The reader will sec 
it maiked on the annexed Plan. 

I am aware, that in putting this interpretation upon the words, I 
depart from all the previous commentators ; but I venture to assert, 
that while the words arc most literally construed, there is no other 
interpretation of them which can be rendered consistent with the 
actual and subsequent course of events. 

Gylippus had carried his tyKap(rlavr(Jx(^^ t)r counter-wall across the 
proposed line of Athenian circumvallation ; so far Syracuse was 
safe, as long as the Athenian army continued without reinforcement. 
But what if a large reinforcement came from Athens, as was verv 
probable.^ On that siqiposition Syracuse was not safe; smc»‘ all 
the upper portion of Epipol.e, together with the road on to 
Epipol^e from the Euryalus, remained un()ccu|>ied and un- 
defended. The first thing necessary was to provide a lort lor 
the defence of the entrance upon Epipohe from Eury.'dus ; in 
order that this important point might not be seized by a 
new Athenian army, who, if masters of the upper ground 
of Epipolae, would still block up Syracuse, in spite of the recent 
frustration of the lower line of blockade begun by Nikias. But the 
fort on the upper ground of EpipoUe could never be maintained 
unless it w^ere joined by a continuous line of defence with Syracuse 
itself. Had it not been so joined, Demosthenes with his force, 
superior in the field, would have marched from the Athenian camp 
up the slope of Epipohe, would have cut off the upper fort from all 
communication with Syracuse, and would have been still able to 
accomplish an effective blockade of the latter. What hindered him 
from effecting this, was, the continuous wall down the slope of 
Epipolcc from the upper fort to the town below, which divided the 
whole slope of Epipolae into two parts, confining the Athenians to 
the southern half and excluding them from the uppermost portion. 
Without the recognition of this continuous wall, no 01 e can under- 
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PUR II.-ILLUSTRATIHC THE RESPECTIVE POSITIONS Of THE ATHENIANS AND SYRACUSANS WHEN DEMOSTHENES ARRIVED. 
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EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

By ERNEST RHYS 

M good book is the precious life-blood of a master- spirit.' 

Milton 

V ICTOR HUGO said a Library was ‘ an act of laitli,' and 
another writer spoke of one so beautiful, so perfect, so 
harmonious in all its parts, that he who made it was 
smitten with a passion. In that faith Everyman’s Library was 
planned out originally on a large scale ; and the idea was to make 
it conform as far as possible to a perfect scheme. However, 
perfection is a thing to be aimed at and not to be achieved in 
this difficult world ; and since the first volumes appeared there 
have been many interruptions, chief among them the Great War 
of 1914-18, during which even the City of Books felt a world 
commotion. But the series is now back in its old stride and 
looking forward to complete its scheme of a Thousand Volumes. 

One of the practical expedients in the original plan was 
to divide the volumes into separate sections, as Biography, 
Fiction, History, Belles-lettres, Poetry, Philosophy, Romance, 
and so forth; with a shelf for Young People. Last, and 
not least, there was one of Reference Books, in which, beside 
the dictionaries and encyclopaedias to be expected, there 
was a special set of literary and historical atlases, which have 
been revised from time to time, so as to chart the New Europe 
and the New World at large, which we hope will preserve Kant’s 
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‘ Perpetual Peace ’ under the auspices of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. 

That is only one small item, however, in a library list which 
is running on to the final volumes of its Thousand. The largest 
slice of this huge provision is, as a matter of course, given to the 
tyrranous demands of fiction. But in carrying out the scheme, 
publishers and editors contrived to keep in mind that books, 
like men and women, have their elective affinities. The present 
volume, for instance, will be found to have its companion books, 
both in the same section and just as significantly in other 
sections. With that idea too, novels like Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 
and Fortunes of Nigel, Lytton’s Harold, and Dickens’s Tale of 
Two Cities, have been used as pioneers of history and treated as 
a .sort of holiday history books. For in our day hi.story is tending 
to grow more documentary and less literary; and ‘the historian 
who is a stylist,’ as one of our contributors, the late Thomas 
Scccoinbe, said, ‘will soon be regarded as a kind of Phoenix.’ 

As for history, Everyman’s Library has been eclectic enough 
to choose its historians from every school in turn, including 
Gibbon, Grote, P'inlay, Macaulay, .Motley, and Prescott, while 
among earlier books may be noted the Venerable Bede and the 
.Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. On the classic shelf too, there is a 
Livy in an admirable translation by Canon Roberts, and Caesar, 
Tacitus, Thucydides, and Herodotus are not forgotten. 

‘You only, 0 Books,’ said Richard de Bury, ‘are liberal and 
independent; you give to all who ask.’ The variety of authors 
old and new, the wisdom and the wit at the disposal of Everyman 
in his ow'n Library, may well, at times, seem to him a little 
embarrassing. In the Essays, for instance, he may turn to 
Dick Steele in The Spectator and learn how Cleomira dances, 
when the elegance of her motion is unimaginable and ‘ her eyes 
are chastised with the simplicity and innocence of her thoughts.’ 
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Or he may take A Century of Essays, as a key to the whole 
roomful of the English Essayists, from Eacon to Addison, 
Elia to Augustine Birrcll. These are the golden gossips ol 
literature, the writers who have learnt the delightful art of 
talking on paper. Or again, the reader who has the right 
spirit and looks on all literature as a g’-eat ad\enture mav 
dive back into the classics, and in Plato’s Phaedius read how 
every soul is divided into three parts (like Caesar's Caul). The 
poets next, and we may turn to the finest unit of Victorian 
times, Matthew Arnold, as their showman, and find in his 
essay on Maurice de Guerin a clue to the ‘in.igual power of 
poetry,’ as in Shakespeare, with his 

ilalloflils 

ri’.at come t>efore the swallow clari's, and take 

1 he winds of March with bi'auty 

William Hazlitt’s ‘Table Talk' may help again to 
show the relationship of one author to another, wha h is 
another form of the Friendship of Hooks. His iiv omiiaiable 
essay, ‘On Going a Journey,’ forms a capital prelude to 
Coleridge’s ‘Hiocraphia I.iterana’j and so throughout the long 
labyrinth of the Library shelves one can follow the magic ( luc 
in prose or verse that leads to the hidden ire.i^ui) in that 
way every reader becomes hi,s own critic and I)o< tor of Letters 
In the same way one may turn to the Hyron rrw iew in Macaul..y's 
Essays as a prelude to the three volumes of H'lon s own puerns, 
remembering that the poet whom Europe loved more than Lng- 
land did was, as Macaulay said, ‘the beginning, the middle and 
the end of all his own [lottry.’ 1 his brings us to the provoking 
reflection that it is the obvious authors and the books most easy 
to reprint which have been the signal successes out of tfie m.iny 
hundreds in the series, for Everyman is distim ily proverbial in 
his Ustes. He likes best of all an old author who has worn well 
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or a comparatively new author who has gained something like 
newspaper notoriety. In attempting to lead him on from the 
good books that are known to those that are less known, the 
publishers may have at times been even too adventurous. But 
the elect reader is or ought to be a party to this conspiracy of 
books and bookmen. He can make it possible, by his help and 
his co-operative zest, to add still more authors, old and new. 
‘Infinite riches in a little room,’ as the saying is, will be the 
reward of every citizen who helps year by year to build tlie 
City of Books. It was with that belief in its possibilities that 
the old Chief (J. M. Dent) threw himself into the enterprise. 
With the zeal of a true book-lover, he thought that books might 
be alive and productive as dragons’ teeth, which, being ‘sown 
up and down the land, might chance to spring up armed men.’ 
That is a great idea, and it means a fighting campaign in which 
every recruit, every new reader who buys a volume, counts. 



EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

A LIST OF THE 96I VOLUMES 
ARRANGED UNDER AUTHORS 


Anonymous works are given under titles. 
Anthologies, Dictionaries, etc, are arranged at the end of the list. 


Abbott’s Rollo at Work, etc., 276 i 
Addison’s Spectator, 164-7 
jEschylus’s Lyrical Dramas, 62 
Mboith and Other Fables, 657 
Aimard’s The Indian Scout, 428 
Ainsworth’s Tower of London, 400 
„ Old St Paul’s. 522 
„ Windsor Castle. 709 
„ Rookwood, 870 
„ The Admirable Crichton, 894 ! 
A Kempls’s Imitation of Christ, 484 ‘ 
Alcott’s Little Women and Good 
Wives, 248 

„ Little Men. 612 
Alpine Club: Peaks, Posses, and 
Glaciers, 778 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 4 

„ More Fairy I ales, 822 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 624 
Anson’s Voyages. 510 
Aristophanes' Achamlans, etc., 344 
Frogs, etc., 516 

Aristotle’s Nlcomachean Ethics, 547 
„ Politics, 605 
.. Poetics, and Demetrius 
on Style, etc., 901 
Armour’s Fall of the Ni belongs, 312 
„ Gudrun, 880 

Arnold’s (Matthew) Essays, 115 
„ Poems, 334 

.. Study of Celtic Literature, 
etc.. 458 

Aucassln and Nicolotte, 497 
Augustine’s (Saint) ConfcsHlons, 200 
Aurelius’ (Marcus) Mcditat ions, 9 
Austen’s (Jane) Sense and Sensi- 
bility, 21 

„ Pride and Prejudice, 22 

„ Mansfield Park. 23 

„ Emma. 24 

„ Northanger Abbey, and 

Persuasion. 25 


Bacon's Essays, 10 

.. Advancement of Learning, 
719 

Bagebot’s Litoranr Studies, 520, 521 
Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Cast up by the 
Sea 539 

Ballantyne’s Coral Island, 245 

„ Martin Rattler, 246 

^ Ungava, 276 


Balzac's Wild Ass's Skin. 26 
., Eug5ule Graiulct, 169 

Old Gorlot. 170 
., Atheist’s Mass, etc., 229 

., Christ In Flanders, etc.. 

284 

., The Chouans, 285 

,, Quest of the Absolute. 286 

., Cat and Racket, etc., 340 

.. Catherine de M6dici, 419 

„ Cousin Pons, 463 

The Country Doctor, 530 
.. Rise and Fall of O^sar 

Blrotteau, 696 
., Lost Illusions, 656 

„ The Country Parson. 686 

.. Ursule Mlrou^t, 733 

Barbusse’s Under Fire, 798 
Barca’s (Mme C. de la) Life In 
Mexicx>. 664 

Bates’s Naturalist on the Amason, 
446 

Baxter’s (Richard) Autobiography. 
868 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Selected 
Plays, 506 

Boaumont’s (Mary) Joan Beaton, 597 
Bede’s K(X'loHiahtical History. 479 
Belloc’s Stories. Essays, and Poems, 
948 

Bolt’s Naturalist In Nicaragua, 561 
Bennett’s The Old Wives' Tale, 919 
Berkeley’s (Bishop) Prln‘ inlet of 
Human Knowledge. New Theory 
of Vision. eUi., 4 83 
Bcrllos (Hector), Life of. f*02 
Birms’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
783 

Bjomson's Plays. 625, 696 
Blackinore’s Lorna Doono, 304 
„ SprlnKhaveu, 350 
Blackwell’s Pioneer Work for 
Women, 667 

Blake's Poems and Prophecies, 792 
liiigh’s A Book of the ’Bounty.' 950 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, 845, 846 
Boehme’s The Signature of AU 
Things, etc*., 569 
Bonaventura’s The Little Flowers. 

The LUe of St Francis, etc., 485 
Borrow’s Wild \V’aI<*h, 49 
.. Lavengro, 119 

** Romany Rye, 120 
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Borrow*! Bible in Spain, 161 
„ Ovpeiee in Spain, 697 
Botwell*! Life of Johneon, 1. 2 

Tour to the Hebridee, 387 
Boult's Afigard and Norse Heroes, 
689 

Boyle’s The Sceptical Chymist, 659 
Bright's (John) Speeches, 252 
Bronte’s (A.) The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall, and Agnes Grey, 686 
Bronte’s (C.) Jane Eyre. 287 
„ Shirley, 288 

„ Vlllette. 351 

„ The Professor. 417 

BrontA's (K.) Wutherlng Heights, 
243 

Brown’s (Dr John) Rab and His 
Friends, etc., 116 

Browne's (Frances) Grannie’s Won- 
derful Chal^ 112 

Browne's (Sir Thos.) Religlo Medici, 
etc 92 

BrowiMng's Poems, 1833-44, 41 
„ ,, 1844-64, 42 

„ The King and the Book, 

502 

Buchanan's Life and Adventures of 
Audubon, 601 

Bulflnch's The Age of Fable, 472 
„ Legends of Charlemagne, 

556 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 204 
„ Grace Abounding, and 

Mr Badman, 815 

Burke's American Speeches and 
Lottors, 340 

„ Reflections on the French 

Revolution, etc., 460 
Burnet’s History of His Own Times, 
85 

Burney’s (Fanny) Evelina, 352 

M t. Diary, A Soloc- 

tlon, edited by Lewis Gibbs, 960 
Bums’s Poems and Songs, 94 
Burton's East Africa, 600 
Burton's (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy, 886-8 
Butler's Analogy of Religion, 90 
Butler's (Samuel) Erewhon and 
Erewbon Revisited, 881 
Butler’s The Way of All Flesh. 895 
Buxton's Memoirs, 773 
Byron’s Complete Poetical and 
Dramatic Works, 486-8 
„ Letters, 931 


Claesar's Gallic War. etc., 702 
Calderon’s Plays. 819 
Ointon’e Child’s Book of Saints, 61 
., Invisible Playmate, etc.. 566 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, 31, 32 
„ Letters, etc., of Cromwell, 
266—8 

„ Sartor Resartus, 278 

„ Past and Present, 608 

„ Essays. 703. 704 

„ Reminisoences, 875 

Carroll's (Lewis) Alice in Wonder- 
land, etc., 836 


Castiglione’s The Courtier, 807 
CeUlni’s Autobiography, 61 
Cerrantes’ Don Quixote, 386, 386 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 307 
Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, 823 
Chesterton’s Stories, Essays, and 
Poems, 913 

Chretien de Troyes’s Arthurian 
Romances. 698 

Cibber’s Apolo^ for his Life, 668 
Cicero's Select Letters and Orations, 
346 

Clarke*! Tales from Chaucer, 637 
„ Shak^|)^re’g Heroines, 

Cobbett's Rural Rides, 638, 639 
Coleridge's Blographia. 11 

„ Golden Book of Poetry, 

43 

„ Lectures on Shakespeare. 

162 

Collins’s Woman in White, 464 
CoUodl’s Pinocchio, 638 
Conrad's Lord Jim, 925 
Converse’s Long Will, 328 

,. House of Prayer, 923 

Cook’s (Captain) Voyages, 99 
Cooper’s The Deorslayer, 77 
., The Pathfinder, 78 

„ Last of the Mohicans. 79 

„ The Pioneer, 171 

„ The Prairie, 172 

(IJowper's Letters, 774 
Poems, 872 

Cox'^8 Tales of Ancient Greece, 721 
Craik's Manual of English Litera- 
ture, 346 

Oalk (Mrs). See Mulock 
Cimsy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles, 
300 

Cr^vecoRur's Letters from an Amer- 
ican Farmer, 640 

Curtis’s Prue and I, and Lotus, 418 

Dana’s Two Years before the Mast. 
588 

Dante's Dhino Comedy, 308 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, 811 
„ Voyage of the Beagle, 104 
Dasent’s Story of Burnt Njal, 558 
Daudet's Tartarin of Tarascon, 423 
Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, 59 
,, Captain Singleton, 74 

„ Memoirs of a Cavalier, 283 

„ Journal of Plarae, 289 

„ Tour through England and 

Wales, ^0, 821 
„ Moll Flanders, 837 

De JoinTiile's Memoirs of the 
Crusades, 333 

do la Mare’s Stories and Poems, 940 
Demosthenes’ Select Orations, 546 
Dennis’s Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, 183. 184 
De (juinoey’s Lake Poets, 163 
„ Opium-Eater. 223 

„ English Mail Coach, 

etc., 609 

De Rotz (Cardinal). Memoirs of. 735, 
736 



I>e«oart«9* DiMount on Method* 
570 

Dickens's Bamaby Rndge, 76 
** Tale of Two Cities, 10^ 

„ Old Cariosity Shop, 173 

„ Olirer Twist, 233 

Great Expectations, 234 
Pickwick Papers, 235 
,, Bleak Hoose, 236 

,, Sketches by Bos, 237 

„ Nicholas Niokleby, 233 

„ Christmas Books, 239 

Dombey and Son, 240 
,, Martin Cbuzzlewit, 241 

David Copperfleld, 242 
American Notes, 290 
Child's History of Eng- 
land, 291 

.. Hard Times, 292 

Little Doirlt, 293 
Onr Mutual Friend, 294 
Christmas Stories, 414 
., Uncommercial Traveller, 

536 

,, Edwin Drood, 725 

„ Reprinted Pieces, 744 

Disraeli's Coningsby, 535 
Dodge’s Hans Brlnker, 620 
Donne’s Poems, 867 
Dostoevsky's Crime and Punish- 
ment, 501 

., The House of the Dead, 533 
„ Letters from the Underworld, 
etc., 054 

„ The Idiot, 682 
„ Poor Folk, and The Gambler, 
711 

„ The Brothers Karamazov, 802, 
803 

.. The Possessed, 861, 862 
Dowden's Life of R. Browning, 701 
Dryden's Dramatic Essays, 568 
,, Poems. 910 

DutTerln's Letters from High Lati- 
tudes, 499 

Dumas's The Three Musketeers, 81 
„ The Black Tulip, 174 

„ Twenty Years After, 175 

„ Marguerite de Valois, 326 

The Count of Monte Crlsto, 

*lQi. 

„ The Forty-Five, 420 

„ Chicot the Jester, 421 

„ Vicomte de Bragelonne, 

593-5 

Le Chevalier de Malson 
Rouge. 614 

Du Maurice's Trlloy, 863 
Dumy’s Heroes of England, 471 
„ History of France, 737, 738 

Eddington's Nature of the Physical 
World, 922 

Edgar’s Cressy and Poictlers, 17 
„ Runnymede and Lincoln 

Fair, 320 

Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent, etc., 
410 

Eighteenth -Century Plays, 818 
Eliot's Adam Bede, 27 




Eliot’s Silas Mamer, 121 
„ Komoln, 231 

„ Mill on the FIcks. 325 

„ Felix Holt. 353 

„ Soenos of Clerical Life, 468 

MIddlemaroh, 854, 855 
Ellis's (Havelock) {5clecte<l Essays, 
Elyot'i Oouemour, 227 193() 

Emerson's Essiiys, 12 

„ Representative Men, 279 

„ Nature, Conduct of Life, 

etc., 322 

H Society and Solitude, etc. . 

Poems, 715 (567 

Epictetus' Moral Discourses, 404 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s The Conscript 
and Waterloo, 354 
„ Story of a Peasant, 
70ft, 707 
Euclid's Elements, 891 
Euripides’ Plays, ft3, 271 
Evans's Holy Qraal, 445 
Evelyn's Diary, 220, 221 
Everyman ana other Interludes, 381 
Ewing's (Mrs) Mrs Overtheway’s 
Remembrances, etc., 730 
,* Jackanapes, Daddy Dar- 
win’s Dovecot, and The 
Story of a Short Life, 731 

Faraday's Experimental Kosean^hf^s 
In Electricity, 676 
Perrier’s (Susan) Marriage, 816 
Fielding's Tom Jones, 355, 356 
,* Amelia, 852, 853 
,, Joseph Andrews, 467 
„ Jonathan Wild, and The 
Journal of a voyage to 
Lisbon, 877 

Finlay's Byzantine Empire. 33 
,, Greece under the Homans, 
185 

Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, 808 
,. Saiammbo, 869 
Fletcher's (Beaumont and) Holocted 
Plays, 5d6 

Ford's Gatherings from Spain, 152 
Forster's Life m Dickens, 781, 7 82 
Fox's (Charles James) Selected 
Speeches, 759 
Fox's (George) Journal, 754 
Francis' jSalnt) The Little Flowers, 
etc., 185 

Franklin's Journey to the Polar 
Sea, 447 

Freeman’s Old English History for 
Chlhlren, 540 

French Mediaeval Romances, 557 
FroisHart's Chronicles, 57 
BYoudo’s Short StudlcH, 13, 705 
Henry VIII. 372-4 
Edward VI, 375 
Mary Tudor, 477 
History of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Rel^, 583-7 
Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Lord Beaconsfleld, 666 

Galsworthy's The Covtnttj House, 
917 


,, 

99 

99 

99 

99 



Galt's Annals of the Parish, 427 
Galton's Inquiries into Human 
Faculty, 263 
Oaskell's <>anford, 83 

Life of Charlotte Bronte. 
„ Sylvia's LoTers, 624 [318 

„ Mary Barton, 598 

„ Cousin Phillis, etc., 616 

„ North and South. 680 

Gattr's Parables from Nature, 168 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Histories 
of the KinRS of Britain, 577 
George's Progress and Poverty# 560 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 434-6, 
474-6 

,, Autobiography, 511 

Glldllan's Literary Portraits, 348 
Glraldus Cambrensis, Wales, 272 
Glelg's Life of Wellington. 341 
,, The Subaltern, 708 
Goethe's Faust. 335 

„ Wilhelm Melster, 599, 600 

„ Conversations with Ecker- 

mann, 851 

Gogol's Dead Souls, 726 
Taras Bulba, 740 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakeflclci, 295 
„ Poems and Idays, 415 

„ Citizen of the World, 

etc., 902 

Goncharov's Oblomov, 878 
Gore's Philosophy of the Good Life, 
Gorki's Through Russia, 741 (924 

Gotthelf's Ulrlo the Farm Servant, 
228 

Gray's Poems and Letters, 628 
Green's Short History of the Eng- 
lish People. 727, 728. The cloth 
edition is in 2 vols. All other 
editions are In 1 vol. 

Grettlr Sam, 699 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, 56 
Grote's History of Greece, 186-97 
Guest's (Lady) Mablnogion, 97 


Hahnemann's The Organon of the 
J^tional Art of Heming, 663 
Hakluyt's Voyages. 264, 265, 313, 
314, 338, 339. 388. 389 
Hallara’s Constitutional History, 
621-3 

Hamilton's The Federalist, 519 
Ilarte’s Luck of Roaring Camp, 681 
Harvey’s Circulation of Blood, 262 
Hawthorne's Wonder Book, 5 

,, The Sc44rlot Letter. 122 

„ House of Seven Gables, 

176 

„ The Marble Faun, 424 

„ Twice Told Tales, 531 

,, Blithedaio Komanoe, 

592 

Hazlitt's Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, 65 
„ Table Talk. 321 

,, Lectures, 411 

„ Spirit of the Age and I^eo- 

tures on English Poets, 

,, Plain Speaker. 814 [469 

Hebbel's Plays, 694 


Heixnskiingia: The Olaf Sagos, 717 
„ Safl^ of the Norse 

Kings, 847 

Heine's Prose and Poetry, 911 
Helps's (Sir Arthur) Life of Colum- 
bus, 332 

Herbert's Temple, 309 
Herodotus, 405, 406 
Herrick's Hesperldes, 310 
Hobbes's Leviathan. 691 
Hollnshed's Chronicle, 800 
Holmes's Life of Mozart, 664 
Holmes's (O. W.) Autocrat, 66 
„ Professor, 67 

„ Poet, 68 

Homer's Iliad, 453 
„ Odyssey, 454 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 201, 
202 (515 

Horace's <Ik)mplete Poetical Works, 
Houghton's Life and Letters of 
Keats. 801 

Howard s (B.) Rattlin the Reefer, 
857 

Howard's (John) State of the 
I'risons, 835 

Hudson's (W. H.) A Shepherd's Life, 
926 

„ Far Away and Long Ago, 
956 [58 

Hughes's Tom Brown's Schooldays, 
Hugo's (Victor) Les Mlsdrables, 363, 
364 

„ Notre Dame, 422 

„ Tollers of the Sea, 

509 

Hume's Treatise of Human Nature, 
etc., 648, 549 

Hunt's (Leigh) Selected Essays. 829 
Hutchinson's (Col.) Memoir^ 317 
Huxley's (Aldous) Stories, Essays, 
and Poems, 935 

Huxley's (T. H.) Man's Place in 
Nature, 47 

„ Select Lectures and Lay 
Sermons, 498 

Ibsen's The Doll's House, etc., 194 
,, Ghosts, etc., 552 

„ Pretender, Pillars of So<3iety, 

Rosmersholm, 659 
„ Brand, 716 

„ Lady Inger, etc., 729 

„ Peer Gynt. 747 

Ingelow's Mopsa the Fairy, 619 
Irving's Sketch Book, 117 

„ (/Onquest of Granada, 478 

„ Life of Mahomet, 513 

Italian Short Stories, 876 

James's (G. P. R.) Richelieu. 357 
James's (Henry) The Turn of the 
Screw, and The Aspem Papers. 912 
James (Wm.). Selections from, 739 
Jefferies's (Richard) After London, 
aud Amaryllis at the 
Fair, 951 
,, Bevls, 850 

Johnson's (Dr) Lives of the Poets, 
770-1 



Joii6on*B (Ben) Plays. 489, 490 
Jooephna's Wars of the Jews, 712 

Kalidasa’s Shakimtala, 629 
Kant, Critique of Pore Reason, 909 
Keats’s Poems, 101 
Keble’s Christian Year, 690 
Kinsr’s Life of Massinl, 562 
Kingriake's Sothen, 337 
Kingsley’s (Chas.) Westward Hoi 20 
„ Heroes, 113 

,, Hereward the Wake, 206 
„ Hypatia, 230 

Water Babies, . and 
Glauons, 277 
„ Alton Looke, 462 

„ Yeast, 611 

„ Madam How and Lady 

Why. 777 
„ Poems, 793 

Kingsley’s (Henry) Rarenshoe, 28 
„ Geoffrey Hamlyn. 416 

Kingston’s Peter the Whaler, 6 
Three Midshipmen, 7 
Kirbys Kalerala, 259, 260 
Koran, 380 


Lflumb's Tales from Shakespeare, 8 
„ Essays of Elia, 14 

„ Letters, 342, 343 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations 
and Poems, 890 
Lane's Modem Egyptians, 315 
Langland’s Piers Plowman, 571 
Latimer’s Sermons, 40 
Law’s Serious Call, 91 
Lawrence’s The White Peacock, 914 
„ Stories, Esnaye, and 
Poems, 958 

Layamon’s (Waco and) Arthurian 
(Jhronicles, 578 

Lear (Edward). See under AnthO’ 
logics 

Leibniz* Philosophical Writings, 905 
Le Sage’s Gil Blew. 437, 438 
Leslie’s Memoirs of John Constable, 
Lessing’s LaocoOn, etc., 843 [^03 

Lever’s Harry Lorrequer, 177 
Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 269 
Lincoln’s Speeches, etc., 200 
Livy’s Hlflvory of Rome, 603, 609 
670. 749. 755. 756 
Locke’s Civil Government, 751 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon, 3 
„ Life of Scott, 55 

,, Life of Burns, 156 

Lon^ellow's Poems, 382 
Lonnrott’s Kalovala, 259, 260 
Loti’s Iceland Fisherman. 920 
Lover’s Handy Andy. 178 
Lowell’s Among My Books, 607 
Lucretius’s Of the Nature of Tbincs, 
750 

Ltttzow’s History of Bohemia, 432 
Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, 700 
L>"tton’s Harold, 15 

„ Lost of the Barons, 18 

„ Last Days of Pompeii, 80 

Pilgrims of the Rhine, 390 

^ Rienzi, 5l2 
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Macaulay’s England. 34~6 
M Essiiys, 225. 226 

„ Speeches on Politics, 

etc.. 399 

„ Misoellaneous Essays, 

439 

MacDonald’s Sir QIbbie, 678 
., Phantasies. 732 

MaohiavelU’s Prinoe, 2^ 

.. Florence, 376 

Maine’s Ancient Law. 734 
Malory’s Le Morte D’Arthur. 45. 46 
Malthas on the Principles ol 
Population. 602, 693 
Mande vine’s Travels, 812 
Manning’s Sir Thomas More, 19 
„ Mary Powell, and De- 
borah’s Diary, 324 
Marlowe’s Plays and Poems, 383 
Marryat’s Mr Midshipman Easy, 82 
„ Little Savage. 159 

,, Masterman Ready, 160 

„ Peter Simple, 232 

„ Children of New Forest, 
247 

„ Percival Keene, 358 

„ Settlers in Canada, 370 

„ King’s Own. 580 

„ Jao^ Faithful, 618 

Marilnean’s Feats on the Fjords,429 
Marti nengo -Osaresco’s Folk-Lore 
and other Essays. 673 
Marx's Capital, 8i8, 849 
Maugham^s (Somerset) Okes and 
Ale, 932 

Maupassant’s Short St^)ries, 907 
Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ, 146-7 
Mazzinl’s Duties of Man, etc., 224 
Melville’s Moby Dick, 179 
Typeo, 180 
„ Omoo, 297 

Meredith’s The Ordeal of Richard 
Foverel, 916 

M6rim6e’8 ('annen. etc., 834 
Meri vale’s History of Rome, 433 
MJcklowlcz’s Pan Tadcusz, 842 
Mignet’s French He volution. 713 
MiU’s utilitarianism, Li i>erly, Uepre- 
senUitlve Govcrnnicnl, 4 82 
„ Rights of Womon, 825 
Miller’s Old Hod Bandstone, 103 
>ji]rnan’8 History of the Jews, 377, 
378 

Milton’S Poems, 384 

,, Areopogltica and other 
Pr(>HC Works, 795 
Milford’s Our Village. 927 
Moli6re’s Coinodies, 830, 831 
Mommsen’s History of Rome, 54 ..-5 
Montagu's (Lady) Letter#, 69 
Montaigne’s Ess^iys, 4 40 2 
Moore’s (George) Esther Waters, 933 
More’s Utopia, and Dialogue of 
(3omfort against Tiihuiation, 461 
Morler’s HoJTi Baba, 679 
Morrts’s (Wm.) Early Komanc-c.'s, 261 
,, Life and Death of J oson ,575 

Morte D’Arthur Itoinances, 634 
Motley’s Dutch Republic, 86-8 
Mulock’s John Halifax, 123 
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Neale't Fail of Constantinople, 655 
Newcastle's (Margraret, Duchess of) 
Life of the First Duke of New- 
castle, etc., 722 [636 

Newman's Apologia Pro Vita Sua, 
,, On the Scope and Nature 
or University Education, and a 
Paper on Christianity and Scien- 
tific Investimtion, 723 
Nietzsche's Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra, 882 

Oliphant's Salem Chapel, 244 
Omar KhayyAm, 819 
Osborne (Dorothy), Letters of, 674 
Ovid: Selected Works. 955 
Owen's (Robert) A New View of 
Society, etc., 799 

Paine's Rights of Man, 718 
Palgrave's Golden Treasury, 96 
Paltock's Poter Wilkins, 676 
Park's (Mungo) Travels, 205 
Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
302. 303 

Pascal's Pens6o8, 874 
Paston Letters, 75‘2, 753 
Pater's Marius the Epicurean, 903 
Peacock's Headlong Hall, 327 
Pearson's The Grammar of Science, 
930 

Penn’s The Peace of Europe, Some 
Fruits of Solitude, etc., 724 
Pepys's Diary, 53, 54 
Percy's Relioues, 148, 149 
Plimow's (H.) History of Germany, 
Pitt's Orations, 145 [9i9 

Plato's Republic, 64 

,, Dialogues, 456, 457 
Plutarch's Lives. 407-9 
,, Moralia, 565 
Poe's Tales of Mystery and Imagina- 
tion, 336 

,. Poems and Essays. 791 
Polo's (Marco) Travels, 306 
Pope's Complete Poetic^ Works,7 60 
Prescott's Conquest of Peru, 301 
„ Congest of Mexico, 397, 

Pr6 vest's Bianon Lescaut, etc., 834 
Priestley's Angel Pavement, 938 
Proctor's Legends and Lyrics, 150 
Pushkin's The Captain's Daughter, 
etc., 898 

QuiUer-Couch's Hetty Wesley, 864 

Rabelais's Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel, 826, 827 

Radcliffo's (Mi-s Ann) The Mysteries 
of Udolpho. 865, 866 
Ramayana and Mahabharata, 403 
Reade'^s The Cloister sind the 
Hearth, 29 

,, Peg Woffington, 299 
Reid's (Mayne) Boy Hunters of the 
Mississippi, 582 
„ The Boy Slaves, 797 
Renan's Life of Jesus, 805 


Reynolds's Discourses, 118 
Ricardo's Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, 590 
Richardson's Pamela, 683, 684 
,. Clarissa, 882-5 
Robero's (Morley) Western Aver- 
nus, 762 

Robertson's Religion and Life, 37 
„ Christian Doctrine, 38 

„ Bible Subjects, 39 

Robinson's (Wade) Sermons, 637 
Roget's Thesaurus, 630, 631 
Rossetti's (D. G.) Poems, 627 
Rousseau's Emile, 518 

„ Social Ck)ntraot and 

other Essays, 660 
„ Confessions, e59, 800 

Ruskin's Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture, 207 

„ Modem Painters, 208-12 

,, Stones of Venice, 213-15 

,, Unto this Last, etc., 216 

„ Elements of Drawing, etc., 

217 

,, Pre-Raphaelitism, etc.,218 

„ Sesame and Lilies, 219 

,, Ethics of the Dust, 282 

„ Crown of Wild Olive, and 

Ccstus of Aglaia, 323 
„ Time and Tide, etc., 450 

,, The Two Boyhoods, 683 

Russell’s Life of Gladstone, 661 

Sand's (George) The Devil's Pool, 
and Francois the Wnlf, 534 
Scheffel's Ekkchard, 529 
Scott's (M.) Tom Oinglo’s Log, 710 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Ivanhoe. 18 

„ Fortunes of Nigel, 71 

,. Woodstock, 72 

,. Waverley, 75 

The Abbot, 124 
„ Anne of Geieretein, 125 

,, The Antiquary, 126 

„ Highland Widow, and Be- 

trothed, 127 

„ Black Dwarf, Legend of 

Montrose, 128 

„ Bride of Lammermoor, 129 

,, Castle Dangerous, Surgeon's 

Daughter, 130 
„ Robert of Paris, 131 

Fair Maid of Perth, 132 
„ Guy Mannering, 133 

„ Heart of Midlothian, 134 

,, Kenilworth. 135 

„ The Monastery, 136 

„ Old MortaUty, 137 

„ Peveril of the Peak, 138 

,. The Pirate, 139 

,. Quentin Durward, 140 

„ Redgauntlet, 141 

,. Rob Roy, 142 

,. StRonan'sW'eU, 143 

„ The Talisman, 144 

„ Lives of the Novelists, 331 

,, Poems and Plays, 550, 551 

Seebohm's Oxford Reformers, 665 
Seeley's Eooe Homo, 305 
Sewell's (Anna) Black Beauty, 748 



Shakespeare's Comedies, 159 

„ Histories, etc., 154 

Tragedies, 155 

Shchedrin's The Qolovlyoy Family, 
908 

Shelley's Poetical Works, 257, 258 
Shelley's (Mrs) Frankenstein, 016 
„ Rights of Women, 825 
Sheppard's Charles Auchester, 505 
Sheridan’s Plays. 95 
Sienkiewicz's Tales, 871 
Sismondi's Italian Hepublics, 250 
Smeaton's Life of ShaKespeare, 514 
Smith's Wealth of Nations. 412, 413 
Smith's (George) Life of Wm. Carey, 
395 

Smollett's Roderick Random, 790 
„ Peregrine Pickle, 838, 839 
Sophocles' Dramas, 114 
Southey's Life of Nelson, 52 
Spectator, 164-7 
Speke's Source of the Nile, 50 
Spencer's (Herbert) Essays on 
Education, 503 

Spenser's Faerie Queene, 443, 444 
„ The Shepherd's Calendar, 
Spinoza's Ethics, etc., 481 [879 

Spyri's Heidi, 431 

Stanley's Memorials of Canterbury, 
„ Eastern Church, 251 [89 

Steele's The Spectator, 164-7 
Stendhal's Scarlet and Black, 945, 
Sterne's Tristram Shandy, 617 [946 
,, Sentimental Journey, and 
Journal to Eliza, 796 
Stevenson's Treasure Island, and 
Kidnapped. 763 

,, Master or Balia ntrae, and The 
Black Arrow, 764 
„ Virglnlbus Puerisquo, and 
Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books, 765 

„ An Inland Voyage, Travels 
with a Donkey, and Silver- 
ado Squatters, 766 
,, Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, The 
Merry Men, etc., 767 
„ Poems, 768 

„ In the South Seas, and Island 
NIghta' Entertainments, 769 
,, St Ives, 904 

St Francis, The Little F'lowers of, 
etc.. 185 

St/ow’s Survey of London, 589 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, 371 
Strickland's Queen Elizabeth, 100 
Surtees's Jorroeks’s Jaunts, 817 
Swedenborg's Heaven and Hell, 379 
„ Divine Love and 

Wisdom, 635 I 

„ Divine Providence, 

6:)8 I 

„ The True Christian 

Religion, 893 

Swift's Gulliver’s Travels, Un- 
abridged Editon, 6u 
„ Tale of a T\^, etc., 347 
,, Journal to Stella, 757 
Swinburne’s (A. C.), Poems and 

Prose, 961 ‘ 


Swinnerton's The Georgian Liteimry 
Scene, 943 

Swriss Family Robinson, 430 

Taoitus's Annals, 273 

„ Agricola and Germania. 274 
Tavlor's Words and Places, 517 
Tchekhov'g Plays and Stories, 941 
Tennyson's Poems, 44, 626 
Thackeray's Esmond, 73 
,, Vanity Fair, 298 

„ Christmas Books, 359 

„ Pendennis. 425, 426 

„ Newcomes, 465, 466 

„ The Virginians, 507, 508 

„ English Humorists, and 

„ The Four Georges, 610 

,, Roundabout Papers, 687 

Thierry's Norman Conquest, 198, 199 
Thoreau's Walden, 281 
Thucydides* Peloponnesian War, 455 
Tolstoy's Master and Man, and 
Other Parables and 
Tales, 469 

„ War and Peace, 525 -7 

„ Childhood, Boyhood, and 

Youth, 591 

,, Anna Karenina, 612, 613 

Trench's On the Study of Words and 
English Post and Prenent, 788 
Trollope’s Barchester Towers, 30 
I „ F'rainloy Parsonage, 181 
The Warden, 182 
Dr Thorne, 360 [361 

,, Small House at Alllngton, 

„ Last Chronicler of Barset, 

391, 392 [761 

„ Golden Lii>n of Oranpere, 

,, Phlneos F'lnn, 832, 833 

Trotter's The Bayard of India, .390 
„ Hodsou of Hodson's Horse, 

„ Warren Hast Ings, 452 [401 

Turgenev’s Virgin Soil, 528 
Liza, 677 

,, F'athem and Sons, 742 
T>nndRirH Glaciers of the Alps, 98 
Tvtier's Principles of Translation, 
168 

Vasari's Lives of the Painters, 784-7 
V’erno’s (Jules) Twenty Thousfind 
Leagues under the Sea, 319 
,, Dropped from the Clouds, 367 
,, Abandoned, 368 
,, The Secret of the Island, 369 
,, F'lve Weeks in a Balloon, and 
Around the World In Eighty 
Days, 779 
Virgil's ^neld, 161 

,, Kclogties and Georgies, 222 
Voltaire's Idfo of Charb s \II, 270 
,, Age of Loiiis XIV. 7 HO 
,, Candido and Other Tales, 
936 

Wace and Layamon's Arthurian 
Chronicles, 578 [etc., 828 

Wakoheld's Letter from Sydney, 
Walpole's Letters, 775 
Walpole's (Hugh) Mr Perrin and 
Mr Traill, 918 
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Walton** Compleat Angler, 70 
Waterton's wanderings in South 
America, 772 [899 

Webster and Ford’s Selected Ple^s, 
Wells’s The Time Machine, and The 
Wheels of Chance. 915 
Wesley’s Journal, 105-8 
White’s Selbome, 48 
Whitman’s Leaves of Oras^ and 
Democratic Vistas, etc., 573 
Whyte-Melville’s Gladiators, 523 
Wilde’s Plays. Prose Writings and 
Poems, 858 [84 

Wood’s (Mrs Henry) The Ohannlni^, 
Woolf’s To the Lignthouso. 949 
Woolman’s Journal, etc., 402 
Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems, 203 
„ Longer Poems, 311 

Xenophon’s Cyropaedla, 67 
Yellow Book, .^03 

Yonge’s The Dove in the Eagle’s 
Nest 329 

„ The Book of Golden Deeds. 330 
,, The Heir of Bedclyffe, 362 
„ The Little Duke. 470 
,, The Lances of Lynwoo^ 579 
Young’s (Arthur) Travels in France 
and Italy, 720 

Zola’s Germinal, 897 

Anthologies, DuMonaries, etc. 

A Book of English Ballads, 572 
A Book of Heroic Verse, 574 
A Book of Nonsense, by Edward 
Lear, and Others, 806 
A Century of Essays, An Anthology, 
653 

American Short Stories of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 840 
A New Book of Sonso and Nonsense, 
813 

An Anthology of English Prose: 

From Bede to Stevenson, 675 
An Encyclopaedia of Gardening, by 
Walter P. Wright. 555 
Ancient Hebrew Literature, 4 vols., 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 794 (253- 6 

Annals of Fairyland, 365, 366, 541 
Anthology of British Historical 
Speeches and Orations, 714 
Atlas of Classical Ooogr^)hy, 451 
Atlases, Literary and Historical: 
Europe, 496; America, 553; Asia, 
633; Africa and Australasia, 662 
Dictionary, Biographical, of English 
Literature, 449 

M Biographical, of Foreign 
Lilerature, 900 
of Dates, New Edition to 
end of 1939, 554 


Dictionary, Everyman’s English, 7 7 6 
„ of Non-Olassical Myth- 

ology, 632 

„ Smaller daaslcal, 495 

•t of Quotations and Pro- 

verbs, 809, 810 

Ei^llsh Galaxy of Shorter Poems, 
The, Chosen and Edited by 
Gerald BuUett, 959 
English Religious Verse, Edited by 
G. Lacey May, 937 
English Short Stories. An An- 
thology, 743 
Fairy Gold, 157 

Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights, 
French Short Stories, 896 (249 

Ghost Stories, Edited by John 
Hampden, 952 

Golden Book of Modem English 
Poetry. 921 (746 

Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, 
Hindu Scriptures, Edited by Dr 
Nicol Macnicol, 944 
Minor Elizabethan Drama, 491, 492 
Minor Poets of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 844 

Minor Poets of the Seventeenth 
Century, 873 

Modem Humour, Edited by Guy 
Pocock and M. M. Bozman, 957 
Modem Plays, 942 
Modem Short Stories, Edited by 
John Hadfleld, 954 
Mother Goose, 473 
Muses' Pageant, The, 581, 606, 671 
New Golden Treasury, 695 
New Testament, The, 93 
Poetry Book for Boys and Girls, 894 
Political Liberty, a Symposium, 745 
Prayer Books of King Edward VI, 
First and Secon<l. 448 
Prelude to Poetry, 789 
Header’s Guide to Everyman’s 
Library, revised edition, covering 
the first 950 vols., 889 
Restoration Plays, 604 
Russian Short Stories, 758 
Selections from St Thomas Aquinas, 
Edited by The Rev. Father 
M. C. D’Arcy, 953 
Shorter Novels: Elizabethan, 824 
„ Jacobean and Restora- 
tion, 841 

,, Eighteenth Century, 856 
Story Book for Boys and Girls, 934 
Table Talk, 906 
Tales of Dett'ction, 928 
Theology in the English Poets. 493 
ThofMVurus of English Words and 
Phriises, Hoget’s, 630, 631 
Twenty One-Act Plays, Selected by 
John Hampden, 947 


Note — The following numbers are at present out of print: 
89. 100, 109. 110, 111, 146, 147, 22^, 241. 275. 346, 3.50. 378. 
390, 418, 493, 510. 541, 574, 597. 641-52, 664, 679 
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